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At  the  heart  of  the  continuing  controversy  in  Viet  Nam 
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remains  incomplete  and  has  consumed  the  vitality  of  the  Viet¬ 
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and  why  this  revolution  occurred  and  the  significance  of  the 
Vietnamese  experience  is  germane  to  a  more  perceptive 
understanding  of  revolution  in  general.  The  historical  anal¬ 
ysis  Is  carried  only  through  the  final  years  of  World  War  n. 
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FOREWORD 


This  study  was  conducted  under  a  program  designed  to  encourage  university  interest  in 
bat>,c  research  in  social  science  fields  related  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Arrrv.  The 
program  is  conducted  under  contract  by  The  American  University's  Center  for  Research  in 
^cial  Systems  (CRESS),  and  CRESS  in  turn  has  entered  into  subcontracts  supporting  basic 
research  in  a  number  of  major  universities  h.-  ing  a  marked  interest  in  one  or  more  of  these 
research  fields. 

The  research  program  was  formulated  by  CRESS  in  terms  of  broad  subject  areas  within 
which  research  would  be  supported,  with  the  scholars  themselves  selecting  specific  topics  and 
research  design  ana  utilizing  information  in  the  public  domain  and  normally  available  to  aca¬ 
demic  and  private  individuals.  Under  the  terms  of  the  subcontract  the  authors  are  free  to 
publish  independently  the  results  of  such  research. 

This  report  on  the  origins  of  the  revolutionary  forces  appearing  in  Vietnam  was  prepared 
at  Princeton  University's  Center  of  International  Studies  under  subcontract  between  CRESS 
and  the  university. 

Dr.  McAlister's  historical  analysis  focuses  on  the  events  of  the  1930's  and  19-40's  in 
Vienam  to  identify  the  origins  of  the  revolutionary  torces  inv  'ved.  not  only  in  decolonization 
but  also  in  the  restructuring  of  the  Vietnamese  social  order.  His  study  contributes  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  dislocations  and  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  \  **tnamese  as  they  move  toward  rebuilding  their  society  for  participation  in  the  modern 
world. 
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sihle  until  they  are  fifty  years  old.  In  acquiring  the  preileg  of  consulting  the  documents,  tin 
author  had  to  agree  not  to  make  any  direel  citation  of  them  in  any  publication;  consequently 
all  direct  citation  to  these  mater*  ...  ''.as  lx>en  eliminated. 
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PROLOGUE 


REVOLUTION  IN  VIET  NAM  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


Understanding  the  politics  of  Viet  Nam  requires  an  understanding  of  revolution.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  clear.  Fc  more  than  a  ger  eration  Viet  Nam  has  been  convulsed  by  a  protracted  revolu¬ 
tion  which  began  in  August  1945,  amidst  the  chaotic  collapse  of  Japan's  wartime  occupation  of 
French  Indochina,  and  is  yet  to  be  concluded.  Revolutionary  stride  in  Viet  Nam  was  at  first 
focused  on  the  elimination  of  colonial  rule  though  even  during  the  first  Indochina  Wax-,  1947- 
1954,  the  important  {joint  was  not  merely  driving  the  French  from  the  country ,  but  deciding 
who  would  succeed  to  France's  80  years  of  political  control.  Tragically,  the  first  Indochina 
War  did  not  result  in  any  decisive  answer  to  this  question  of  succession;  instead,  it  ended  la  & 
standoff  between  those  with  opposing  concepts  of  political  rule.  At  the  heart  of  their  continuing 
controversy  is  a  struggle  for  a  political  order  which  can  unify  the  Vietnamese  people— if  they 
are  to  be  unified  at  all.  Here  is  a  revolt-  ion  which  remains  incomplete  and  which  has  con¬ 
sumed  the  reality  of  the  Vietnamese  for  more  Van  two  decades  as  they  have  tried  to  effect 
basic  changes  in  the  structure  of  their  politics  -'’d  achieve  a  unified  political  order. 

By  1954,  after  seven  years  of  revolutionary  conflict,  two  competitor  governments 
emerged,  each  ..aiming  to  be  the  sole  legitimate  government  for  all  the  Vietnamese  people,  yet 
each  controlling  only  about  half  the  territory  of  the  country.  When  these  two  governments— 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  in  H*moi  and  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  in  Saigon— with¬ 
drew  into  separate  territories  divided  at  the  seventeenth  parallel  by  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1954,  the  Western  powers  expected  them  to  act  like  separate  .mtion-states  instead  of  adver¬ 
saries  in  a  revolutionary  war  .  .  .  but  this  did  not  happen.  Neither  government  has  denied 
that  "reunification"  is  its  ultimate  goal  and  there  has  been  little  reason  to  expect  that  they 
w.  >uld.  i 


The  war  now  raging  sn  Viet  Nam  is  a  co.  “Lxuation  of  the  pattern  of  conflict  launched  (hiring 
the  first  Indochina  War;  it  is  not  a  war  being  fought  between  two  separate  nations  but  it  is  a 
revolutionary  struggle  within  one  nation.  More  conspicuously  than  in  wars  between  nations, 
revolutionary  war  is  a  "continuation  of  politics  by  other  means.  "  It  is  a  competition  between 
two  or  more  go'  "rnments,  each  of  which  wants  to  become  the  sole  legitimate  government  of  n 
people.  In  "  ,rs  between  nations,  political  objectives  are  usually  sought  by  destroying  the  kl  .- 
tary  power  of  an  adversary,  but  Ln  revolutionary  wars  political  goals  are  sought  more  directly. 
The  focus  of  conflict  is  to  eliminate  the  political  structure  of  an  opponent  and  replace  tt  with 
a  political  structure  of  one's  own. 

With  a  viable  political  structure  a  government  can  lose  much  of  its  regular  military 
strength,  and  even  much  of  its  territory,  yet  still  continue  to  be  a  serious  competitor  in  a 
revolutionary  war.  Without  a  viable  political  structure  linking  It  to  the  people,  a  government 
mav  exist  In  name  but  not  in  fact,  ft  cannot  rally  a  people  behind  It  because  it  will  have  no 
dependable  means  of  sh Ing  power  and  influence  with  those  who  participate  In  its  behalf. 

Since  it  will  be  unable  to  win  the  political  commitment  of  the  people  and  deny  their  support  to 
the  adversary,  a  government  without  this  political  structure  will  have  missed  the  essence  of 
victory  in  revolutionary  conflict. 


Before  1954.  the  Democratic  Repub! ■  c  of  Viet  Nam  u.anoi)  had  established  a  very  extensive 
political  organization  in  areas  south  of  the  seventeenth  parallel,  and  felt  that  this  entitled  it  to 
influence  there,  despite  its  agreement  to  withdraw  regular  troops  from  the  region.  Hann  had 
expected  to  recoup  this  influence  through  the  elections  called  for  in  the  final  declaration  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  lx  1  when  they  failed  to  materialize  in  1956  the  northern  regime  not  only 
demonstrated  its  considerable  strength  in  the  south  by  guerrilla  terrorism,  hut  also  began  to 
extend  V  2  In  response,  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  in  the  south  has  asserted,  with  accuracy,  that 
it  is  under  attack  and  that  its  sovereignty  ?s  threatened  by  a  Communist  government  in  northern 
Viet  Nam  Behind  these  assertions,  however,  is  the  implicit  admission  that  the  southern 
republic  cannot  command  the  loyalties  or  mobilize  the  energies  of  enough  of  tht?  population 
south  of  the  seventeenth  parallel  to  rule  even  dint  portion  of  Vietnamese  territory'. 

This  impotence  of  the  southern  republic  has  been  attributed  to  subversion  from  the  north, 
which  over  the  years  has  grown  into  a  large-scale  military  infiltration,  s  Yet,  as  has  been 
made  clear  by  U.  S.  efforts  in  clearing  northern  units  from  areas  of  the  countryside,  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Viet  Nam  has  not  had  any  really  effective  political  institutions  for  uniting  the  rural 
population  ”"thin  «  central  government.  Without  such  institutions  it  seems  unL.ely  that  purely 
military  achievements  can  be  consolidated  into  any  viable  political  order  in  southern  Viet  Nam 
on  other  than  Communist  terms.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  anything  more  than  a  stalemate  be¬ 
tween  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  and  the  political -military  potency  of  the  Commu  ¬ 
nists  can  be  hoped  for;  on  the  contrary,  a  much  less  favorable  outcome  remains  a  distinct  pos¬ 
sibility.  < 

Since  the  war  now  being  waged  in  southern  Viet  Nam  is  a  continuation  of  the  revolutionary 
war  begun  in  1945,  the  absence  of  effective  political  institutions  there  has  been  a  decisive  con¬ 
sideration,  Indeed,  revolutionary  wars  occur  because  a  substantial  portion  of  a  population  is 
alienated  from  the  prevailing  political  stnuure  and  no  longer  accepts  the  legitimacy  of  an  in¬ 
cumbent  government.  After  World  War  H,  such  a  war  broke  out  in  Viet  Nam  because  a  well- 
organized  political  movement,  the  Viet  Minh,  led  a  determined  effort  to  blot  *he  reimposition 
of  French  colonial  rule  over  the  country.  In  launching  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  in 
1945,  the  Viet  Minh  claimed  that  it  was  the  legitimate  government  of  the  Vietnamese  pe^oie. 

But  not  all  Vietnamese  accepted  this  claim.  While  those  that  opposed  the  Viet  Minh  were, 
initially,  few  and  ineffectual,  the  majority  of  the  '  ctnamese  were  simply  uncommitted  to  anv 
political  movement.  In  the  vast  rural  areas  of  the  country  where  more  than  BO  percent  of  the 
people  lived,  there  were  no  political  institui.  -ns  through  whi  h  they  could  participate  in  politics 
beyond  their  village  or  develop  a  commitment  to  a  natio'''U  verrunent. 

The  French  interpreted  this  lack  of  popular  commitment  to  mean  that  they  '  ould  easily 
crush  the  Viet  Minh  by  force  wiihou.  having  to  accord  it  a*"'  long-term  recognition  as  a  legiti  - 
mate  political  entity.  Yet  they  did  not  calculate  on  the  strength  of  the  Viet  Minh’s  political 
structure  in  the  areas  of  the  countryside  under  control,  nor  did  the  French  try  to  eliminate 
this  structure  by  replacing  It  with  a  mo.  e  effective  om  of  their  own.  As  pressures  of  French 
and  Viet  Minh  military  operations  mounted,  it  became  increasingly  necessary  for  the  rural 
population  to  make  a  political  commitment  in  order  to  secure  protection  from  one  side  or  the 
other.  Since  the  Viet  Minh 'a  political  structure  was  more  immediately  accessible  and  offered 
moi  predictable  political  rewards  than  that  of  the  French,  it  was  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the 
intensification  of  the  conflict. 

Despite  th.  ir  lack  of  success,  the  French  were  not  unaware  of  the  need  to  establish  a 
political  alternative  to  the  Viet  Minh  But  since  they  had  made  no  preparation  bofoi .  or  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  fl  for  the  eventual  self-government  of  Viet  Nam,  the  French  had  scant  political 
resources  to  tail  back  upon.  They  had  to  base  their  political  alternative  not  only  or.  the 
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population  in  areas  which  were  controlled  by  the  French  Army,  especially  in  the  cities  and  ' 

towns,  but  also  the  rural  pockets  inhabited  by  religious  groups  (Catholics  in  the  north  and  ad-  j 

herents  of  folk  religions  in  the  south)  opposed  to  the  Viet  Minh.  Known  as  the  State  of  Viet  i 

Nam  and  led  by  the  vestigial  Emperor  Bao  Dai,  this  political  alternative  had  as  its  bedrock  a 
small  Vietnamese  upper  class  which  had  been  formed  through  French  colonial  institutions. 

Most  of  the  Viet  Minh  leadership  also  was  part  of  this  upper  class,  but,  unlike  those  who  joined 
with  the  French,  they  had  received  fewer  social  and  political  rewards.  Since  these  Viet  Minh 
leaders  saw  French  rule  as  a  barrier  to  their  aspirations,  they  were  impatient  for  independ¬ 
ence  and  sought  if  through  revolution. 

In  building  an  alternative  to  die  Viet  Minh's  revolutionary  movement,  the  French 
found  that  the  Vietnamese  upper  class  provided  a  shaky  foundation.  This  group  did  not  have  the 
coherence  and  strength  of  a  well-established  ruling  class;  internecine  squabbles  prevented  it 
from  providing  effective  political  leadership,  while  its  social  and  cultural  status  made  it  so 
distant  from  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  countryside  ,.„at  it  could  not  communicate  with  them 
easily.  But  the  greatest  shortcoming  of  this  French  oriented  upper  class  lay  in  its  restricted 
concept  of  politics.  Its  members  seemed  not  to  realize  that  they  would  have  to  fo’-ge  new 
political  links  with  the  village  population  if  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  were  to  develop  the  power  to 
become  a  serious  competitor  in  revolutionary  war  instead  of  being  just  a  dependency  of  France. 

They  seemed  to  believe,  along  with  the  French,  that  force  alone  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
Viet  Minh.  Some,  however,  were  conscious  of  the  political  dimension  of  the  conflict,  but  they 
concluded  that  needed  actions  could  not  be  taken  unless  the  French  gave  the  State  of  Viet  Nam 
its  full  independence.  Beet-tee  they  did  not  recognize  that  independence  from  F  ranee  or  dom¬ 
inance  over  the  Viet  Minh  required  them  to  develop  superior  political  strength,  these  protest¬ 
ers  simply  withdrew  fro7  politics  altogether  and  became  attenuates  or  ’those  who  waited"  on 
the  sidelines  of  the  war. 5 

Though  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  was  a  government  without  a  politic  al  structure  with  which  to 
knit  together  the  villages  and  towns  and  develop  a  widespread  popular  commitment  in  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  it  was  not  powerless.  Its  power  lay  in  the  supers Irucfcu re  of  Vietnamese  society,  not 
In  the  callage  substructure.  In  the  cities,  where  the  small  modern  enclave  created  by  the 
French  gave  the  appearance  of  a  government  in  action,  there  was  power  to  be  had  from  indus¬ 
try,  commerce,  education,  social  services,  and  trained  personnel.  Hut  this  power  could  not 
be  projected  into  the  countryside  except  as  military  force.  So  during  the  nights  the  world  out¬ 
side  of  tl.v  towns  and  cities  became  the  domain  of  the  Viet  Minh — except  for  those  areas  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  French  Army  and  the  slowly  emerging  army  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam.  These 
areas  were  not  inconsiderable;  they  included  the  Mekong  Delta  in  the  south,  the  south  central 
plateau  inhabited  by  the  montagnards  and,  until  1952-53,  the  Rod  River  Delta  in  the  north. 

Within  these  areas,  participation  in  the  politics  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  was  significant.  Abou* 
a  million  people  registered  to  vote  in  the  elections  of  1953,  and  by  1954  there  were  more  than 
300,000  Vietnamese  fighting  alongside  70,000  regular  french  troops,  and  about  68,000  Legion¬ 
naires  and  Africans  against  approximately  400,000  in  the  Vtot  Minh  ranks.  * 

Even  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States,  the  power  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam,  together  with 
that  of  France,  was  never  sufficient  to  defeat  the  Viet  Minh.  Yet  it  was  enough  to  prolong  the 
war  for  seven  years,  until  1954,  and  then  there  was  adequate  strength  to  g*  a  favorable  par¬ 
tition  of  the  country,  including  a  substantial  evacuation  of  Viet  Minh  forces  from  the  south,  t 
After  a  successful  struggle  to  eject  the  French  in  1955-56,  the  south  became  the  domain  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam— the  successor  to  the  State  of  Viet  Nam.  N^w,  marly  a  decade  and  a 
half  later,  the  revolutionary  conflict  continues  along  much  the  same  lines  as  in  earlier  years. 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nani  is  trying  to  slop)  the  Communists'  expansion  of 
their  revolutionary  pxsliticaj  structure  by  force.  Even  now  there  is  little  recognition  that  this 
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expansion  of  a  new  political  structure  throughout  the  countryside  is  effecting  a  revolution,  al¬ 
though  it  is  forming  the  basis  lor  a  more  sustained  military  effort  against  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam. 

The  Communists  are  not  simply  trying  to  eliminate  their  adversary  by  force,  ’'hey  are 
trying  to  win  the  political  commitment  of  the  mass  of  the  people  In  the  country-side  and  there¬ 
by  deny  legitimacy  to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  as  a  representative  government  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people.  To  achieve  this  commitment,  the  Communists  are  not  primarily  concerned 
with  increasing  the  welfare  of  the  peasant  villagers  but  are  uying  to  forge  them  into  a  politi¬ 
cal  ommunity  -op.e  which  commands  loyalties  because  it  rewards  performance  by  fostering 
upward  mobility  in  a  hierarchical  political  structure.  Through  such  mobility,  die  villager  can 
find  a  more  predictable  access  to  the  attributes  of  modernity  (i.e. ,  literacy,  technical  skills, 
organizational  ability,  and  so  forth)  and  the  rewards  of  political  power  than  th  —  igh  any  other 
governmental  structure  in  Viet  Nam.  From  this  mobilization  of  the  potential  power  of  the 
peasants  and  a  sharing  of  governmental  authority  with  them,  changes  have  been  occurring  in 
Vietnamese  politics  which  are  the  very  substance  of  revolution. 

Revolution  in  essence  is  change,  but  there  is  very-  little  agreement  as  to  how  much  and 
what  kind  of  change  constitutes  revolution.  Despite,  or  perhaps  because  of,  their  profound 
character,  social  and  political  changes  in  Viet  Nam  have  not  usually  been  deseriued  as  revolu¬ 
tionary.  Unfortunately,  the  vocabulary  wi.  which  an  understanding  of  revolution  is  expressed 
has  not  ?>een  closely  identified  with  the  characteristics  of  a  protracted  revolution  in  a  develop¬ 
ing  society.  Yet,  because  of  Its  protractedness,  the  events  of  two  decades  of  upheaval  in  Viet 
Nam  have  cast  In  bold  relief  many  aspects  of  revolution  often  obscured  in  the  faster  moving 
revolutions  of  our  time. 

This  inflict— first  between  the  Viet  Minh  and  the  French-led  State  of  Viet  Nam  and  now 
between  two  ”  .Siamese  republics —has  shown  once  again  that  revolution  is  not  merely  the 
overthrowing  ot  an  old  regime.  It  is  a  competition  between  opposing  concepts  of  political 
community-  for  a  monopoly,  or  legitimacy,  in  holding  power.  And  rarely  can  an  alternative- 
revolutionary-  government  emerge  as  a  competitor  to  the  prevailing  regime  for  political  le¬ 
gitimacy  unless  It  sets  forth  new  ways  of  mobilizing  and  sharing  power,  in  attempting  to  es¬ 
tablish  such  a  new  legitimacy,  the  revolutionaries  are  changing  the  structure  of  politi  to 
conform  to  a  new  concept  of  political  community— a  change  in  the  way  who  gets  what,  when,  and 
how.  8 

In  this  book,  emphasis  is  placed  on  revolution  as  being  a  permanent  change  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  jxilitics  which  results  in  new  ways  of  mobilizing  '  sharing  power.  These  two  quali¬ 
tative  changes  in  managing  political  power  are  intimately  related  in  the  revolutionary  proc¬ 
ess.  if  revolutionaries  ar..  to  mobilize  the  popular  strength  to  supersede  an  incumbent  re¬ 
gime,  it  seems  clear  that  they  must  develop  new  forms  for  participation  in  politics.  In  order 
that  a  potent  following  may  be  won  to  the  revolutionary-  cause,  new  types  of  political  status, 
institutions,  and  ideology  will  lie  a  necessity.  Through  new  institutions  —  such  as  revolutionary 
committees  and  assemblies,  as  well  as  military  units  and  mobilization  gmups-  bidiviuoals  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a  greater  share  of  power  as  their  participation  contributes  to 
revolutionary  goals.  <>nly  when  such  institutional  links  reach  out  into  the  society  and  create 
political  opportunities  that  are  qualitatively  different  from  those  of  the  incumbent  regime  can 
revolutionaries  mobilize  increasing  amounts  of  political  power  Sustained  by  an  effective 
ideology  which  rationalizes  this  mobilization  of  power  and  which  dramatize  the  presumed  in¬ 
justices  of  the  incumbent  regime,  a  revolutionary  government  ca  establish  its  legitimacy  and 
gain  increasing  compliance  with  its  will 
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A  crucial  measure  of  the  t  to  which  changes  in  tne  structure  of  politics  are  likely  to 
occur  during  a  revolution  is  the  amount  of  popular  strength  required  to  overthrow  an  Incum¬ 
bent.  If  these  changes— in  political  status,  institutions,  and  ideology— are  not  far-reaching 
enough  to  accommodate  those  alienated  from  an  incumbent  regime,  the  potential  for  revolu¬ 
tion  may  still  exist,  even  though  a  new  revolutionary  government  has  taken  control  of  a  coun¬ 
try  From  this  perspective,  revolutionary  potential  can  be  said  to  exist  when  there  is  a  gap 
between  the  demands  made  upon  a  government  and  its  performance  to  meet  them.  A  possible 
shortcoming  of  this  definition  is  its  implication  that  all  societies  have  some  potential  for  rev¬ 
olution— an  implication  which  nevertheless  seems  useful  for  analytical  purposes,  since  it  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  incumbent  governments  usually  try  to  establish  political  relationships 
which  in  some  measure  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  them.  When  incumbents  cannot  respond 
with  political  changes  that  are  extensive  enough  to  satisfy  popular  demands,  they  will  usually 
try  to  contain  revolutionary  potential  by  force  and  maintain  themselves  in  power  against  the 
popular  will . 

Whatever  its  extent,  revolutionary  potential  will  not  be  translated  into  revolution  unless 
it  is  specifically  exploited  by  revol  tionaric3 --those  who  are  potential  members  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  political  elite  yet  are  denied  or  thwarted  from  participation  in  it  and  who  excel  in  ar¬ 
ticulating  demands  left  unfulfilled  by  the  incumbents.  In  order  to  have  political  protests  go 
beyond  random  events  such  as  riots,  strikes,  demonstrations,  or  peasant  revolts,  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  must  establish  an  opposition  political  structure— a  revolutionary  structure— within 
the  gap  between  demands  and  performance,  which  will  be  called  revolutionary  space.  The 
term  "revolutionary  space"  will  be  used  here  as  an  approximate  synonym  for  revolutionary 
potential,  except  that  it  will  indicate  where  the  revolutionary  potential  lies  in  a  society,  i.e. , 
in  rural  areas  where  demands  for  agrarian  reform  are  going  unheeded  or  among  urban  dwell 
era  where  protests  for  new  policies  have  emerged,  and  so  forth.  Clearly,  the  goal  of  revolu¬ 
tionaries  will  be  to  exploit  the  gaps  of  revolutionary  space  by  advancing  their  revolutionary 
structure  until  it  undercuts  the  existing  r.gime  and  becomes  the  legitimate  government  of  a 
people . 

Some  observers  believe  that  there  has  bem  no  revolution  in  Viet  Nam.  They  conclude 
that  the  country  has  undergone  on  anticolonial  revolt  which  has  now  been  followed  by  an  inter¬ 
national  war  between  two  distinct  Vietnamese  states.  The  thesis  of  this  study  rejects  this 
opinion  and  maintains  that  '  'amenta!  changes  in  me  structure  of  politics  have  occurred  in 
Viet  Nam  over  the  past  fo  decades  which  are  the  essence  of  revolution.  Moreover,  the  book 
has  been  written  In  the  belief  that  Viet  Nam's  experience  has  much  to  contribute  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  revolution  in  general,  because  events  there  have  challenged  many  commonly  held 
assumptions  about  the  revolutionary  process.  By  a  detailed  study  of  the  new  ways  of  mobiliz¬ 
ing  and  sharing  power  that  developed  in  Viet  Nam  during  the  1930's  and  1940's,  this  H'ok  will 
try  to  explain  how  and  why  revolution  occurred  and  what  the  significance  of  this  Vietnamese 
experience  Is  for  an  understanding  of  the  origins  of  revolution.  While  there  is  no  atiempt  to 
bring  the  story  of  revolution  in  Viet  Nam  beyond  the  year  1946,  v/hen  large-scale  revolutionary 
war  broke  out,  a  focus  on  the  formative  years  should  noi  only  clarity  the  basic  characteristics 
of  revolutionary  change  In  the  country  but  also  provide  a  needed  perspective  on  subsequent 
events . 

Such  a  perspective  seems  necessary,  since  the  problems  that  Vietnamese  revolutionaries 
have  had  to  cope  with  include  the  legacy  of  Viet  Nam's  historic  inability  to  achieve  durable 
unity  as  a  nation.  They  have  had  to  confront  age-old  problems  of  disunity,  even  as  they  have 
been  trying  to  iay  the  foundation  of  a  new  political  order.  These  problems  have  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  central  political  institutions  reached  their  apogee  in  precolonial  Viet  Nam 
during  the  four  centuries  between  1009  and  1400  and,  thereafter,  the  southward  migration  of 


the  Vietnamese  people  from  their  homeland  in  the  Red  River  Delta  produced  pressures  which 
resulted  in  a  tradition  ui  political  disunity.  Rin  over  a  unified  nation  was  undercut  by  re¬ 
gionally  based  groups  whose  competition  in  the  e  prior  tc  French  intervention  led  to  poli.  cal 
turniial,  rather  than  to  the  institutionali/ation  ol  political  power. 

During  80  years  of  rule  France  did  little  that  contributed  to  devel  'ping  institutions  in 
which  the  politics  of  Viet  Nam  could  be  conducted.  Instead,  the  modernizing  influences  brought 
on  by  French  colonial  policies  served  tc  reenforce  old  antipathies  and  to  ensure  that  onu 
France's  hegemony  was  ended  traditional  problems  would  be  revived  with  an  even  stronger  in¬ 
tensity.  A1"  'Vietnamese  revolutionaries  began  to  organize  themselves  in  the  1930’s  ^d  1940's, 
they  found  that  regional  pressures  threatened  to  undercut  their  effectiveness  in  osing 
French  rule.  In  their  attempts  to  unify  a  >  volutionary  movement,  Vietnamese  leaders  had  to 
go  more  than  offer  dependable  political  opportunities  to  those  alienated  from  the  colonial  re¬ 
gime;  (hey  also  had  to  overcome  the  antipathies  which  Vietnamese  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  various  social  affiliations  had  toward  each  other  as  a  result  of  their  historical 
experien~*\ 

Even  the  goal  of  independence  from  France  could  not  by  itself  bring  unity  and  discipline 
to  Vietnamese  political  life.  On  the  contrary,  these  qualities  had  to  be  sought  through  tech¬ 
niques  of  mobilizing  and  sharing  power  that  would  result  in  political  commitments  surmount¬ 
ing  traditional  and  parochial  antagonisms  In  forging  such  commitments,  Vietnamese  revolu¬ 
tionaries  in  the  1930's  and  1940's  were  bringing  about  changes  that  would  characterize  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Viet  Nam  for  decades  and  would  set  examples  challenging  old  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  revolutionary  politics.  And  for  all  its  appearance  as  a  mystifying,  complicated  web 
of  contemporary  politics  interlaced  with  age-old  conflict,  there  lies  in  Viet  Nam  a  clear  and 
unavoidable  challenge  to  our  unders landing  of  revolution,  as  well  as  a  promise  of  wider  knowl¬ 
edge,  If  Its  complexities  can  be  mastered. 


CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION:  THE  HISTORICAL  CONTEXT  OF 
REVOLUTION  IN  VIET  NAM 


REVOLUTION:  A  LANDMARK  IN  VIETNAMESE  HISTORY 

For  a  people  with  a  two-thousand-year  heritage  of  occupation,  rebellion,  and  a  troubled 
search  for  order,  the  revolution  launched  in  August  1945  represented  a  major  landmark.  It 
not  only  Inaugurated  a  new  approach  to  politics  in  Viet  Nam,  but  it  also  marked  a  millennium 
of  freedom  from  Chinese  occupation.  Before  the  year  939,  when  the  Vietnamese  threw  off 
China's  direct  control  over  their  affairs,  they  had  been  ruled  as  a  Chinese  province  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  Yet  the  history  of  the  country  predates  Chinese  control.  The  record  goes  back 
to  208  B.  C. ,  when  the  Vietnamese  first  appeared  in  official  annals  as  a  minority  people  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Nam  Viet,  known  in  Chinese  history  as  Nan-yiieh.  i 


Early  History  (208  B. C.  -  220  A.  D.) 

Covering  wide  areas  of  present-day  northern  Viet  Nam  and  southern  China,  the  Kingdom 
of  Nam  Viet  was  created  by  a  renegade  Chinese  warlord  in  208  B.  C.  He  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  decay  of  China's  first  imperial  dynasty  to  assert  his  marginal  power  baaed  on  regional 
military  occupation.  His  political  creation,  Nun  Viet,  remained  autonomous  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury,  because  the  power  of  the  emerging  Han  dynast?  was  restricted  to  north  and  central  China 
where  it  was  struggling  to  consolidate  dynastic  control.  In  the  pattern  that  was  to  become 
familiar  on  China’s  southern  periphery,  when  its  imperial  regimes  were  weak  or  preoccupied 
internally,  Nam  Viet  was  recognized  as  an  autonomous  kingdom  over  which  the  Han  retained  a 
nominal  though  unenforceable  sovereignty.  Within  the  loose  structure  of  the  kingdom  the  fore¬ 
bears  of  the  Vietnamese  were  permitted  their  own  administration.  It  consisted  of  fiefs  gov¬ 
erned  by  hereditary  chiefs  in  the  sort  of  feudal  system  that  still  exists  among  the  mountain 
peoples  of  northern  Viet  Nam  today.  However,  after  111  B.  C. ,  when  the  Han  dynasty  was 
strong  enough  to  extend  its  power  southward  and  absorb  Nam  Viet  into  the  Chinese  empire,  the 
Vietnamese  fiefs  became  provinces  of  China.  2 

Despite  the  deep  imprint  made  on  them  by  the  Chinese  culture  of  the  Han  and  T'ang  dynas¬ 
ties,  these  early  Vietnamese  possessed  a  seal  for  political  autonomy.  Among  the  numerous 
peoples  on  the  southern  periphery  of  China,  only  the  Vietnamese  adapted  Chinese  culture  with¬ 
out  becoming  a  part  of  the  Chinese  political  system.  Only  in  Viet  Nam  "did  the  [Chinese]  cul¬ 
ture  outpaoe  the  [Chinese]  political  unit.  The  Vietnamese  speak  a  Sinitic  language  related  to 
Chinese;  they  derived  their  higher  culture  from  China;  and  they  were  for  long  periods  under 
Chinese  rule. "  Yet  eventually  they  managed  to  establish  their  identity  as  a  serarate  country 
within  East  Asian  civilization.  *  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  the  adoption  of  Chinese  culture  made  it 
possible  for  the  Vietnamese  to  free  themselves  from  political  control  by  China.  In  the  view 
of  the  noted  scholar  Henri  Maspdro,  Viet  Nam  was  able  to  assert  its  autonomy  because  Chinese 
occupation,  "by  breaking  the  power  of  particular! st  institutions  and  local  groups,  and  by  intro¬ 
ducing  Chinese  ideas  and  social  organization,  gave  it  a  cohesion  and  formal  structure  which  its 
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neighbors  lacked.  "4  Whether  or  not  the  imposition  of  Chinese  culture  was  Instrumental  in 
enabling  the  Vietnamese  to  win  their  autonomy,  it  seems  certain  that  the  way  in  which  the  cul¬ 
ture  was  imposed  provided  their  motivation  for  seeking  an  end  to  rule  by  China. 

Efforts  to  absorb  the  Vietnamese  into  the  Chinese  Empire  were  carried  on  sporadically 
and  haphazardly  throughout  a  millennium  of  occupation.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  the  Chinese 
overlords  were  concerned  more  with  pacifying  these  peripheral  minority  peoples  than  with  as¬ 
similating  them.  As  the  pressure  of  the  Chinese  occupation  progressively  curtailed  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Vietnamese  feudal  leaders,  they  were  afforded  virtually  no  compensating  opportunities 
to  Join  the  broader  political  and  cultural  world  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Because  the  local 
aristocracy  saw  that  a  continuation  of  Chinese  policy  threatened  to  wipe  them  out,  their  hostil¬ 
ity  toward  the  occupation  rose  sharply  until  it  culminated  in  a  rebellion  in  40  A.D.  Crushed 
by  an  expedition  of  Chinese  reinforcements,  this  desperate  revolt  by  a  decaying  feudal  regime 
was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  thorough  attempts  ever  undertaken  to  implant  Chinese  culture 
among  the  Vietnamese.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  result  of  this  program  was  to  speed  the 
intermarriage  of  Vietnamese  with  Chinese  settlers  and  functionaries.  A  new  elite  emerged 
with  a  commitment  to  Chinese  language  and  culture  that  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  by 
coercion  alone.  Although  this  new,  radically  mixed,  local  elite  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges 
or  influence  of  their  feudal  predecessors,  they  also  were  k  hereditary  aristocracy,  but  with 
family  ties  now  based  on  Chinese  customs,  i 

The  emphasis  on  cultural  assimilatio;  which  had  produced  a  Chinese -oriented  aristocracy 
among  the  Vietnamese  was  not  matched  by  efforts  to  absorb  them  into  Chinese  politics.  Only 
gradually  and  hesitantly  was  this  local  elite  allowed  to  participate  in  the  Chinese  provincial 
administration  over  the  Vietnamese.  They  had  to  qualify  for  appointment  by  mastering  the 
same  examinations  in  Chinese  literature  and  philosophy  that  were  required  of  Chinese  admin¬ 
istrative  officials.  But,  as  the  Han  dynasty  was  in  decline,  these  administratively  qualified 
Vietnamese  demanded,  and  were  granted,  a  status  equal  to  thst  of  any  qualified  Chinese,  which 
entitled  them  to  bo  assigned  anywhere  in  the  empire.  Mixed-blood  Vietnamese  were  actually 
appointed  as  subprefects  in  two  Chinese  provinces.  But  these  promising  beginnings  in  cultural 
and  political  integration  came  abruptly  to  an  end  with  the  fall  of  the  Han  dynasty  in  220.  « 


Middle  Period  (220  -  1009) 

Thereafter,  China  suffered  several  centuries  of  internal  political  disintegration.  Not  only 
did  Chinese  preoccupation  with  domestic  politics  reduce  occupation  pressures  on  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese,  but  it  also  encouraged  them  to  seek  their  own  political  identity  separate  from  China.  Sig¬ 
nificantly,  the  abortive  attempts  to  establish  an  autonomous  Vietnameea  kingdom  between  542 
and  602  were  led  by  the  local  racially  mixed  aristocracy.  Their  short-lived  kingdom  was  an 
expression  of  the  political  consciousness  and  skills  which  they  had  acquired  through  Chinese 
•  culture  but  had  been  able  to  use  only  slightly  within  the  Chinese  Empire.  Although  their  flimsy 
kingdom  was  easily  destroyed  by  the  Chinese,  little  was  done  to  resolve  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  uprising.  Mien  China  was  once  again  brought  under  centralized  control  in  618  by  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  little  effort  was  made  to  integrate  the  Vietnamese  into  Chinese  political  life. 

The  T'ang  simply  used  their  burgeoning  power  to  impose  the  most  severe  occupation  the  Viet¬ 
namese  had  ever  known.  But  the  power  of  the  T'ang,  like  that  of  previous  dynasties,  had  its 
limits  and,  when  their  power  had  run  its  course,  the  resultant  weakness  in  China  coincided 
with  an  increasing  political  strength  among  the  Vietnamese.  By  939  an  autonomous  Vietnam¬ 
ese  kingdom  was  able  to  defend  itself  against  direct  Chinese  control,  t 

This  assertion  of  local  strength  did  not  mean  complete  independence  for  Viet  Nam.  Re- 
imposition  of  Chinese  rule,  as  was  threatened  during  the  Mongol  invasion  of  1285  and  as 
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occurred  briefly  during  the  Ming  dynasty  (1414-37),  was  always  a  factor  in  Vietnamese  poli¬ 
tics.  Instead  of  asserting  tholr  independence  from  China,  which  would  have  run  the  risk  of 
frequent  struggles  ovor  the  relrtroduction  of  Chinese  military  occupation,  the  Vietnamese  had 
earlier  bocoino  one  of  China's  tributary  states.  >  Until  France  gained  contiol  in  1885,  the  Viet¬ 
namese  ritually  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  China  and  periodically  sent  missions  bearing 
titbute.  Moreover,  these  ritur’  ties  contained  a  fiber  of  strength  in  the  recognized  prerogative 
of  the  Chinese  court  to  invest  the  Vietnamese  emperors  with  their  legitimacy  to  rule.  Rather 
than  stimulating  Chinese  interference  in  Vietnamese  affairs,  this  symbolic  investiture  contrib¬ 
uted  to  stability  because  of  the  careful  scrutiny  given  to  new  claimants  of  political  legitimacy. 

Once  the  Vietnamese  had  freed  themselves  of  a  millennium  of  Chinese  domination,  they 
struggled  for  another  millennium,  with  the  result  that  they  finally  secured  their  own  autonomy. 
The  ending  of  Chinese  control  did  not  mean  that  the  Vietnamese  had  achieved  political  unity 
and  stability.  For  nearly  ten  centuries  they  were  to  fight  among  themselves  in  attempting  to 
institutionalize  political  power  into  i  unified  government  having  authority  over  all  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese.  Significantly,  the  incipient  dynasty  that  was  instrumental  in  bolstering  Vietnamese  auton¬ 
omy  against  China  was  unable  to  consolidate  its  power  in  Viet  Nam.  Persisting  feudal  groups 
thwarted  the  ephemeral  Ngo  dynasty  (939-69)  in  its  ambition  to  unify  the  Vietnamese.  Even 
less  durable  regimes  followed  the  Ngo,  as  competing  families  sought  to  subdue  their  rivals 
by  military  force  and  to  impose  their  hereditary  rule  on  the  country.  Not  until  1009,  nearly  a 
century  after  Chinese  rule  had  ended,  did  one  group  prevail  over  its  rivals  and  consolidate  po¬ 
litical  power  into  a  durable  regime.  9 


The  Beginning  of  Institutionalism 

The  leaders  of  the  resilient  Ly  dynasty  (1009-1225)  succeeded  in  institutionalizing  their 
power  by  stages.  First,  they  established  a  military  administration  to  translate  their  pre¬ 
dominant  strength  into  territorial  control.  But  the  Suability  of  the  dynasty  for  over  two  cen¬ 
turies  undoubtedly  resulted  from  their  capacity  to  transform  coercive  force  into  a  governmental 
authority  widely  accepted  as  having  the  legitimate  use  of  power.  This  institutionalized  strength 
was  achieved  by  sharing  power  more  widely  and  making  the  access  to  power  more  orderly  than 
under  military  control.  Specifically,  a  civil  administration  was  established  with  recruitment 
based  on  the  Chinese  examination  system.  From  this  procedure  a  bureaucracy  was  created 
that  represented  those  most  thoroughly  knowledgeable  in  Chinese  language  and  culture.  W 

Appointment  to  the  bureaucracy  or  mandarinate,  as  the  Europeans  baptized  this  scholar 
administration,  was  theoretically  open,  without  regard  to  social  standing,  to  all  who  could 
satisfy  the  qualifications.  Since  education  in  Chinese  culture  became  the  primary  criterion 
for  political  mobility  some  members  of  the  mandarinate,  called  mandarins  by  the  Europeans, 
did  come  from  modest  social  origins.  However,  only  those  with  extensive  resources  could  af¬ 
ford  the  leisure  of  long  years  of  preparation  for  these  examinations;  the  bureaucracy  in  fact . 
institutionalized  the  power  of  those  families  with  the  greatest  wealth  and  cohesion.  Instead  of 
turning  their  resources  into  military  power  with  which  to  compete  for  dynastic  succession,  the 
Vietnamese  families  gradually  accepted  competition  for  political  power  on  a  more  orderly 
basis.  But  despite  the  rigor  of  the  examinations,  power  in  Viet  Nam  was  still  largely 
hereditary.  H 

For  nearly  400  years,  between  the  ilth  and  the  14th  centuries,  the  mandarin  system  of 
bureaucracy  provided  relative  internal  order  under  conditions  of  almost  constant  threat  of  in¬ 
vasion  by  aggressive  neighbors  and  dynastic  usurpation  at  heme.  Domestic  challenges  to  dy¬ 
nastic  rule,  often  militant  in  character,  were  never  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  mandarin 
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syutem,  at  least,  not.  until  other  factors  weakened  internal  order.  Even  when  the  long  rule  of 
the  Ly  dynasty  came  to  an  end  in  1225  for  lack  of  a  male  heir,  theie  was  no  outbreak  of  in¬ 
ternal  war.  The  Tran  dynasty  (1225-i400i  succeeded  to  dynastic  rule  bv  arranging  a  marriage 
with  the  female  heir  of  the  Ly  family,  but  it  was  bv  preserving  the  mandarin  system  that  they 
maintained  the  continuity  of  power.  By  such  shrewd  tactics  the  Tran  perpetuated  a  period  of 
political  coherence— nearly  four  centuries  long-  that  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  turmoil  of 
lx>th  earlier  and  later  epochs.  " 


Attack  and  Invasion 


The  institutionalization  of  power  that  the  mandarinal  system  had  helped  to  achieve  was 
eventually  undermined  by  critical  requirements  for  external  defense.  While  the  thri  at  of  in¬ 
vasion  prec'-mted  a  perennial  dilemma,  it  was  not  until  the  late  fourteenth  century  that  a  sus¬ 
tained  external  challenge  appeared.  Until  then,  China  and  the  other  bordering  states  periodically- 
attacked  the  Vietnamese.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  well  as  in  earlier  periods,  the  main 
threat  came  from  Champa.  A  hostile  kingdom  founded  about  192  A  D.  on  Hindu  cultural  tradi¬ 
tions,  Champa  was  locaied  just  south  of  the  Red  River  Belt,-,  in  present-day  central  Viet  Nam. 
The  great  Vietnamese  vulnerability  to  spoiling  attacks  by  Champa  Ww.s  reduced  only  after  auton¬ 
omy  from  Chiiia  had  been  won  in  939  A.D.  and  the  forces  necessary  for  external  defense  had 
been  mobilized.  By  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Vietnamese  were  able  to  sack 
Champa's  capital  and  kill  the  king  in  retaliation  against  ->  Cham  invasion.  As  f.  result,  of  such 
military  strength,  in  1069  the  Vietnamese  acquired  their  first  port. on  of  Champa's  territory  in 
what  was  to  beco1"- a  steady  southward  expansion.  By  the  twentieth  century,  under  relentless 
pressure,  the  Chams  were  diminished  a  minority  status  in  a  greatly  enlarged  Viet  Nam.  S3 

Ultimately,  the  Vietnamese  had  reacted  to  t  ham  invas:  ns  by  a  program  of  territorial  ex¬ 
pansion  aimed  at  destroying  the  Kingdom  of  Chttmpa  and  absorbing  its  domain.  Yet  this  action 
was  not  without  its  political  costs.  They  emerged  when  a  series  of  Cham  campaigns  over  a 
thirty  .ear  period,  from  13t'n  to  1390,  brought  an  unexpected  military  challenge  to  institution 
al> zed  political  power  in  Viet  Nam.  The  threat  did  not  come  from  invaders,  who  were  effec¬ 
tively  repulsed,  but  from  a  trusted  military  leader  Le  Quy  Ly.  He  had  saved  the  Vietnamese 
kingdom  from  destruction  and  occupation,  yet  in  the  process  his  power  had  gone  beyond  the 
level  that  could  be  controlled  by  dynastic  political  authority;  so  had  his  ambitions.  In  1400  he 
overthrew  the  Tran  u., nasty,  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  Ho  Quy  Ly,  and  in  effect  returned 
the  country  to  a  competition  for  political  power  through  control  of  military  force.  His  actions 
set  in  motion  a  sequence  of  events  that  increased  Viet  Nam's  reliance  on  military  might  and 
made  a  return  to  institution'll),  d  political  power  increasingly  more  difficult,  n 

/ifter  Ho  Quy  Ly's  usurpation,  the  resulting  turmoil  among  the  Vietnamese  weakened  them, 
internally  and  invited  the  intervention  of  China,  The  former  overlords  came  ostensibly  to  re¬ 
store  the  1’ran,  but  in  fact  they  wished  to  annex  the  country.  For  two  decades,  1408-28.  a 
fierce  resistance  against  Chinese  occupation  was  carried  on  through  guerrilla  warfare  Defore 
Le  Loi,  a  great  hero  of  Vietnamese  history  and  the  founder  of  the  Le  dynasty  (1428-1527)  re¬ 
captured  control  o’  >r  the  country  and  obtained  recognition  of  autonomy  from  China.  Although 
his  successors  made  great  strides  m  restoring  order  to  the  war-ravaged  country,  their  mos»i 
enduring  achievements  were  also  in  the  field  of  military  operations.  An  invasion  of  Champa 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  political  viability  of  the  rival  kingdom  in  1471.  Severely  dimin- 
•shed  in  territory,  Champa  lingered  on  for  another  290  years  before  the  Vietnamese  finally 
occupied  and  settled  the  whole  of  their  territory.  15  **<>wever,  in  the  course  of  th'«  occupation, 
the  expan  si  voness  of  Vietnaniesi  military  power  merely  posed  more  sharply  the  v  nallenge  to 
Vietnamese  political  ingenuity.  Could  they  consolidate  their  gains  through  resilient  institutions' 
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Problems  of  Territorial  Expansion  | 

Southward  migration  i known  as  Nam  tien  ir  Vietnamese),  ioiicwing  in  the  wake  of  the  con-  | 

quest  of  Champa,  altered  Vietnamese  life  fundamentally.  Vietnamese  territory  almost  doubled  j 

its  original  size  and  the  country's  population,  form’,  rly  concentrated  into  the  Red  River  Delta,  j 

be  car,:-  scattered  throughout  areas  more  than  600  miles  away.  Challenged  by  the  problems  of 
increased  scale  which  produced  parochial  pressures  too  great  for  traditional  politics  to  man¬ 
age,  Viet  Nam's  central  institutions  gave  way.  Though  these  institutions  were  modeled  on 
those  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  within  which  the  total  area  of  V’et  Nam  wound  have  been  no  more 
than  a  province  or  two,  as  their  territory  expanded  the  Vietnamese  could  not  make  these  in¬ 
stitutions  work  effectively.  Ever,  through  military  administration,  the  Le,  unlike  previous 
dynasties,  could  no  lunger  maintain  territorial  control  over  the  whole  country.  Regionalism 
had  become  the  stronger  force.  ’-S 

By  1616,  three  families  had  emerged  with  a  disproportionate  amount  of  armed  strength, 
whim  the  ruling  dynasty  had  virtually  no  power  at  all.  The  country  fell  into  a  state  of  atu—chy, 
with  rich  agricultural  areas  being  pillaged  by  mercenary  troops  hired  by  rival  families;  farm¬ 
ing  was  interrupted  and  famine  spread  over  the  land,  it  seemed  impossible  to  repeat  the  pre¬ 
viously  successful  strategy  in  which  the  Ly  dynasty  (1009-1225)  had  achieved  control  over  the 
whole  country  by  force  and  then  transformed  military  power  into  political  institutions.  With 
the  expansion  of  Vietnamese  territory,  it  had  become  easier  for  more  numerous  and  formida¬ 
ble  military  groups  to  develop  from  fertile  agricultural  bases;  regionalism  was  accendant. 1T 

In  the  midst  of  this  breakdown  of  central  authority,  one  of  the  three  dominant  families,  the 
Mac,  attempted  to  unify  the  country  under  its  dynastic  control  in  1527.  Instead  of  contributing 
to  unity  and  stability,  their  bid  for  power  precipitated  a  fratricidal  internal  war  that  continued 
spasmodically  until  just  before  the  French  intervened  in  Viet  .  am— almost  300  years  later. 

As  the  war  became  more  protracted,  the  conflict  was  gradually  stabilized  by  a  partition  of  the 
country  into  defined  territories  controlled  by  the  rival  families.  The  beginning  of  this  trend 
toward  partition  occurred  in  1592,  when  the  Mac  were  driven  out  of  the  Red  River  Delta  by  the 
force  protecting  the  vestigial  Le  dynasty.  Rather  than  restoring  unity,  the  victory  over  the 
Mac  merely  aggravate.,  n  already  strong  spirit  of  enmity  betw-een  the  Trinh  and  the  Nguyen. 

While  they  were  united  in  opposing  the  Mac,  these  two  families  were  divided  by  their  desire 
to  exercise  unchallenged  influence  over  the  impotent  Le  rulers.  They  both  regarded  the  Le  as 
the  only  legitimate  authority  in  the  country  and  each  of  them  accused  the  other  of  fomenting 
rebellion.  On  the  outcome  of  this  dynastic  impc  ise  rested  the  unity  and  stability  of  Viet  Nam 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  S3 

Lines  between  the  two  rival  families  hardened  as  the  Nguyen  steadily  consolidated  its 
strength  in  the  areas  south  of  the  Red  River  Delta  aiong  the  strategic  coastal  plain.  Unable  to 
reconcile  their  competition  for  dynastic  influence  and  regional  power,  the  two  adversaries,  in 
1620,  confronted  each  other  in  fierce  combat  that  persisted  tenaciously  for  50  years  until  the 
conflict  subsided  into  an  armed  stalemate.  The  disintegration  of  the  country  into  two  warring 
states  was  symbolized  by  a  wall  built  across  the  narrow  waist  of  Viet  Nam  at  the  eighteenth 
parallel  near  the  town  of  Dong  Hoi  just  north  of  Hue.  Erected  by  the  Nguyen,  the  wall  of 
Dong  Hoi  rose  to  a  height  of  eighteen  feet,  extended  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  and  in  1672 
proved  strong  enough  to  withstand  a  major  military  test  from  the  Trinh.  t*  Thereafter  the 
country  remained  divided  for  another  century  on  almost  the  same  territorial  basis  as  it  is 
today. 
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SOURCES  OF  MET  RAM’S  IRM  ITTCAL  DISUNITY 


Besides  stimulating  divisive  political  tendencies,  '  orritoria!  e,.pm>si.*n  a!so  brought  to 
Viet  Nam  an  unusual  geographic  shape— one  especially  conducive  to  regionalism  and  rebellion 
The  striking  dimensions  of  the  territory  resulting  from  the  relentless  southward  movement  are 
its  length  of  approximately  1,000  miles  and  its  width  of  only  300  miles  at  its  widest  and  about 
45  miles  at  its  narrowest  point.  Striking  as  they  are,  these  dimensions  do  not  reflect  the  fact 
that  Viet  Nam  lacks  geographic  unity.  Overall,  it  is  an  S-shaped  country  fragmented  with 
mountain  chains  and  held  together  by  a  thin  coastal  plain  loosely  connecting  two  deltas  at  ex¬ 
treme  ends  of  the  territory.  Except  for  the  generous  extent  of  seacoast,  with  frequem  '  arbors, 
few  natural  avenues  of  communication  span  the  length  of  the  country.  Isolated  areas,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  the  narrow,  central  coastal  plain,  but  also  in  the  mountainous  regions  surround¬ 
ing  the  deltas,  have  historically  posed  difficulties  for  central  administration  and  have  been  a 
haven  for  rebels.  *® 


Patterns  of  Settlement 


Patterns  of  population  seuiement  have  also  been  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  terrain. 
If  military  conquest  alone  had  been  the  instrument  of  Viet  Nam's  expansion,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  Vietnamese  would  occupy  the  territory  they  do  today.  Close  behind  the  military  forces 
were  the  settlers,  ready  to  bring  the  land  under  cultivation.  Yet  the  terrain,  in  addition  to 
limiting  communications,  restricted  the  locations  in  which  the  Vietnamese  population  could 
settle.  Only  lands  permitting  the  cull  tion  of  rice  under  irrigation,  the  very  foundation  of 
the  country's  agricultural  society,  were  suitable  for  Vietnamese  migration.  Such  areas  were 
extensive  in  the  deltas  located  at  either  end  of  the  territory.  In  the  approximately  600  miles 
between,  however,  there  were  only  small  and  frequently  isolated  fragments  of  land  snatched 
from  encroachment  by  the  mountains  on  one  side  and  by  the  sea  on  the  other.  Not  only  was  it 
difficult  to  adapt  the  Vietnamese  style  of  wet-rice  agriculture  to  the  surrounding  mountains, 
but  these  highlands  were  infested  with  the  malaria -carrying  Anopheles  mosquito.  2! 

The  overall  Limits  imposed  by  these  barriers  upon  Vietnamese  settlement  are  best  seen  in 
the  curious  pattern  of  population  distribution  that  has  emerged  as  a  result  of  southward  migra¬ 
tion.  Today,  roughly  30  million  Vietnamese  are  crowded  onto  less  than  20,000  of  the  country's 
approximately  128,000  square  miles  cf  territory.  Thus,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  population 
is  concentrated  on  less  than  20  percent  of  the  land  area,  which  results  in  some  of  the  densest 
population  clusters  anywhere  in  the  world.  Because  of  their  habitual  rice  agriculture  and  their 
vulnerability  to  upland  malaria,  the  Vietnamese  live  in  the  fertile  lowlands,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  'AC, 000  or  more  square  miles  of  plateau  and  mountains  are  sparsely  populated  by  non- 
Vietnamese  ethnic  minorities,  who  are  less  advanced  culturally  than  the  lowianders.  Thus  a 
major  dichotomy  between  the  upland  and  the  lowland  areas  is  reinforced  by  ethnic  as  well  as 
by  other  cultural  differences.  22 

A  focus  on  this  settlement  pattern  of  the  Vietnamese  people— their  reliance  on  irrigated 
rice  agriculture  and  their  history  of  territorial  expansion— illuminates  much  that  is  complex 
and  obscure  m  their  past  Such  a  perspective  sheds  light  on  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
Vietnamese  poliMes  and  society.  A  hypothesis  of  the  geographer  Pierre  Gourou  is  that  in  a 
tropical  country  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  tlooded  fields  what  alone  gives  rise  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  advanced  civilization,  while  at  the  same  time  this  develom,.  '..  limited  both  cul¬ 
turally  and  geographically.  23 


Significance  of  the  Village 


In  Viet  Nam  these  strengths  and  limits  of  development  are  test  seen  through  the  prime 
module  of  social  development— the  village.  It  was  due  primari!  to  the  cohesion  and  flexibility 
of  the  Vietnamese  village  that  popular  migration  followed  upon  military  conquest.  The  village 
was  the  institution  that  translated  the  potential  of  the  newly  occupied  land  into  the  reality  of 
productive  habitation. 

\  system  of  sponsored  settlement  developed  in  which  established  villages  sent  out  pio¬ 
neers.  They  were  usually  young  people  or  others  without  land  who  were  eager  to  get  new 
fields  and  create  new  villages.  Support  from  the  p.:  rent  villages  continued  until  the  offspring 
were  self-su^'cient.  'ihen  official  recognition  was  equested  from  the  emperor  who  bestowed 
a  name,  a  communal  seal,  and  a  guardian  spirit  upon  the  new  milage.  These  imperial  articles 
were  traditionally  centered  in  a  communal  house  (kne  vn  as  the  dinhi  which  was  in  effect  the 
symbol  of  village  unity,  a  place  for  religious  ceremoi.^cs  and  public  occasions,  and  in  r>  sense 
a  ritual  link  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  24 

Through  this  process  the  Vietnamese  village  facilitated  the  southward  territorial  advance 
that  simply  went  beyond  the  country’s  capacity  to  consolidate  its  gains  through  political  cen¬ 
tralization.  The  experience  after  1600  of  nearly  three  centuries  of  regionalism  and  disunity- 
trends  never  fully  resolved  before  France  assumed  control  over  the  country  -raises  several 
fundamental  questions  rbout  traditional  politics  in  Viet  Nam.  Perhaps  the  key  question  is. 
why  was  the  village  such  an  effective  instrument  of  cultural  expansion  while  central  institutions 
were  not  ?  The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  deeply  rooted  autonomy  of  the  village  which,  though 
guaranteed  by  statute,  had  evolved  through  custom  and  practice.  Accordir,  o  an  old  Vietnam¬ 
ese  proverb,  "the  laws  of  the  emperor  yield  to  the  customs  of  the  village. "25 

The  substance  of  this  proverb  had  its  roots  in  the  restraint  imposed  by  village  institutions 
on  the  power  of  the  central  authorities.  The  development  of  these  local  institutions,  it  seems, 
predated  those  of  th  central  administration;  their  origins  are  often  tra.  d  to  the  period  before 
China's  occupation  was  overthrown.  The  most  important  of  these  local  institutions  was  a 
council  of  notables  which,  among  other  things,  was  responsible  for  the  external  obligations  of 
the  village;  the  central  administration  did  not  deal  directly  with  individual  villagers.  Members 
o!  the  council  were  chosen  from  the  small  village  oligarchy  on  the  ba&is  of  age,  education, 
family  standing,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  wealth.  They  represented  the  cohesive  ties  of  the 
village— family,  Conrucian  learning, 26  and  property.  Only  the  council  of  notables  could  give 
the  state  Information  on  village  resources  when  collective  obligations  were  levied  for  taxes, 
coivees,  and  contingents  of  soldiers  for  uie  national  army,  and  tills  information  wr«  purposely 
falsified  to  le  isen  taxes.  Because  there  was  no  compulsory  registration  of  birth. .  and  deaths, 
the  village  rolls  were  an  inaccurate  and  incomplete  indication  of  village  population.  Yet  the 
state  refrained  from  enforcing  a  greater  surveillance  over  village  productivity  and  population 
because  of  their  respect  for  village  autonomy.  If  this  autonomy  were  violated,  as  the  French 
learned  later  to  their  misfortune,  then  the  tedrock  upon  which  political  stability  might  be 
founded  >>  ould  be  destroyed.  Vietnamese  regimes  treated  this  autonomy  with  respect  in  order 
that  they  might  perfect  a  stable  political  superstructure  for  *’ 


Functions  of  Villages  vs .  State  Authority 

Th<  limits  on  centralized  authority  arising  from  the  official  anonymity  of  individual  vil¬ 
lagers  and  the  prestige  of  the  council  of  notables  caused  the  village  and  not  the  state  to  have  the 
largest  executive  role  in  Vietnamese  politics.  In  general,  the  dynastic  authorities  attempted 


to  establish  a  balance  between  the  strength  of  the  village  and  the  necessary  requirements  of 
power  for  political  centralization. 23  A  skillful  division  of  labor  evolved  in  which  the  state 
performed  the  military,  judicial,  and  religious  functions,  while  all  public  works  and  services 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  village  authorities.  They  had  the  resources;  they  tr  t  the  roads, 
dikes,  and  bridges -the  state  was  essentially  a  coordinator.  The  state  did  all  the  countrywide 
planning,  and  then  issued  directives  for  decentralized  execution.  In  the  face  of  Sequent  insta¬ 
bility,  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  division  of  labor  ..csted  on  use  Confucian  political  tradition 
as  well  as  on  the  common  bond  of  self-interest.  Villagers  were  brought  up  to  believe  that 
their  survival  and  the  success  of  their  labor'  depended  on  ritualistic  observances  which  the 
emperor  -as  the  mediator  between  heaven  and  e^rth— prescribed,  and  in  some  cases  performed. 
Through  ritual  observances  similar  to  those  performed  by  the  emperor,  the  villagers  won  the 
favor  of  heaven  and  assured  their  harmony  with  nature. 

Although  the  division  of  responsibility  bet  wee-  an  administrative  superstructure  and 
autonomous  villages  was  skillful  when  in  operation,  it  created  profound  -weaknesses  in  Viet¬ 
namese  political  organization.  With  their  autonomy  and  command  over  local  resources,  the 
villages  could  easily  survive  it  cut  off  from  the  administrative  superstructure.  But  a  concern 
for  peace  and  security  caused  the  villages  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  dynastic  regime.  Con¬ 
flict  or  the  threat  of  it  would  interft.  e  wit*-  the  steady  routine  required  for  rice  farming,  the 
very  basis  of  village  life  would  then  be  challenged.  However,  when  the  incumbents  were  unable 
to  respond  to  village  needs  for  security  it  was  usually  both  convenient  and  advantageous  for 
villages  to  come  under  the  protection  of  political  movements  opposing  the  ruling  dynasty. 

While  village  resources  made  it  relatively  easy  for  rebels  to  develop  support  in  localized 
areas,  it  was  quite  difficult  for  them  to  achieve  legitimacy  throughout  the  country.  Faced 
with  the  same  type  of  problems  as  those  faced  by  the  incumbent  dynasty,  the  rebels  had  to 
institutionalize  political  power.  If  they  failed  to  dev>se  ways  of  assuring  security,  of  mobiliz¬ 
ing  a  population  for  political  and  military  action,  of  regularizing  the  access  to  political  power, 
and  of  sharing  power  among  those  who  had  obtained  it,  then  the  rebels  would  have  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  overthrowing  the  existing  dynasty  Moreover,  they  might  find  themselves  subject  to 
rebellion  in  their  own  ranks.  The  village  character  of  Vietnamese  society  seemed  to  lend 
itself  to  rebellion  while  discouraging  political  consolidation.  At  least  this  was  the  nature  of 
Vietnamese  politics  after  the  sixteenth  century  ,  UieTrinh  and  the  Nguyen  regimes  could  neither 
defeat  each  other  nc  consolidate  their  military  power  within  political  institutions. 


T ay  Son  Keix dl ion 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  stalemate  had  continued  for  a  century  between  the 
northern  (Trinhl  and  southern  (Nguyen)  regimes  without  there  having  been  a  major  military 
engagement.  But  this  lack  of  conflict  did  not  indicate  that  the  sources  of  rebellion  had  been 
eliminated.  During  the  seventeenth  and  .ghteenih  centuries  the  Nguyen  regime  had  expanded 
southward  until  it  occupied  the  Mekong  Delta  over  the  opposition  of  its  'ainbodian  inhabitants. 
Just  as  this  expansion  was  reaching  its  apogee,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  Nguyen  territory 
south  of  Hue  in  central  Viet  Nam.  Breaking  a  century  of  stalemate,  this  uprising  gave  the 
northerners,  the  Trinh,  an  unexpected  opportunity  u>  extend  their  control  over  the  whole  of 
Viet  Nam.  Through  inepuiess,  however,  the  Trinh  alienated  the  southern  rebels,  known  as 
the  Tay  Son.  who  turred  on  the  Trinh  while  also  fighting  the  Nguyen.  Kxcept  for  the  n  ale 
heir  to  their  fan.  'ial  leadership,  the  Nguyen  had  been  virtually  eliminated  h\  1777,  and  le.is 
than  .1  decade  lat'-r  Trinh  rule  in  the  north  was  defeated  decisively  by  th  Tay  San.  • 

Although  rebellion  had  broug.  .  disunity  in  the  sixteenth  ^entury,  it  was  out  >f  ih  -  lay  .  n 
rebellion  that  Viet  Nam  found  unity  in  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  cone  lesion  of  the  Tay  Son 
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rebellion  in  1802,  Vietnamese  territory  was  united  from  the  China  border  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  But  this  historic  achievement  was  not  accomplished  directly  by 
the  Tay  Son.  In  an  epic  conflict,  the  surviving  heir  to  the  Nguyen  regime  capitalized  on  the 
Tav  Son's  preoccupation  in  the  north  to  return  from  exile,  to  recapture  the  Mekong  Delta,  and, 
in  1788,  to  seizv.  control  over  the  strategic  region  around  Saigon,  and  later  to  proclaim  himself 
Emperor  Gia  Long.  He  mig,..  nave  beer,  unable  to  consolidate  these  territorial  gains  arid  unity 
the  country,  however,  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  substantial  military  and  naval  rein- 
torcemerte  from  France.  Arranged  by  the  French  missionary  prelate,  Bishop  Pigneau  de 
B^haine,  this  vital  aid  marked  the  revival  of  a  dormant  interest  in  Viet  Nam  by  the  French 
church,  31 


Beginning  of  French  Interests  in  Viet  Nam 

Opportunities  for  outside  involvement  in  Viet  Nam's  internal  conflict  had  existed  sine  > 
warfare  divided  the  country  in  1620.  French  interests  in  Viet  Nam  had  stemmed  from  this 
earlier  period  in  which  the  Nguven  regime  had  also  been  dependent  on  external  aid,  French 
priests  had  been  in  the  country  since  the  early  seventeenth  century  when  the  Nguyens'  initial 
weakness  in  the  struggle  against  the  Trinh  had  led  them  to  seek  sophisticated  weaponry  from 
the  Portuguese.  These  French  priests,  part  of  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  missio.,  "--ere  so  success¬ 
ful  m  winning  converts  that  they  were  expelled  when  the  armed  stalemate  reduced  the  Nguyens' 
dependency  on  external  aid.  Not  until  the  1780's  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Tay  Son  rebellion  did 
France's  freedom  from  worldwide  commitments  coincide  with  an  opportunity  for  influence  in 
Viet  Nam.  But  the  French  Revolution  cut  short  the  participation  of  the  forces  raised  through 
the  influence  of  the  French  clergy  at  Versailles.  Once  again  France's  interest  in  Viet  Nam 
subsided.  32 

Mien  Emperor  Gia  Long  unified  Viet  N.  m  in  1802,  the  country's  capacities  for  political 
centralization  had  reached  ahigh -water  marl  Realizing  that  this  unity  had  been  e  ssenti&lly 
a  military  achievement,  the  new  emperor  tried  to  overcome  the  regionalism  that  had  divided 
the  country  for  centuries.  Institutions  were  created  to  promote  the  political  integration  of 
the  Vietnamese  people,  but  regional  and  parochial  identities  continued  to  exert  stronger  pres¬ 
sures.  Beneath  the  surface  of  apparent  political  unity  the  governors  of  the  various  legions 
held  the  real  power  while  formally  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  emptier.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  future  of  Vietnamese  politics,  even  this  promising  trend  toward  unification 
was  ended  with  Gia  long's  death,  and  in  1820  an  authoritarian  and  xenophobic  policy  was 
inaugurated  by  his  heirs.  33 

Once  again  internal  tensions  created  opportunities  for  outside  intervention.  The  French 
were  denied  the  influence  in  Vietn.  iese  affairs  that  they  had  enjoyed  during  the  fight  for  uni¬ 
fication  and  had  come  to  expect  during  the  period  of  consolidation.  Not  ?"•  prisingly,  it  was 
the  Catholic  missionaries  who  were  the  hardest,  hit.  Gia  Long's  successors  saw  Christianity 
as  a  threat  to  the  CY.nfucian  traditions  upon  which  Vietnamese  politics  were  founded.  They 
proscribed  Christian  missions  and  eventually  put  some  of  the  French  clergymen  to  death. 

Since  protection  of  its  missionaries  by  the  Far  Eastern  fleet  became  a  significant  issue  in 
France,  the  Vietnamese  attacks  on  the  church  provided  a  convenient  opportunity  for  Napoleon 
III  to  solidify  the  tenuous  domestic  position  of  the  Second  Empire.  >4 

After  initial  setbacks  the  intervention  in  Viet  Na:n  1  :u.  hed  by  Napoleon  Ill  in  response  to 
domestic  religious  sentiment  berame  the  special  interest  of  the  French  Navy.  More  inter¬ 
ested  in  acquiring  territory  than  religious  converts,  the  navy’s  enthusiasm  resulted  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Viet  Nam  and  the  ethnic  and  culturally  distinct  areas  of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  These 


disparate  countries  were  formed,  in  1897,  into  a  territory  known  thereafter  as  Indochina— a 
name  chosen  as  a  semantic  compensation  for  French  colonial  failures  in  India  and  China  at  the 
hands  of  the  British.  35 

CON  *  OURS  OF  FRENCH  RULE  IN  VIET  NAM 

In  administering  their  territorial  acquisition,  the  French  created  a  state  in  which  colonial 
administration  virtually  supplanted  indigenous  politics.  Obviously,  the  primary  French  con¬ 
cern  was  to  prevent  Vietnamese  opposition  from  threatening  their  colonial  rule.  Although  they 
could  not  stop  rebellion  entirely,  the  French  did  neutralize  it  through  military  and  administra¬ 
tive  control.  Yet  the  effect  of  these  preventives  was  to  eliminate  all  but  the  most  circum¬ 
scribed  and  stylized  political  activity.  In  becoming  the  country's  incumbent  government,  the 
French  suppressed  the  energies  that  had  gone  into  centuries  of  political  conflict  among  the 
Vietnamese.  Almost  no  legitimate  channels  for  political  expression  existed;  the  politics  of 
the  Vietnamese  became  synornnous  with  sedition  in  French  Indochina.  Unintentionally,  how¬ 
ever,  Vietnamese  political  energies  were  enlarged  by  the  unexpected  social  consequences  of 
colonial  programs.  Ultimately,  when  French  strength  wavered  in  the  1940's,  pent-up  political 
energies  erupted  in  a  ,  evolution  that  no  amount  of  French  force  could  subdue.  36 

Partitionment  as  a  Suppressive  Measure 

The  suppression  of  Vietnamese  political  life  was  begun  by  the  administrative  partitioning 
of  the  country.  It  occurred  initially  through  the  uneven  pattern  of  French  military  occupation. 
Viet  Nam  would  have  been  occupied  all  at  orre  but  for  the  limits  on  French  resources  imposed 
by  other  foreign  commitments.  A  combination  of  far-flung  imperial  ambitions  and  domestic 
counterpressures  made  the  French  occupation  a  piecemeal  affair.  Bv  the  treaty  of  June  1862, 
the  southernmost  portion  of  Viet  Nam— called  CocMnchina  by  its  French  occupiers— came 
under  French  control.  The  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  country,  known  to  the  French  as 
Annam  and  Tonkin,  did  not  become  parts  of  the  French  Empire  until  more  than  twelve  rears 
after  Cochinchina  was  occupied.  Annam,  the  former  Chinese  name  for  Viet  Nam— a  L. .  ai 
onsidered  derogatory  by  the  Vietnamese— and  Tonkin  were  acquired  thr  ough  treaties  of 
1864-86  with  trie  Vietnamese  government  at  Rue  and  the  Chinese  at  Peking.  R  The  resulting 
fragmentation  of  the  country  was  peri  uated  by  a  colonial  mythology  which  regarded  Viet  Nam 
not  as  one  country  but  as  three:  Annam,  Tonki” .  and  Cochinchina.  Even  the  name  Viet  Nam, 

\  th  v  ich  the  country  had  been  baptized  by  Gia  Long  in  1802,  was  outlawed  and  uttered  only 
as  a  rallying  cry  of  revolutionaries,  w 

Partitioning  Viet  Nam  into  three  parts  aided  the  security  of  France's  colonial  state  against 
countrywide  uprisings.  Administrative  barriers  were  imposed  to  discourage  the  Vietnamese 
from  unifying  their  potential  resources  against  the  French.  Such  obstacles  helped  to  perpet¬ 
uate  the  traditional  pressures  of  regionalism  and  parochialism  that  had  previously  limited 
Vietnamese  poldiea!  •«  *i.j  '  ■  i or  to  .  .  :.^h  ii.L r\-..tioii  administrative  regions  y  known  as 
kv  in  Vietnamese)  had  existed,  and  the  tripartite  subdivision  roughly  approximated  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  three  ky .  But  under  the  V  etnamese  these  regions  were  apparent Iv  intended,  es  ¬ 
pecially  in  Gin  long's  regime,  to  promote  tlie  unity  <>f  a  disparate  and  difficult -to-adnuniste r 
country.  With  the  French,  however,  the  three  countries,  or  pays  in  the  French  language,  ap 
jeered  as  manifestations  of  the  well  -  worn  technique,  divide  and  rule.  "•* 

t'f  course,  administrative  subdivisions  alone  could  not  ensure  political  impotence  aim  .g 
the  Vietnamese.  But  new  and  more  important  bases  for  disunity  were  created  through  separate 


French  policies  and  prog -a  ms  for  each  administrative  region.  Perhaps  the  sharpest  of  these 
regional  differences  was  between  Cochinehina  and  the  other  two  pays.  Partly  because  it.  was 
occupied  more  than  two  decades  before  the  rest  of  Viet  Nam  and  partly  because  it  was  ruled 
as  a  ctlony  of  France  with  fewer  treaty  or  legal  restraints,  Cochinehina  developed  after  a 
distinctive  pattern. 

Patterns  of  Administration 

A  difference  in  public  administration  was  one  of  the  more  significant  aspects  oi  this 
distinctiveness,  fr.  Viet  Nam,  as  elsewhere,  the  selection  and  training  of  civi’  servants  is  a 
key  political  act  indicating  where  power  lies.  Originally,  the  French  Navy  expected  to  govern 
Cochinehina  through  the  existing  mandarinal  administration.  But  after  the  French  occupation, 
local  officials  fled  northward  into  central  Viet  Nam,  leaving  the  French  with  the  task  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  territory  directly.  Because  the  number  of  French  personnel  was  limited,  it 
became  necessary  to  recruit  another  cadre  of  Vietnamese  to  consolidate  French  colonial  con¬ 
trol.  Chosen  without  regard  to  traditional  criteria  and  trained  in  the  French  language  and 
procedures,  a  totaiiv  new  kind  of  Vietnamese  official  appeared.  Enjoying  a  status  of  authority 
and  prestige  by  virtue  of  their  loyaltv  to  the  alien  rule,  these  new  Vietnamese  officials  were 
committed  to  France  even  hrf  re  the  whole  of  Viet  Nam  had  come  under  French  control. 

By  contrast,  when  occupied  two  decades  later,  the  other  areas  of  Viet  Nam  were  adminis¬ 
tered  indirectly  through  the  traditional  bureaucracy,  the  mandarinate.  Although  some  man¬ 
darins  resisted  the  French,  there  existed  no  sanctuary  where  the  majority  of  them  could  flee. 
Moreover,  in  Annam  and  Tonkin  France's  occupation  was  in  theory  a  "protection"  of  Viet 
Nam  ••  traditional  government.  In  principle,  the  continuation  of  the  mandarinate  was  sanctioned 
by  treaty.  Despite  its  treaty  commitments,  however,  France  actively  interfered  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  these  "protectorates"  in  order  to  insure  the  perpetuation  of  its  colonial  rule. 
Instead  of  abolishing  the  mandarinate  outright,  the  French  sought  to  decrease  its  continuity 
with  traditional  politics  and  to  increase  its  bureaucratic  capacities  to  fulfill  colonial  programs. 
Entrance  examinations  for  the  mandarinate  which  tested  Confucian  learning  were  discontinued 
in  Tonkin  in  1915  and  in  Annam  in  191s.  Classical  knowledge  also  lost  more  of  its  relevance 
for  social  mobility  as  political  opportunities  de-  »p^d.  such  as  the  ones  ottered  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hanoi  which  opened  >.i  1918  to  train  limited  num tiers  of  Vietnamese  for  technical  s[>e 
cialties  and  administration  During  the  25  years  before  rtvolut.  broke  out,  the  distinction 
between  direct  and  indirect  rule  became  virtually  meaningless  exec  i  *n  a  legal  sense  it 

Even  though  administrative  personnel  throughout  Vietnam  were  eventually  trained  in  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  manner,  definite  regional  differences  persisted.  By  the  time  direct  rule 
was  considered  for  the  whole  of  the  country,  Cochinehina  already  had  more  than  half  a  eenturv 
of  experience  with  its  effects.  The  French- oriented  functionaries  of  Cochinehina  contrasted 
wun  the  curious  mixture  of  administrative  personnel  in  Tonkin  and  Annam.  In  these  protec¬ 
torates  were  the  older  mandarins,  submissive  to  the  French  vet  lova!  to  the  traditional  mon¬ 
archy.  Alongside  them  were  the  younger.  Western-trained  administrators  whose  loyalties 
were  uncertain.  When  the  revolution  occurred,  these  administrative  elites  formed  onh  a 
portion  of  the  political  leadership  of  the  country,  yet  they  had  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
course  of  events  through  their  attempts  to  lead  the  various  regions  in  separate  directions.  i: 

And  until  the  resolution  Hi  oko  out,  their  diversity  was  a  guarantee  that  *  hey  would  not  unite 
their  energies  against  French  rule. 


Regional  Differences 


Differences  in  administration,  despite  their  significance  in  shaping  a  potential  political 
leadership  along  regional  lines,  were  overshadowed  by  social  and  economic  changes  in  creating 
new  bases  for  regionalism.  Rather  than  being  randomly  distributed,  these  changes  were 
clustered  regionally.  Industrial  development  in  the  north  and  plantation  agriculture,  along  with 
a  vast  increase  in  cultivatable  land  in  the  Mekong  Delta  in  the  south,  produced  conspicuous  re¬ 
gional  peculiarities  in  Vietnamese  society.  What  industrial  labor  force  there  was  in  Viet  Nam 
was  concentrated  in  the  north,  while  a  previously  nonexistent  class  of  Vietnamese  absentee 
landowners  arose  in  Cochinchina  as  a  result  of  land  development.  <3 

From  these  clustered  changes  came  regional  identities  which  we  re  often  stronger,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Cochinchina,  than  any  lingering  feelings  for  a  unified  and  independent  Viet  Nam.  Of 
all  the  regions,  the  south  was  more  susceptible  to  such  changes.  It  had  been  settled  by  the 
Vietnamese  for  less  than  a  century  before  French  occupation  occurred.  The  Vietnamese  people 
and  their  traditions  had  not  yet  been  firmly  implanted  before  they  came  under  the  forceful  in¬ 
fluence  of  France.  Consequently,  Cochinchina  became  known  as  the  most  Gallicized  area  of 
colorial  Viet  Nam,  while  Annam— which  on  the  whole  had  had  the  least  amount  of  social  change— 
was  known  as  the  most  traditional  area  of  the  country.  Although  Tonkin,  the  administrative 
and  academic  center  of  all  Indochina,  underwent  substantial  social  change,  it  nonetheless  re¬ 
tained  a  close  identification  with  Vietnamese  traditions. 

Colonially  induced  regionalism  that  tended  to  reinforce  cultural  differences  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Vietnamese  southward  migration.  Parochial  characteristics  have  become  convenient 
symbols  of  regional  identity.  One  of  the  most  easily  noticed  has  been  the  difference  in  dialect 
and  pronunciation  in  the  Vietnamese  language  between  north  and  south.  The  southern  tongue 
is  a  less  inflected,  flatter,  and  softer  way  of  speaking  a  language  common  to  all  Vietnamese,** 
but  it  is  thought  by  northerners  to  be  a  less  proper,  provincial  accent.  In  addition,  village  cus¬ 
toms  and  family  structure  in  the  less  densely  populated  Mekong  Delta  have  been  more  informal 
and  less  rigid  than  traditional  practices  which  orrginated  in  the  thickly  settled  Red  River  Delta 
homeland  of  the  Vietnamese.  *5  These  characteristics  have  made  the  southerners  more  ame¬ 
nable  to  change,  yet  have  given  them  less  stability  during  the  uncertainty  of  social  change. 
Speaking  a  parochial  tongue  and  showing  less  respect  for  traditions,  southerners  have  been 
looked  down  upon  by  northerners  as  being  less  cultivated.  In  turn,  northerners  have  been 
thought  by  their  more  gregarious  southern  brethren  to  be  overly  formal  and  haughty.  Eventu¬ 
ally  such  popular  conceptions  limited  the  possibilities  for  cooperation  among  the  Vietnamese 
and  affected  th«.'r  potential  for  common  action. 

Symbolizing  the  changes  that  gave  regionalism  a  new  emphasis  in  Viet  Nam  were  the  su¬ 
perficial  contrasts  that  developed  between  the  regional  centers  of  Hue,  Hanoi,  and  Saigon.  In 
Annam,  Hue— the  center  of  the  country— remained  virtually  unchanged  except  for  its  increasing 
impotence  and  its  irrelevance  to  the  changes  occurring  elsewhere.  It  continued  to  be  a  small, 
sedate  town  where  the  archaic  imperial  court  of  Viet  Nam  periodically  performed  Confucian 
rituals  amid  the  decaying  monuments  of  the  vestigial  Nguyen  dynasty.  Court  mandarins  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  government  that  had  been  the  first  to  unite  Viet  Nam,  yet  which,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  lacked  all  but  the  anachronistic  vestiges  of  power. 

To  the  north,  Hanoi  became  a  mandarin-controlled,  red  brick  administrative  city,  built  on 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Vietnamese  capital.  In  the  period  after  1920,  here  were  found  the  new 
men  of  Vietnamese  politics;  the  recently  trained  administrators  who,  despite  uncertain  politi¬ 
cal  loyalties,  helped  carry  the  burden  of  administering  Indochina.  In  the  little  more  than  two 
decades  between  the  beginning  of  their  recruitment  in  the  1920's  and  the  outbreak  of  revolution 
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in  1945,  these  administrators  did  not  develop  a  close  identification  with  French  interests;  their 
opportunities  were  too  restricted  for  that.  When  the  revolution  arrived  they  went  along,  taking 
their  administrative  talents  with  them.  At  the  other  end  of  the  country  in  Cochinchina  were 
the  Francophile  Vietnamese  who  had  found  wider  opportunities  through  French  colonialism. 

It  was  they  who  supported  France  when  the  challenge  came.  Saigon— their  "Paris  of  the 
Orient— emerged  from  a  marsh,  through  an  elaborate  French  construction  program,  to  become 
a  gleaming  commercial  port  city  which  often  reminded  visitors  of  a  provincial  town  in  the  south 
of  France. 


New  Problems  Emerge 

Besides  reinforcing  old— mainly  regional— tensions,  French  colonial  policies  created  new 
ones.  Although  colonially  sponsored  social  change  became  clustered  regionally  it  was  not 
planned  that  way.  A  reinforced  regionalism  was  a  byproduct  of  changes  that  resulted  from 
programs  directed  toward  other,  primarily  economic,  purposes.  In  broad  outline,  these 
changes  occurred  from  the  creation  of  an  export  economy  in  primary  products— mainly  rice 
and  rubber  but  some  minerals— with  a  protected  market  for  French-manufactured  imports;  the 
introduction  of  taxation  in  money  to  finance  expenditures  of  the  colonial  budget;  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  primary  education.  While  these  changes  held  out  the  promise  of  modernization,  they 
were  insufficient  to  achieve  that  goal.  They  left  Viet  Nam  halfway  between  the  traditional  and 
modern  worlds.  Viet  Nam's  colonial  economy  was  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  in  international 
commodity  and  monetary  markets  and  did  not  possess  the  institutional  structure  for  sustained 
economic  growth.  It  lacked  a  self-generating  Industrial  sector  able  to  absorb  the  people  drawn 
into  the  towns  in  the  hope  of  gaining  access  to  the  monetary  economy.  «* 

Under  the  impetus  of  colonial  programs,  wide  segments  of  Vietnamese  society  were  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  traditional  and  toward  modern  ways  of  life.  Such  a  movement  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  process  of  social  mobilization.  As  an  analytic  concept,  social  mobilization  is 
defined  by  Karl  Deutsch  "as  the  process  in  which  major  clusters  of  old  social,  economic,  and 
psychological  commitments  are  eroded  or  broken  and  people  become  available  for  new  patterns 
of  socialization  and  behavior. "«  Two  distinct  stages  are  Implied  in  this  process.  The  first 
stage  involves  "the  uprooting  or  breaking  away  from  old  settings,  habits,  and  commitments," 
while  the  second  stage  is  concerned  with  "the  induction  of  the  mobilized  persons  into  some 
relatively  stable  new  patterns  of  group  membership,  organization,  and  commitment. "«  During 
the  colonial  era  in  Viet  Nam  the  first  stage  was  fairly  widespread,  but  the  second  touched  the 
mobilized  population  only  slightly.  The  Vietnamese  were  only  partially  mobilized.  They  had 
moved  away  from  traditional  lives,  but  they  had  not  been  reintegrated  into  a  new  pattern,  nor 
had  the  institutions  for  this  reintegration  been  established. 

Viet  Nam's  halfway  house  on  the  road  to  modernization  was  neither  stable  nor  tension-free. 
Many  Vietnamese  were  caught  between  the  deterioration  of  old  commitments— to  the  village  and 
the  clan— and  the  lack  of  or  the  uncertainty  of  new  commitments  to  factory,  foremen,  teachers, 
workgroups,  classmates,  and  the  like.  Voluntary  associations  so  closely  identified  with  social 
integration  in  highly  mobile,  modern  societies  did  not  come  easily  to  the  Vietnamese.  They 
fell  back  upon  flctive  or  real  kinship  identities  and  secret  societies.  Moreover,  there  was 
little  hope  of  reintegration  through  the  institutions  of  the  colonial  state;  it  sought  only  to  keep 
tensions  arising  out  of  the  imbalances  of  Vietnamese  society  from  erupting  out  of  control. 

Potential  reintegration  through  economic  growth  was  restricted  by  the  mercantilist  sys¬ 
tem  of  colonial  trade  in  which  the  colonies  were  supposed  to  absorb  the  exports  of  French  in¬ 
dustry  while  supplying  tropical  products  in  return.  Unfettered,  indigenous  economic  development 
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would  haVe  reduced  the  need  for  French  Imports  Into  Viet  Nam,  and  therefore  had  to  be  con- 
trolled.  Politics  also  could  not  play  its  potentially,  conciliatory  role,  much  less  act  as  a  force 
,, '  e4atep*atlon.  The  colonial  bureaucracy  absorbed  most  of  the  functions  of  Viet  Nam's 
polltica1  life  down  to  the  village.  The  role  that  mandarlnal  recruitment  had  once  played  in  in¬ 
stitutionalizing  political  power,  conciliating  tensions,  and  integrating  farflung  villages  into  a 
centralized  political  system  was  neglected.  The  colonial  administration  could  fulfill  none  of 
these  functions;  instead,  it  became  a  training  ground  for  a  new  type  of  bureaucratically  com¬ 
petent  Vietnamese  elite.  In  the  uncertainty  of  the  colonial  world  the  understandable  anxiety  of 
these  new  bureaucrats  for  prestige  and  occupational  mobility  outweighed  their  concern  for  the 
problems  of  politics  of  the  country  and  generated  another  set  of  tensions. 


Destruction  of  Traditional  Political  System 

The  existence  of  unreconciled  tensions  was  nothing  new  to  Viet  Nam.  Prior  to  the  French 
intervention  the  Vietnamese  political  capacity  for  resolving  conflict  was  conspicuously  poor; 
violence  and  Internal  warfare  were  endemic.  Yet,  on  occasions  when  unity  had  been  achieved, 
determined  efforts  were  made  to  institutionalize  political  power.  France  was  both  capable  of 
quelling  violence  and  eager  to  do  so,  but  she  gave  little  attention  to  the  long-range  consequences 
of  holding  power  by  force  rather  than  through  institutionalized  compliance.  Political,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  administrative,  institutions  were  not  a  mrt  of  the  French  colonial  state,  except  for 
high-level  advisory  councils  composed  of  a  small  umber  of  French  and  Vietnamese  in  each  of 
the  three  pays  of  Viet  Nam. «  While  the  French  administrative  structure  was  suppressing  a 
traditional  system  of  politics  with  its  own  unique  criteria  for  mobility  and  power  based  on  Con- 
fucian  concepts,  it  was  establishing  a  system  with  little  mobility  and  almost  no  power  for  indig¬ 
enous  participants.  At  the  time  that  social  change  was  occurring  more  rapidly  than  ever,  no 
legitimate  channels  for  expressing  or  reconciling  social  tension  were  permitted  to  a  people 
with  a  long  tradition  of  lively  political  life.  In  destroying  the  old  structures  of  politics  and 
neglecting  to  create  new  ones,  France  was  undermining  its  own  interests  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  destabilizing  effects  of  French  colonialism  had  several  important  consequences  in 
developing  the  potential  for  revoluticn  in  Viet  Nam.  At  the  lowest  level  of  the  institutional 
hierarchy,  the  Vietnamese  village  was  no  longer  the  vital  cohesive  force  it  had  once  been. 
These  qualities:  were  lost  to  it  largely  because  the  French  had  violated  the  anonymity  of  the 
villagers  and  the  autonomy  of  the  village.  This  occurred  through  three  major  reforms: 

(1)  The  institution  of  regular  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  which 
permitted  the  composition  of  more  accurate  tax  rolls;  (2)  the  im¬ 
position  of  tighter  French  control  over  the  Council  of  Notables,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  tax  and  budgetary  matters;  and  (3)  the  substitution  of  election 
for  co-optation  of  council  members.  The  first  two  of  these  reforms 
undermined  tie  patriarchal  system  by  curtailing  the  considerable  admin¬ 
istrative— and  conr  quently  financial— latitude  with  which  the  councils 
of  notables  had  be^n  accustomed  to  function.  The  third  reform  encour¬ 
aged  the  taxpayers  to  look  after  their  own  affairs,  so 

By  weakening  traditional  village  leadership  and  promoting  the  legal  autonomy  of  the  individual 
villagers  without  establishing  new  forms  of  political  organization  to  encompass  these  relation¬ 
ships,  the  French  were  inviting  the  disintegration  of  the  Vietnamese  social  system. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change  in  creating  the  potential  for  revolution  in  Viet  Nam 
was  the  formation  of  new  sets  of  elites.  These  elites  emerged  from  French  colonial 
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W°7  br!^lnK, Vi6t  Nam  lnto  cl08er  contact  ***  modern  world.  Besides 
..  administrattve  cadre,  this  elite  Included  people  who  were  naturalized  as  French  citizens, 
thooe  who  received  French  education,  those  who  became  commercial  entrepreneurs  and  prop- 
erty  owners,  and  finally  those  members  of  the  traditional  elite  who  adapted  their  talents  to 
quaUfy  for  color ial  elite  status.  Although  by  definition  these  elites  had  more  opportunities 
than  did  the  mass  of  the  population,  still,  their  social  and  occupational  mobility  was  limited. 
Restrictions  arose  because  the  institutions  into  which  they  were  mobilized  were  circumscribed 
by  the  confines  of  the  colonial  society.  Moreover,  most  of  the  important  positions  in  these 
institutions  were  held  by  Frenchmen.  Vietnamese  did  not  receive  opportunities  commensurate 
with  their  expectations,  especially  in  having  access  to  positions  of  authority. «  For  the  French 
to  have  shared  such  power  would  have  required  the  creation  of  a  mutually  beneficial  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Vietnamese  to  protect  France's  colonial  interests.  Such  a  political  relationship 
or  community  of  interest  the  French  conspicuously  failed  to  create. 


Under  the  impact  of  French  colonialism  Viet  Nam  became  "a  nation  off  balance. "52  Social 
change 8  had  been  induced  by  colonial  programs,  but  there  was  hardly  a  harmonious  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  new  society  and  the  old  Viet  Nam.  These  changes  had  "dislocated  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mode  of  life  and  produced  a  poorly  integrated  society  in  which  a  small,  urban-oriented 
Westernized  elite  was  largely  alienated  from  the  bulk  of  the  village  based  population.  "*s  Al¬ 
though  harmony  had  been  intermittent  in  traditional  Viet  Nam,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  widely 
shared  ideal,  especially  in  the  life  of  the  villages.  The  basis  for  this  harmony  had  been  a 
structure  of  authority  based  on  Confucian  precepts  and  buttressed  by  strong  patrilineal  kinship 
ties.  The  social  changes  wrought  during  colonial  rule  were  undoubtedly  unnecessary  If  Viet 
Nam  were  to  participate  in  the  interdependent  life  of  the  modem  world.  However,  too  little 
attention  was  given  to  the  effects  of  this  process  on  the  structure  of  authority  or  popular  com¬ 
pliance.  Since  the  village  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  foundation  of  Vietnamese  society, 
the  deterioration  of  its  resiliency  was  certain  to  have  a  strong  impact  on  the  stability  of  the 
society  as  a  whole.  Because  the  villages  lay  outside  the  modern  sector  that  France  was  creat¬ 
ing  in  the  urban  centers,  this  social  instability  wa»mot  apparent.  French  administration,  com¬ 
merce,  and  military  force  provided  a  veneer  of  stability  on  a  society  halfway  between  the 
traditional  and  the  modem  worlds. 


Despite  the  instability  emergent  in  Vietnamese  society  during  colonial  rule,  revolution 
might  never  have  occurred.  Although  rebellions  broke  out  periodically,  they  were  usually 
localized  affairs  and  rarely  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  colonial  regime.  Before  1940,  a  force 
of  only  10,776  regular  French  troops,  16,218  men  of  the  indigenous  militia,  and  507  f  rench 
police  agents  were  sufficient  to  keep  order  among  19  million  Vietnamese. «  In  1954,  200,000 
French  and  African  troops  and  225,000  indigenous  troops  were  forced  to  surrender  after  seven 
years  of  revolutionary  war.  55  Initially,  rebellions  against  French  rule  were  led  by  men  loyal 
to  the  imperial  government  at  Hue;  later  rural  uprisings  became  virtually  leaderless  protests 
of  discontented  peasants.  However,  in  the  early  1930's  a  new  type  of  leadership  appeared  to 
take  advantage  of  incipient  rebellion.  Paradoxically,  the  rural  areas  did  not  produce  these 
leaders;  they  came  from  the  French  schools  and  bureaucracy  in  the  urban  centers.  They  were 
part  of  the  modern  elite  that  France  had  created  to  facilitate  the  development  of  a  colonial 
economy  and  administration.  Yet  this  elite  had  not  been  assimilated  Into  the  world  they  were 
being  asked  to  create.  Their  lack  of  a  stake  in  the  colonially  created  world  induced  many 
French -trained  Vietnamese  to  seek  the  fulfillment  they  had  come  to  expect  through  rebellion 
against  France. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  rebellions  led  by  the  new  French-trained  elites  were  no  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  previous  traditionalist  uprisings.  Gradually  it  became  clear  that  the  old-style 
Vietnamese  rebellion  could  not  affect  French  power.  A  more  comprehensive,  structured,  and 
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enduring  movement  was  required.  When  the  Japanese  wartime  occupation  broke  the  French 
hold  on  Viet  Nam,  a  small  but  strategic  portion  of  this  frustrated  elite  went  into  action.  They 
had  learned  that  only  a  broad-scale  revolution  could  achieve  the  objectives  they  sought. 
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CHAFTEF.  2 

THE  COLONIAL  BACKGROUND  TO  THE  VIETNAMESE 
REVOLUTION,  1885-1940 


TRANSFORMATION  OF  VIETNAMESE  POLITICS 

The  treaties  of  protection  of  1883-84  imposed  upon  Viet  Nam  by  the  military  force  of 
France,  did  not  mean  the  end  of  opposition  to  French  rule.  This  opposition  continued  inter¬ 
mittently  until  France  was  finally  forced  to  retreat  from  Viet  Nam  in  1954.  In  opposing 
France,  Viet  Nam's  greatest  weakness  in  the  mid  nineteenth  century'  was  her  greatest  strength 
in  the  mid-twentieth:  a  political  organization  capable  cf  mobilizing  and  directing  a  large  body 
of  men  in  military  and  political  action:  and  a  political  appeal  to  sustain  the  functioning  of  this 
organization  and  to  maintain  the  loyalty  of  the  populace  toward  it.  Throughout  the  70  years 
between  1884  and  1954,  Vietnamese  opposition  to  French  rule  underwent  a  substantial  trans¬ 
formation  to  achieve  this  posLion  of  strength.  In  order  to  understand  more  fully  how  the 
French  were  overthrown,  it  is  necessary'  to  trace  tae  lines  of  the  internal  political  transfor¬ 
mation  of  Viet  Nam  back  to  the  imposition  of  alien  control  over  the  country 

From  this  perspective  it  is  possible  to  discern  several  general  phases  through  which 
Vietnamese  political  development  passed.  The  first  of  these  broad  phases,  was  a  transitional 
one.  ranging  from  the  militant,  yet  uncoordinated,  and  largely  ineffectual  pretests  of  those 
identified  with  the  traditional  political  structure,  to  the  formation  of  the  new  political  parties 
based  on  the  ideologies  of  nationalism  and  communism  in  the  year  1925.  The  second  phase 
consisted  of  an  assertion  through  countrywide  political  parties  of  nationalist  and  Communist 
identities  and  of  their  frustrated  attempts  to  overthrow  French  rule.  This  ora  of  unresolved 
political  conflict  w;  s  superseded  in  1941  when  the  Communists  and  the  nationalists  organized 
political  fronts  against  both  the  Japanese  and  the  French  occupations  if  Viet  Nam.  The  third 
broad  phase  in  the  ti  ansformation  of  the  politics  of  Viet  Nam  aw  the  emergence  of  a  well- 
organized,  Communist-dominated  political  movement  which  succeeded  in  channeling  the  aspira- 
i  ins  and  many  of  the  adherents  of  Vietnamese  nationalism  and  in  forging  the  nucleus  of  an 
armed  force. 

The  basis  for  this  tripartite  division  of  the  anticolonial  politics  of  Viet  Nam  has  not  been 
merely  the  organizational  developments  ,.Nch  these  dates  represent.  These  phases  reflect 
the  changes  in  the  structure  of  Vietnamese  'Klitical  life  brought  on  by  the  impact  of  French 
colonialism  The  first  of  these  phases  reflects  the  destruction  of  the  countrywide  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  traditional  political  system  and  the  persistence  of  its  uncoordinated  fragments  in 
militant  protest  against  French  occupation.  This  initial  phase  also  reflects  the  attempt  by 
leader^  identified  with  traditional  concepts  of  politics  to  find  new  bases  of  power  with  which 
to  focus  their  protest  against  France.  It  saw  the  end  of  the  imperial  restoration  movement  as 
a  meaningful  political  appeal  and  at  the  same  time  it  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  foundation  for 
later  political  movements.  What  is  perhaps  most  significant  about  this  period  is  that  it  oc¬ 
curred  before  the  major  alteration  of  Vietnamese  society  and  before  the  creation  of  a  French- 
educated  elite,  an  industrial  iabor  force,  and  a  landless  peasantry  with  monetary  debts. 
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These  effects  of  colonialism  were  absorbed  during  the  second  phase  of  Vietnamese  politi¬ 
cal  development  under  French  dominance.  During  this  period,  mere  broadly  based  political 
organizations  were  formed,  although  the  limitations  of  regional  political  identities  were  not 
surmounted  to  a  significant  degree,  Parochial  affinities  were  equally  as  important  an  obstacle 
to  countrywide  political  movements  as  were  the  surveillance  and  the  repression  by  French 
authorities.  After  the  Japanese  coup  de  force  of  March  1945,  which  effectively  ended  French 
colonial  sovereignty  in  Viet  Nam,  these  centripetal  forces  in  Vietnamese  politics  reappeared 
with  vigor.  The  postwar  experience  showed  that  it  was  the  Communists  who  had  used  the 
Japanese  interregnum  to  build  a  cohesive  political  organization  capable  of  overcoming  at  least 
some  of  the  persisting  parochial  tendencies  among  the  Vietnamese  political  elite. 

Phan  Boi  Chau 

he  initial  transition  from  traditional  polities  to  movements  based  on  importe  !  'deologies 
is  best  personified  by  Phan  Boi  Chau,  a  well-known  political  leader  born  in  the  central  Viet 
Nam  province  of  Nghe  An.  Prepared  for  the  mandarinal  examinations  by  a  classical  education, 
Chau  scored  first  place  in  the  tests,  but  refused  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  French- 
dominated  traditional  bureaucracy. t  Instead,  Chau,  went  into  exile  in  Japan,  taking  wit’-  him 
the  las',  representatives  of  the  Can  Vuong,  the  loyalists  in  the  old  regime.  The  most  outstand¬ 
ing  of  these  faithful  was  the  24-year -old  Prince  Cuong  De,  a  direct  descendant  of  Emperor  Gia 
Long  who  had  in  1802  reunified  Viet  Nam. 2  While  in  exile,  Chau  founded  the  Viet  Nam  Duy  Tan 
Hoi  (Association  for  the  Modernization  of  Viet  Nam)  which  was  directed  toward  three  main 
goals:  national  liberation,  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  promulgation  of  a  con  'itution 
based  on  the  Japanese  model. 3 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  influence  of  his  Japanese  political  supporters,  Chau's  efforts  to 
give  greate :  structure  to  the  Vietnamese  resistance  was  also  affected  by  his  early  political 
experiences  It  is  reputed  that  Chau  took  part  in  the  militant  uprising  in  Nghe  An  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  Ha  Tinh  provinces,  which  was  led  by  one  of  Viet  Nam's  most  outstanding  scholars,  Phan 
Dinh  Phimg.  *  Whether  or  not  Chau  was  an  active  participant  in  tills  revolt  from  1893-95, 
which  breached  French  lines  of  communication  across  Central  Viet  Nam  and  into  Laos,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  was  impressed  by  its  consequences. s 

This  Nghe  An-Ha  Tinh  revolt  was  one  of  many  localized  protests  led  by  the  scholar- 
bureaucrats  of  Viet  Nam  against  French  occupation  from  1885  to  1897.  The  protests  broke 
out  all  the  way  from  the  mountainous  Chinese  border  area  u>  the  Tonkin  Delta  to  the  lowlands 
of  central  Viet  Nam.  There  was  virtually  no  coordination  between  these  rebellions  although 
they  were  fought  for  ostensibly  the  same  purposes  and  were  led  by  men  of  similar  backgrounds 
with  probably  close  personal  familiarity.  Their  shortcomings  lay  not  only  in  failing  to  estab¬ 
lish  lines  of  communication  and  trust  between  each  other  but  also  in  placing  more  emphasis 
on  military  action  than  on  political  preparation.  Consequently  there  was  no  symbol  ot  ihi° 
protest,  although  it  was  directed  toward  the  monarchical  restoration  and  the  expulsion  of  th 
French.  On  the  local  level  mere  was  no  political  organization  to  replenish  the  ranks  of  the 
traditionalist  rebels,  to  provide  supplies  and  information,  and  to  ensure  loyalty  in  the  face  of 
French  occupation. 

Although  modern  weapons  were  available  to  them,  the  tactics  and  techniques  employed  by 
the  Vietnamese  neither  employed  innovations  which  these  new  circumstances  required  nor 
were  they  effective.  It  remained  for  the  French  through  two  of  their  most  celebrated  officers, 
General  Galliem  and  Marshal  Lyautey,  to  develop  a  doctrine  of  pacification  adapted  to  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  this  political  warfare  in  Viet  Nam.  This  doctrine  became  a  standard  for  French 


colonial  warfare  from  Madagascar  to  Morocco,  but  it  ultimately  failed  through  poor  application 
in  1931  in  the  hills  of  Tonkin  where  it  was  first  forged. c  In  the  face  of  superior  French  forces 
and  techniques,  the  regionally  batted  scholar-bureaucrats  did  not  have  the  chance  to  become 
warlords  as  occurred  with  the  end  of  central  traditional  authority  in  China.  Rather,  the  feeble 
protests  of  the  traditional  political  leaders  were  as  doomed  as  the  Vendee  Militaire  whose 
Vietnamese  counterpart  it  is  often  said  .  be. 7 

Although  it  had  fairly  extensive  cultural  activities,  the  Duy  Tan  Hoi  never  developed  an 
active  pro-am  of  political  operations  to  challenge  Frenen  authority  in  Viet  Nam.  Brought 
into  existence  largely  by  overseas  support,  the  TAiy  Tan  Hoi  was  dissolved  by  the  same  influ¬ 
ences.  In  July  1910,  the  Japanese,  having  agreed  to  respect  the  integrity  of  French  colonies 
as  one  of  the  terms  of  a  much  needed  loan  from  France,  expelled  both  Phan  Boi  Chau  and 
Cuong  De  and  closed  the  special  schools  where  Vietnamese  students  had  come  to  be  educated. 8 
The  two  exiles  sought  temporary  refuge  in  Thailand,  but  upon  receiving  news  of  the  Chinese 
Revolution  they  proceeded  to  Canton,  a  city  which  was  to  become  the  most  important  center  of 
Vietnamese  exile  politics  over  the  following  two  decades. 


Development  of  Political  Groups 

In  Canton,  Phan  Boi  Chau  was  to  receive  his  most  substantial  support  for  political  efforts 
in  Viet  Nam  when  he  made  contact  with  Hu  Han-min,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist 
Kuomiritang.  With  this  backing  Chau  reorganized  his  political  forces  in  May  1912,  when  he 
launched  the  Viet  Nam  Quang  Phuc  Hoi  (Association  for  the  Restoration  of  Viet  Nam).  Induced 
perhaps  by  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Kuomintang,  the  program  of  the  Quang  Phuc  Hoi  no 
longer  spoke  of  an  imperial  restoration  but  now  proclaimed  the  formation  of  a  Vietnamese 
republican  government.  Prince  Cuong  De  was  no  longer  supported  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne 
of  Viet  Nam,  but  in  the  new  government  he  was  to  become  the  Tong  Dai  Bieu,  or  the  general 
representative  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  a  position  similar  to  cF  e  of  state  in  a  parliamentary 
form  of  government.  8 

The  importance  of  this  tie  with  the  Kuomintang,  however,  was  not  merely  reflected  in  a 
programmatic  change.  The  relationship  was  to  set  a  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  Vi.etnnni.ese 
anticolonial  politics  over  the  decades  ahead.  It  was  from  among  Vietn*>njese  exiles  attracted 
to  Canton  by  Chau's  political  movement  that  Nguyen  Ai  Quoc  (tl>  „urly  pseudonym  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  who  was  also  a  native  of  Nghe  An  Province)  was  to  for  i  the  antecedent  to  the  Indo¬ 
chinese  Communist  Party  in  1925.  Vietnamese  cadres  w<  .e  to  be  trained  at  the  Whampoa 
Military'  A,  ademv,  the  Chinese  Nationalists  were  to  pi  .ide  assistance  for  the  formation  of 
•he  first  Vietnamese  Nationalist  Party,  and  eventually  China  was  to  plav  a  crucial  role  in  the 
organization  of  wartime  resistance  groups  against  the  Japanese  occunation  of  1940-45. 

Clearly,  the  fortunes  of  Vietnamese  political  groups  were  now  linker  with  their  counterparts 
in  China. 

Significance  of  Sec  re  t_  Societies 

Although  foreign  support  was  the  major  strength  of  Phan  Hot  Chau's  political  movements 
he  did  have  an  extensive  organization  functioning  inside  Viet  Nam.  One  measure  of  its 
strength  under  the  Duy  Tan  Hoi  was  its  ability  to  send  more  than  1 00  students  to  Japan  to  be 
educated  in  modern  disciplines  between  1906  and  1909.  to  But  the  character  of  this  organization 
was  more  important  than  its  strength  for  it,  too,  was  to  set  a  precedent  in  the  methods  of 
organization  in  Vietnamese  polities  For  both  the  Duy  Tan  Hoi  and  the  Quang  Phuc  Hoi  de¬ 
pended  on  a  network  of  secret  societies  for  their  internal  strength  n  Viet  Nam.  '•  The  use  of 


this  time -ho  no  red  social  institution  for  political  purposes  by  the  Quang  Phuc  Hoi  was  both  an 
indication  of  its  ties  with  traditional  techniques  and  traditional  leadership,  and  its  lack  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  material  resources  to  recruit  and  train  a  political  cadre  indoctrinated  in  new 
organizational  methods. 

Secret  societies  have  always  played  an  important  vole  in  Viet  Nam  because  of  the  lack  of 
culturally  integrative  institutions  and  the  absence  of  a  coherent  "great  tradition.  "12  This  has 
meant  the  strong  per.  stenee  of  magic  and  superstition  as  widely  accepted  beliefs  in  the 
Vietnamese  countrysi  j .  Taking  advantage  of  this  cultural  residue,  men  who  trained  them¬ 
selves  as  geomaneers  magicians  would  organize  secret  societies  and  from  them  derive  a 
comfortable  inline  and  a  cir^’e  of  influence.  The  adherents  to  a  society  would  gain  magic 
intercession  with  the  implacable  forces  of  nature  as  well  as  a  group  of  friends  for  potential 
mutual  assistance,  in  addition  to  personal  identity  and  social  status.!.1 

Prior  to  Fr^r-'h  intervention,  one  of  the  principal  means  of  discouraging  secret  societies 
was  through  the  examinations  tor  the  mandarinate.  This  culturally  integrative  institution 
provided  an  avenue  for  the  ambitions  or  the  social  mobility  of  the  villager  It  also  provided 
him  with  a  tangible  Incentive  through  exemption  from  the  corvee,  military  sendee,  and  the 
head  tax  after  passing  the  first  of  three  qualifying  examinations  for  an  appointment  to  d.. 
traditional  bureaucracy,  it  Until  the  French  began  to  tamper  with  Vietnamese  cultural  institu¬ 
tions  there  was  greater  incentive  to  study  the  Chinese  classics  in  the  hope  of  passing  an  exami¬ 
nation  than  to  pract.i. e  sorcery  in  a  secret  society. 

Upon  occupation  of  southern  Viet  Nam  (Cochinchina)  by  the  French,  however,  the  bureauc¬ 
racy  fled,  and  the  colonial  masters,  after  discontinuing  the  traditional  examinations,  were 
unable  to  es-.olish  cultural  integrative  institutions  except  for  a  school  for  interpreters  with 
a  small  student  body.  In  1903,  a  knowledge  of  French  was  made  prerequisite  for  admission 
to  the  mandarinate  in  Annam  and  Tonkin  when  there  were  only  the  most  limited  opportunities 
to  gain  a  Western  education,  is  With  the  end  of  the  tax  exemption  and  the  corresponding 
deterioration  of  established  patterns  ;  ‘  authority  in  the  rural  areas  of  Viet  Nam,  or.  environ¬ 
ment  was  created  for  leadership  which  aspired  to  influence  and  income  through  secret  soci¬ 
eties  because  it  was  denied  traditional  recognition 

An  exile  political  organization  with  countrywide  aspirations  like  the  Quang  Phuc  Hoi  could 
make  contact  with  existing  secret  societies  or  help  to  start  new  ones  by  issuing  honorary 
darters,  commissions  of  rank  n  the  new  republican  government  to  society  members,  paper 
money  with  emblems  of  the  new  government,  and  other  means  of  creating  a  symbolic  tie 
lie  tween  the  central  organization  and  the  local  units,  ns  in  the  absence  of  means  to  recruit  and 
train  political  cadres,  the  Quang  Phuc  Hoi  was  using  the  best  available  resources  for  political 
organization.  No  estimate  has  '>een  made  of  how  extensive  an  organization  was  assembled, 
but  some  indication  can  be  gained  through  an  analysis  of  its  militant  demonstrations  against 
French  rule. 


early  Demonstrations  Against  French  Rule 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd-2-lth  of  March  1913,  the  city  of  Saigon  was  bonified,  with  eight 
public  buildings  the  specific  objectives.  1  he  plot  was  discovered  before  the  bombs  exploded, 
but  it  was  followed  four  days  later  bv  a  nonviolent  demonstration  by  !>()0  "rarmed  peasants 
who  had  come  from  the  countryside  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Knipcror  Phan  Xich  Long  descc  .1 
from  heaven  and  begin  a  war  aginst  the  French  in  which  he  would  be  aided  by  supeinaUr  ! 
powers.!.  On  the  12th  ot  April  of  the  same  year  a  provincial  mandarin  111  the  Tonkin  province 
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of  Thai  Bizih  was  assassinated,  and  on  the  26th  a  bomb  was  thrown  on  the  terrace  of  a  hotel  in 
Hanoi  killing  two  French  off.cers  and  a  Vietnamese  bystander .  Retaliation  for  these  acts 
was  swift  and  forceful:  254  persons  were  arrested,  64  were  brought  before  a  court,  7  were 
executed,  and  both  Phan  Boi  Chau  and  Cuong  De  were  condemned  to  death  in  absentia .  is 

Facing  the  loss  of  the  good  will  of  their  adherents,  the  Quang  Phue  Hoi  launched  no  violent 
incidents  until  1916  when  the  city  of  Saigon  was  once  again  the  target.  Durhig  the  night  ol  the 
14th  of  February  a  group  of  300  armed  men  in  three  sections  entered  the  city  from  sampans 
There  objective  was  the  centra!  jail,  where  they  hoped  to  tree  some  of  their  compatriots  and 
then  attack  key  administrative  offices  Before  reaching  the  jail  they  were  discovered  and 
were  routed,  losing  numerous  casualties  in  their  flight,  is 

On  the  surface,  these  attacks  were  unimpressive  by  almost  any  criteria  of  political  war¬ 
fare.  They  dramatically  pointed  to  the  classic  requirement  for  any  realistic  seizure  of  power: 
a  trained  and  equipped  armed  force .  In  their  amateurishne  a,  however,  these  attacks  did  not 
obscure  two  solid  accomplishments.  Coordination  of  operational  effort  was  demonstrated  In 
the  spriDg  of  1916  in  the  planned,  simultaneous  uprising  by  the  Quang  Phuc  Hoi  in  thirteen  of 
the  twenty  provinces. 20  This  did  not  mean  that  a  general  plan  was  drawn  up  by  the  central  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Quang  Phuc  Hoi  in  its  Canton  exile  and  passed  down  to  its  local  units  for  execu¬ 
tion,  but  it  does  show  that  the  local  leadership  had  the  capability  to  launch  a  concerted  attack. 
These,  men,  were  the  first  steps  away  from  the  fragmented  revolts  of  tbe  scholar -bureaucrats. 

More  important  for  future  operations,  this  internal  strength  of  the  Quang  Phuc  Hoi  showed 
that  a  local-level  leadership  could  make  substantial  progress  in  rural  political  organization 
under  French  dominance.  This  came  not  as  a  result  of  giving  voice  to  social  or  economic 
discontent,  but  through  political  efforts  where  a  traditional  structure  had  been  dissolved  and 
no  alternative  for  political  expression  had  been  provided  by  the  conquering  power.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  a  countrywide  elite  operating  from  exile  could  form  a  continuing  political  tie  with 
a  local  leadership  was  significant  evidence  that  the  first  steps  in  ouilding  a  new  Vietnamese 
political  system  had  been  taken.  These  political  energies  had  not  been  motivated  by  new 
ideologu.a,  or  revolutionary  theories,  or  as  a  result  of  economic  calamity  They  had  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  lack  of  a  structure  which  t  ticou raged  political  participation  and  which  had 
thwarted  the  mobility  of  those  with  traditional  social  and  political  skills.  Their  accomplish¬ 
ments,  limited  though  they  were,  did  indicate  that  they  had  adapted  their  skills  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  French  dominance  and  thus  had  begun  the  transformation  of  Vietnamese  politics. 

The  lack  of  a  more  potent  opposition  to  France  wa.  due  in  part  to  the  tact  that  the  Quang 
Phue  Hoi  and  its  leader,  Phan  Boi  Chau,  were  in  a  real  sense  neitlier  nationalist  nor  revolu¬ 
tionary.  If  we  accept  Hans  Kohn’s  dictum  that  nationalism  "recognizes  the  nation-state  as  tbe 
ideal  form  of  political  organization  and  nationality  as  the  source  of  all  creative  cultural  energy 
and  economic  well  be'ng,"ti  we  cannot  find  extensive  evidence  that  Chau  was  the  first  important 
articulator  of  Vietnamese  nationalism.  Moreover,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that 
Chau  was  more  opportunistically  motivated.  Ln  addition  to  altering  his  political  program  to 
fit  the  ideals  of  first  his  Japanese  and  then  his  Chinese  supporters,  Chau  finally  became  a 
partisan  of  Franco- Vietnamese  collaboration. n 

Perhaps  a  partial  explanation  for  the  lack  of  vigor  in  Chau's  leadership  and  the  absence 
of  a  more  dynamic  development  in  Vietnamese  polities  at  this  period  can  be  found  by  referring 
to  Rupert  Emerson's  observation  that, 

the  greater  the  disruption  of  the  old  society  under  the  im—«ct  of  the  in- 
iruding  Western  forces— assuming  that  that  disruption  takes  me  form  of  a 


development  of  modern  enterprise  and  administration  and  not  merely  the 
suppression  of  the  native  population  the  speedier  and  more  complete  the 
assertion  of  nationalism  is  likely  to  be. 

Emerson's  analysis  continues  that 

the  elements  of  a  population  which  have  been  most  drastically  divorced 
from  the  close  -knit  pattern  of  their  traditional  society  are  the  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  appeal  of  nationalism, 

but  this  appeal  awaits 

the  appearance  ot  a  Westernized  elite  [which]  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
movement  toward  nationalism.  It  is  this  elite— the  new  intelligentsia  and 
the  professional  men—whlch  translates  to  the  local  scene  the  nationalist  ex¬ 
perience  and  ideology  of  the  West  and  serves  as  the  crystallizing  center 
for  die  inchoate  disaffections  of  the  mass. 23 

Prior  to  the  mid-1920's,  Vietnamese  jxiiit.ies  did  not  have  such  an  intelligentsia,  nor  had 
traditional  patterns  of  life  been  so  completely  disrupted.  What  had  been  disrupted  was  the 
Vietnamese  political  system,  and  in  its  absence  a  clandestine  structure  of  politics  had  devel¬ 
oped  to  oppose  French  rule .  It  was  only  after  France  had  launched  a  program  of  colonial 
development,  including  education  and  industrialization,  that  a  more  fundamental  change  in  the 
structure  of  Vietnamese  society  occurred.  When  political  groups  reflecting  these  changes 
began  to  form,  they  found  in  the  vague  beginnings  of  the  transition  from  traditional  politic  > 
valuable  forms  of  experience  which  were  to  be  used  in  new  ways  and  with  new  justification  ^ 
oppose  French  domination. 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  VIETNAMESE  SOCIETY 

The  structural  transformation  of  Vietnamese  society  resulted  from  the  impact  of  World 
War  I  and  the  colonial  development  which  followed  The  period  between  the  two  wars  saw 
changes  from  four  principal  sources;  (1)  the  formation  of  an  industrial  labor  force;  (2)  the 
emergency  of  an  indigenous  wealthy  class  whose  holdings  were  in  newly  developed  agricultural 
1  mds,  (3)  the  creation  of  an  educated  elite  whose  instruction  had  been  exclusively  in  the 
French  language  and  which  had  consisted  of  an  inculcation  cu  French  cultural  values  ami  train¬ 
ing  i  technical  specialties,  with  the  promise  of  employment  in  the  French  sector  of  the 
colonial  society,  and  finally,  (4)  the  deterioration  of  cohesive  social  institutions  in  the  rural 
areas . 

The  first  three  of  these  changes  mobilized  Vietnamese  away  from  traditional  pursuits  to 
positions  of  greater  physical  and  social  mobility.  However,  the  latter  change  accelerated  the 
decline  in  vitality  of  those  suprafamilial  institutions  which  had  given  coherence  to  traditional 
society  A  gap  was  thus  established  between  what  had  become  the  mobilized  sector  and  that 
which  remained  the  peasant  sector,  but  the  latter  was  now  without  vital  institutions  ami  tradi¬ 
tions  to  sustain  it.  The  French  did  not  attempt  to  bridge  this  gap  by  building  institutions  for 
the  eventual  self-generating  mobilization  of  Vietnamese  society.  Instead,  they  stabilized  this 
gap  and  thereby  created  a  potential  for  social  and,  the  ref,  re,  political  instability.  Having 
decided  on  this  course,  France  could  have  avoided  the  political  consequences  of  this  social 
nge  only  by  absorbing  the  energies  or  gaining  the  loyalties  of  'he  elites  it  had  created. 


Extent  of  Labor  Force  in  Viet  Nam 

France's  demands  upon  her  colonies  fell  most  heavily  upon  Indochina,  for  it  had  .,>  provide 
"more  than  half  of  the  wartime  loans  and  gifts  made  to  France  bv  her  colonies,  more  raw 
materials  than  any  other  part  of  her  empire  except  West  Africa;  and  more  than  43,000  Indo¬ 
chinese  soldiers  and  almost  49, GO1'1  workers  were  sent  to  Europe. "24  The  magnitude  of  this 
lew  upon  Viet  Nam  can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  the  total  prewar  industrial  labor  force 
was  only  approximately  62,000  workers.  25  in  addition  to  this  exported  manpower  it  ./as  neces¬ 
sary  to  recruit  increased  numners  of  workers  for  local  production  of  raw  material  exports  as 
well  as  to  step  up  the  output  of  manufactured  goods  which  France  ould  not  supply.  Therefore, 
a  33  percent  wartime  increase  in  the  work  force  in  ‘he  mining  industry— from  12,000  in  1913  to 
16,000  in  1918— was  representative  of  growth  in  other  fields. 26 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  expansion  of  the  industrial  labor  force  continued  because  of  corre¬ 
sponding  economic  growth,  resulting  primarily  from  the  monetary  stability  in  Viet  Nam  (con¬ 
trasted  with  inflation  in  France)  and  from  he  initial  success  in  growing  ~.bber  in  the  red 
lands  of  southern  Viet  Nam.  From  1913  this  expansion  was  almost  fourfold  when  it  reached 
its  pre-World  War  if  maximum  in  1929,  estimated  at  more  than  221,000  workers  in  all  of 
fndochina.  The  dir'ribution  of  these  laborers  was  over  three  major  fields  of  economic  activity  : 
commercial  and  industrial  undertakings,  plantation  agriculture,  and  mining.  The  largest  of 
these  fields  was  the  first,  with  39.  2  percent  of  the  total,  or  86,000  workers,  while  the  other 
two  consisted  of  36.8  percent  (81,000  workers)  and  24.0  percent  1 5b, 000  workers), 
reap.,  rtivelv .  27 

Although  these  figures  indicate  that  the  labor  force  of  Viet  Nam  did  not  represent  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  population,  they  do  not  rePect  the  overall  ocial  mobility  which  resulted 
from  industrialization.  2«  Because  of  the  high  turner  er  in  the  labor  force,  there  were  more 
persons  mobilized  for  the  modern  industrial  sector  of  ‘he  economy  than  was  indicated  by  the 
figures  for  the  work  force  at  any  one  time.  For  examp,  ,  in  order  to  maintain  tine  work  force 
on  the  rubber  plantations  in  southern  Viet  Nam  at  a  con,  iant  22,000.  a  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
cruit  more  than  75,000  laborers  between  1925  and  1930.23  There  was  substantial  physical 
mobility  involved  here  because  the  rubber  plantation  workers  were  recruited  in  the  north, 
since  suitable  workers  could  not  be  found  m  the  less  populous  southern  region.  The  mining 
companies  in  the  north  of  Viet  Nam  did  not  face  the  problem  of  recruiting  at  a  distance  !>e cause 
they  were  located  adjacent  to  the  densely  populated  Tonkin  Delta.  However,  this  proximity  to 
'‘*e  workers'  homeland  meant  that  mining  companies  would  usually  have  to  recruit  new  workers 
each  year,  because  the  miners  would  often  not  return  from  their  lunar  new  year  vacation.  The 
importance  of  this  rapid  turnover  was  not  in  its  addition  to  the  numerical  percentage  of  the 
work  force  if  Viet  Nam  but  because  it  "delayed  the  formation  of  a  distinct,  self-conscious 
working  class  and  it  postponed  the  establishment  of  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
wage  earner  and  the  peasant.  On  the  other  hand,  *t  extended  the  effects  of  the  new'  way  of  life 
to  a  rather  large  portion  of  the  population. "3o 

Even  though  this  labor  force  was  loosely  structured,  it  possessed  the  cohesiveness  to 
stage  labor  protesto  and  strikes.  Between  1922  ;ind  1934  there  were  more  than  a  hundred 
strikes,  the  majority  of  which  occurred  in  northern  Viet  Nam  (Tonkin)  where  the  industrial 
labor  force  was  concentrated. s;  These  disputes  grew  out  of  grievances  <  er  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  One  demonstration  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  the  French  director  of  the 
firm  engaged  in  recruiting  agricultural  labor  for  the  plantations  in  the  south.  Problems  of 
repatriating  rubber  workers  were  overcome  by  a  savings  pi, in  to  provide  them  with  a  sum  to 
cushion  their  readjustments  to  life  in  their  home  areas.  32  But  the  most  pervasive  pr  >blem 
of  labor  r eady'stment  occurred  during  the  depression,  when  the  total  industrial  labor  to.  e 


declined  from  its  1929  high  to  an  estimated  150,000— nearly  33  percent. 33  With  few  other 
alternatives,  the  unemployed  either  sought  to  be  reabsorbed  Into  their  peasant  villages,  burden¬ 
ing  already  overtaxed  institutions,  or  chose  to  remain  idle  in  the  cities.  In  both  cases  they 
contributed  to  social  instability. 


New  Patterns  of  Landholding 


The  opening  up  of  new  land  and  the  exigencies  of  credit  are  always  crucial  forces  for 
change  in  agrarian  societies.  In  Viet  Nam  these  factors  brought  both  quantitative  and  regional 
changes  in  the  characteristics  of  landholding  and  production.  Between  1880  and  1937,  a  French 
public  works  program  of  drainage  and  irrigation  canals  in  south  Viet  Nam  (Cochlnchina)  made 
4.5  million  acres  of  new  land  available  for  cultivation. 34  France  was  more  interested  in  re¬ 
couping  the  capital  investment  which  this  public  works  program  had  required  than  in  the  social 
consequences  of  the  ownership  of  this  newly  developed  land.  Moreover,  a  program  designed 
to  establish  «tnnll  holders  as  owners  of  their  land  would  have  an  administrative  overhead  and 
required  an  extension  of  credit  to  moneyless  peasants,  a  program  which  the  French  did  not 
wish  to  undertake.  Instead,  the  land  was  sold  in  unlimited  amounts  to  an  emerging  group  of 
Vietnamese  who  had  already  learned  the  requirements  for  participating  in  a  commercial 
environment. 

The  pattern  of  landholding  which  became  effective  in  southern  Viet  Nam  was  therefore 
conspicuously  different  from  that  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  center  and  in  the  north 
(Annam  and  Tonkin)  «mnl1  holders  continued  to  predominate.  In  the  center,  those  who  owned 
less  1.5  acres  constituted  68.5  percent  of  the  area's  landholders  in  1930,  while  in  the 
north  this  portion  of  the  landholders  was  61 . 6  percent  of  the  total  for  the  region.  By  contrast, 
in  the  south  those  with  less  than  2.5  acres  composed  only  33.6  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
landholders.  But  the  most  startling  development  was  that,  out  of  6,530  landowners  in  all  of 
tTwinnhina  with  more  than  125  acres  of  land  in  1930,  6,300  were  located  in  south  Viet  Nam.  35 
An  even  more  dramatic  statement  of  the  landholding  pattern  is  that,  by  1930,  45  percent  of  the 
cultivatahle  area  of  the  Mekong  Delta  was  in  the  hands  of  2  percent  of  all  the  landholders. 
Moreover,  of  the  244  landowners  each  having  more  than  1,500  acres  of  land  all  were  located 
in  the  Mekong  Delta.  *« 

Along  with  the  emergence  of  this  landed  upper  class  there  was  also  the  formation  of  a 
tenant  class  who,  not  having  access  to  the  easy  purchase  of  property,  actually  worked  these 
domains  and  provided  income  for  the  landlords.  No  accurate  figures  are  readily  available  on 
landlessness  and  tenancy,  but  an  estimate  can  be  derived  from  existing  statistics.  In  the 
south  there  were  some  255,000  persons  owning  agricultural  land  in  1930.  Of  this  number,  only 
165,000  cultivated  their  land  directly,  while  the  rest,  or  25  percent,  were  absentee  landlords. *7 
By  estimating  an  average  of  ten  in  a  family,  there  is  the  indication  that  out  of  a  rural  popula¬ 
tion  of  4  million  in  southern  Viet  Nam  in  1930,  more  than  half,  or  2.4  million,  were  tenants  or 
landless  agricultural  laborers.  This  would  mean  that  the  tenant  class  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
alone  constituted  nearly  14  percent  of  the  total  population  of  Viet  Nam  in  1930.  By  comparison, 
in  the  Tonkin  Delta  in  the  north  there  were  964,000  individual  property  owners  in  1930  of  whom 
only  12,000,  or  slightly  more  than  1  percent,  were  absentee  landlords.  »8 

The  emergence  of  this  landowning  upper  class  In  southern  Viet  Nam  as  a  distinct  social 
grouping  can  be  given  another  dimension  by  analyzing  the  raturalization  of  the  Vietnamese  as 
French  citizens.  J*  In  1937  there  were  2,555  Vietnamese  who  had  received  French  citizenship 
and  more  than  half,  or  1,474,  were  from  southern  Viet  Nam.  The  north  had  the  next  largest 
number,  a  third  of  the  total,  and  the  center,  a  continuing  stronghold  of  traditional  values,  had 
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loss  than  10  percent  of  the  naturalized  Vietnamese. «  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  there  were  more  naturalized  Vietnamese  women,  which  leads  to  the  assumption  that 
these  women  had  become  the  wives  of  Frenchmen.  Since  there  was  a  certain  uniformity  in  this 
pattern  throughout  Viet  Nam,  it  does  not  detract  from  another  assumption.  Based  on  the  fact 
that  southern  Viet  Nam  had  only  20  percent  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country  but  more 
than  half  of  the  naturalized  French  citizens,  it  appears  that  the  landowning  class,  which  had 
already  been  favored  by  French  policies  in  land  development,  was  becoming  more  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  French  rule  by  adopting  the  citizenship  of  France. 


The  Social  Structure  Created  by  Colonialism 

These  statistics  lend  substance  to  the  rather  arbitrary  analysis  of  the  effects  of  colonial¬ 
ism  on  Vietnamese  social  structure  made  by  the  French  economist  Paul  Bernard.  In  1934  he 
divided  Vietnamese  society  into  three  general  categories  based  on  income. •»  The  wealthy  were 
those  who  received  an  average  annual  income  of  6,000  piasters  or  more  in  1931  (about  U.S. 
$5,500  in  1957  prices) .  The  middle  income  group  received  an  average  of  from  160  piasters 
in  the  north  and  center  to  180  in  the  south  (about  U.S.  $145-165  in  1957  prices),  and  the  low¬ 
est  income  group  received  the  remainder  of  the  money  income  of  the  country,  which  averaged 
49  piasters  (about  U.S.  $44  in  1957  prices) .  Numerically,  these  categories  Indicated  sharp 
divisions  in  Vietnamese  society,  with  the  wealthy  consisting  of  8,600  persons,  the  middle  in¬ 
come  group  of  1.6  million,  and  the  low  income  group  14.9  million. c 

Of  greater  interest  than  these  aggregates  are  the  regional  variations  which  Bernard’s 
figures  reflect.  Among  the  top  income  group,  8,000  out  of  the  total  8,600  were  residents  of 
southern  Viet  Nam.  Based  on  our  statistics  of  6,300  wealthy  landowners,  there  appears  to  be 
some  justification  for  this  number.  Of  equal  interest  is  that  central  Viet  Nam,  traditionalist 
in  outlook,  had  just  slightly  more  than  1  percent  (100  persons)  in  this  upper  income  category, 
while  the  north  had  about  6  percent  or  500  persons.  In  the  middle  income  group  the  regional 
positions  were  reversed .  It  was  in  the  north  where  almost  45  percent  of  the  middle  income 
receivers  lived,  while  the  center  actually  had  a  larger  portion— some  400,000  to  500,000— than 
did  the  south's  middle  income  group,  which  made  up  only  25  percent  of  the  countrywide  total. 

Even  though  these  estimates  are  not  based  on  thorough  documentation,  it  appears  that 
when  compared  with  statistical  information  on  the  labor  force  and  land  ownership  they  present 
certain  possibilities  for  generalizations.  In  the  south  an  extremely  small  and  wealthy  (in 
comparison  with  other  Vietnamese  and  with  the  incomes  of  French  administrators)  upper  class 
was  emerging  under  French  aegis,  identified  with  France,  whose  members  were  adopting 
French  citizenship.  At  the  same  time  a  small  middle  class  of  about  10  percent  of  the  regional 
population  was  taking  form,  consisting  of  the  population  of  the  one  metropolitan  center,  Saigon- 
Cholon,  and  about  a  dozen  provincial  centers.  At  the  bottom  of  this  southern  hierarchy  was  a 
tenant  class  of  recent  origin  representing  about  half  of  the  regional  population  and  approxi¬ 
mately  14  percent  of  the  countryside  population. 

In  the  north,  the  upper  income  group  was  of  less  importance  both  regionally  and  country¬ 
wide.  A  relatively  large  middle  income  group,  however,  reflected  an  industrial  work  force 
devoted  to  mining,  cement  manufacture,  and  textiles;  an  indigenous  administrative  cadre  at 
the  seat  of  the  colonial  government  in  Hanoi;  and  a  group  of  commercial  assistants  handling 
foreign  and  domestic  trade.  At  the  foundation  of  the  society  in  the  north,  and  indeed  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  were  approximately  7.5  million  peasant  proprietors,  representing  45  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  of  Viet  Nam,  living  in  the  densely  populated  Tonkin  Delta. 
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l)u'  foundation  of  society  in  central  Viet  Nam  consisted  largely  of  peasant  farmers  who 
tilled  their  own  hind  and  who  composed  25  percent  of  the  population  of  the  entire  country.  An 
almost  minutely  small  upper  class  in  the  center,  with  a  persisting  traditional  outlook,  re¬ 
flected  a  lack  of  involvement  in  commerce  and  vast  landholdings.  The  100  persons  whom 
Bernard  Indicates  formed  this  upper  class  in  the  center  were  probably  affiliated  with  the  ves¬ 
tigial  administration  at  the  Court  of  Hue.  Rounding  out  the  social  categories  in  central  Viet 
Nam  there  was  a  middle  income  group  with  almost  10  percent  of  the  regional  population,  which 
lived  in  the  provincial  towns,  worked  in  the  lew  industrial  plants,  such  as  the  match  factory  at 
Vinh,  and  in  the  only  major  port  city  in  the  center,  Da  Nang. 

There  emerges  from  these  estimates  the  following  social  profile  of  the  transformation, 
through  the  effects  of  colonialism,  of  Vietnamese  society  up  to  1931.  See  Table  1. 


Table  1.  Social  Profile  of  Viet  Nam,  1931 


Description  of  Social  Category 

Approximate  Numerical 
Portion  of  Population 
(in  millions) 

Approximate 
Percentage  of 
Population 

Mobilized  into  participation  in  the  monetary 
sector  of  the  colonial  economy;  living  in 
towns  with  some  degree  of  access  to  urban 
facilities  for  health,  education,  and  infor¬ 
mation. 

1.6 

9 

Tenant  farmer  class  located  on  newly  devel¬ 
oped  land  in  Mekong  Delta  producing  about  .  5 

of  all  the  rice  exported  from  Indochina,  which 
at  its  prewar  (1929)  high  was  1.  5  million  met¬ 
ric  tons;  another  source  of  exportable  rice 
was  Cambodia,  since  the  north  and  center  of 
Viet  Nam  did  not  have  surpluses  and  often 
had  to  import  to  meet  needs;  tenants  exceed¬ 
ingly  vulnerable  to  70  percent  drop  in  price 
of  rice  tie  tween  1929  and  1934.43 

2.4 

14 

Peasant  proprietors  in  southern  Viet  Nam 
also  having  advantage  of  new  land,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  average  holdings  being  almost 
nine  times  larger  than  the  average  in  Tonkin 
Delta. « 

1.5 

7 

Peasant  farmers  in  central  Viet  Nam,  most 
tilling  their  own  land,  but  with  local  concen¬ 
trations  of  tenancy  and  a  regional  absentee 
landlord  group  of  about  10  percent  of  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  property-  owners. 

4.6 

25 

Peasant  farmers  in  north  Viet  Nam  located 
in  densely  populated  Tonkin  Delta  with  an 
average  holding  of  roughly  .  2  of  an  acre . 

Some  localized  tenancy  but  a  minute  part  of 

total  producers. <5 

7.5 

45 

17.6 

100 
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From  this  social  profile  it  would  appear  that  the  impact  of  colonialism  had  little  effect  on 
the  70  percent  of  the  population  who  were  peasant  villagers  in  the  north  and  center  of  Viet  Nam. 
This  was  clearly  not  the  caset  however.  The  impact  of  colonialism  on  the  peasantry  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  as  pervasive  an  influence  on  the  future  of  Viet  Nam  as  was  the  mobilization  of  a 
small  elite.  In  establishing,  under  the  regime  of  Governor  General  Paul  Doumer  (1897-1902), 
the  principle  that  taxes  gathered  in  Indochina  not  only  had  to  support  the  superstructure  of  the 
French  administration,  but  also  had  to  supply  funds  to  the  metropolitan  budget  for  France's 
military  forces  in  the  colony,  the  localized  subsistence  economy  of  the  peasant  villager  was 
rendered  obsolete. 

Formerly  the  peasant  had  produced,  or  attempted  to  produce,  enough  food  for  his  family's 
consumption  plus  a  surplus  to  barter  for  staples  and  to  provide  for  taxes  in  kind.  Under  the 
colonial  regime  both  taxes  and  staples  required  cash.  However,  the  monetary  sector  of  the 
economy  was  neither  large  enough  nor  efficient  enough  to  permit  extensive  peasant  employ¬ 
ment  for  wages  or  a  market  for  an  agricultural  surplus  at  stable  prices.  This  situation  pro¬ 
duced  two  important  results:  a  decline  in  peasant  welfare,  and,  because  communal  Institutions 
had  been  superseded  in  administration  and  tax  collection,  the  absence  of  meaningful  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  beyond  the  extended  family.  Both  of  these  results  led  to  a  deterioration  in  social  co¬ 
hesion  and  offered  a  potential  for  political  instability . 

The  sharpness  of  the  dichotomy  between  the  peasant  sector  and  the  modern  sector  is 
demonstrated  by  the  extent  of  the  inequality  in  income  distribution.  In  1931  the  peasantry, 
which  made  up  90  percent  of  the  population,  was  receiving  only  63  percent  of  the  money  Income 
of  the  colony,  while  the  French  administrative  class  and  the  Vietnamese  wealthy  class,  which 
together  represented  less  than  1  percent  of  the  population,  were  receiving  almost  17  percent  of 
the  income.  <6  Although  the  income  distribution  was  not  a  fair  measure  of  peasant  welfare  be¬ 
cause  of  income  from  subsistence  agriculture,  it  did  indicate  taxpaying  capacity.  The  portion 
of  total  income  devoted  to  governmental  expenditures  during  the  1930's  was  about  15  percent,** 
but  there  are  no  readily  available  statistics  of  the  burden  borne  by  either  sector  of  the  economy 
Assuming  that  there  was  an  equality  of  tax  burden  based  on  the  share  of  Income  received,  this 
would  suggest  that  the  peasantry  paid  9  percent  of  its  total  annual  income  in  taxes,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  its  net  income  to  57  percent  of  the  total  income  for  a  year  comparable  to  1931. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  tax  burden  was  either  equal  or  progressive,  because,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  capitation  and  land  taxes,  a  substantial  portion  of  colonial  revenue  came  from  French 
monopolies  on  salt,  tobacco,  rice  alcohol,  and  opium.  However,  another  perspective— a  micro- 
cosmic  one— of  the  demands  of  peasant  taxation  can  be  derived  from  a  survey  of  1939  in  which, 

the  annual  budget  of  a  peasant  family  with  eleven  members  was  found  to  be  32 
piastres— a  sum  indicative  of  a  static  economy.  Of  thi3  total,  direct  taxes 
took  6  piastres,  or  19$.  Yet  in  certain  areas  it  was  customary  to  pay  but  one 
cent  for  a  v'hole  day's  work.  For  a  workman  to  receive  one  cent  for  a  day's 
work  and  to  have  to  pay  six  piastres  as  an  annual  personal  ta;:  makes  no  sense 
whatsoever.  The  first  ligure  reflects  the  monetary  value  of  labor  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  society;  the  second  expresses  its  value  in  the  modern  economy.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs,  in  which  the  people's  livelihood  is  calculated  in  terms  of 
one  world  and  their  taxes  in  another,  cannot  endure .  *> 

As  this  observation  emphasizes,  it  was  not  the  harshness  of  the  taxes  themselves  which 
posed  the  burden  for  the  peasant  but  the  duality  of  the  economy  which  had  developed  under 
colonialism.  The  real  impact  in  transforming  Vietnamese  society  into  duality  with  a  double 
standard  of  economic  and  social  values  was  that  the  French, 
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introduced  an  economy  based  on  exchange  without  being  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  nee  '  o  adjust  it  to  the  whole  country.  It  was  necessary  to  bear  with  the 
economy  already  in  operation  (an  economy  based  cn  autonomous  villages) 
for  a  tune,  but  the  object  should  have  been  to  eliminate  it  by  gradually  edu¬ 
cating  the  people  for  something  else.  .  .  .  Instead  of  that  progressive  policy, 
the  French  chose  to  maintain  :.n  old  order,  with  the  laudable  motive  of  a\ aid¬ 
ing  any  shock  to  the  local  social  structure,  but  with  the  practical  result  that 
in  the  country  the  ecor».,ny  continued  to  be  based  on  little  tract  and  on  local 
consumption  while  the  cities  developed  a  modern  commercial  economy  based 
on  world-wide  exchange.  Those  who  organized  trade  maintained  and  paid 
the  u  orker  on  the  level  of  the  traditional  t  a'  my  but  sold  the  product  of 
that  work  on  the  international  level  of  the  city  t,  nomy.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  went  into  their  own  pockets15 

The  economy  remained  divided  because  there  were  no  institutions  for  integration.  The  end  to 
the  duality  could  have  been  approached  by  mobilizing  peasants  into  commercial  occupations  at 
a  rate  greeter  than  i!  e  increase  in  population  and  by  transforming  agriculture  from  subsist¬ 
ence  into  market-oriented  production.  This  would  have  required  institutions  to  mobilize  in¬ 
digenous  capital,  to  convert,  pc  'sants  by  technical  training  into  a  commercial  work  force,  and 
to  increase  the  capital  equipment  m  agriculture  by  a  generous  program  of  agrarian  credit. 
Not.,  of  t'.se  institutions  was  established  and  thus  the-  dichotomization  of  Vietnamese  society 
ec  rsisted . 


Establishment  of  a  New  Educational  System 

— - - - - - -  - - k. - 

The  dichotomization  of  Viet  Nam's  society  was  accentuated  by  a  comprehensive  education 
program  launched  by  the  French  administration  at  the  close  of  World  War  I  This  trained  a 
few  Vietnamese  to  a  level  of  sophistication  far  bevond  their  peers.  The  purpose  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  as  set  forth  in  the  Reglement  Gene-ai  de  1'Easeignement  Supdrieur  of  December  25. 
1918,  was  to  train  an  indigenous  cadre  for  both  governmental  and  commercial  administration. 
Ironically,  the  inauguration  of  this  French-language  education  program  for  Viet  Nam  coincided 
with  the  total  decline  of  the  traditional  education  system.  The  last  purely  indigenous  schools 
were  theoretically  abolished  by  an  imperial  decree  of  July  14,  1919,  and  the  last  classical 
mandarin  examinations  were  given  in  central  Viet  Nam  in  1918  and  in  the  north  in  1915.  The 
end  of  th-se  last  vesu(,  s  of  education  in  the  Confucian  classics  had  been  preceded  by  another 
radical  change,  the  gru  'ual  adoption  of  quo  ■  ngu,  the  romanized  script  displacing  the  ideo¬ 
graphic  characters,  for  primary  instruction  and  public  notices. s< 

The  Western  system  of  instruction  established  for  the  Vietnamese  never  intended  to 
offer  wide  educational  opportunities.  However,  during  its  existence,  it  did  experience  a  sig¬ 
nificant  expansion  The  number  of  students  receiving  primary  instruction  m  all  of  Indochina 
increased  fr<»in  approximately  16-1,000  in  1921-22,  to  373,000  in  1930,  to  731,000  in  1942  Hut 
the  1930  level  of  primary  school  attendance  represented  oi.iy  I .  r  pere'T*  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  Indochina,  and  at  the  high  point  of  the  primary  education  expansion  in  194  2  the  school 
population  formed  only  3  percent  ot  the  entire  population  of  the  thr«  countries  The  ratio  for 
Viet  Nam  was  somewhat  higher  than  for  all  of  Indooh;..a,  Inn  it  never  exceeded  )  p.-rc-.  N  v 

The  results  of  Die  French  policy  in  creating  a  Wt  itemized  elite  through  education  ear  Ik- 
seen  in  the  numbei  of  p  sons  who  passed  the  degree  examinations  which  wen  set  up  ai  tiie 
various  levels  ot  the  academic  hierarchy  .  The  lowest  degree  give:  H  the  French  col-miai 
educational  system  was  the  Certitu-at  d' Etudes  Primaries  Klementain  s  wlueii  was  given  after 
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three  to  five  rears'  instruction.  Because  this  decree  was  a  prerequisite  for  all  subsequent 
education,  the  number  receiving  it —a  total  of  149,152  between  1919  and  1944— was  a  reliable 
indication  of  the  size  of  this  new  elite. 

However,  the  holders  of  this  degree  could  only  expect  to  get  employment  in  clerical  or 
other  minor  administrative  positions,  while  advancement  to  the  next  academic  degree  marked 
a  difficult  obstacle  in  educational  opportunity.  Only  14,39'  persons  were  able  to  complete 
primary  edu  'atioR  and  receive  the  Diplome  d'Etudes  Primaires  Sup^ricures  in  all  of  Indochina 
before  the  end  of  World  War  II.  From  this  grou;  ame  persons  qualified  for  primary  school 
teaching  as  well  as  for  more  responsible  nonelerical  job3  in  commerce  and  public  administra¬ 
tion.  Finally,  to  round  out  the  preuniversity  educational  opportunities,  there  wa~  the  handful 
of  students  who  got  to  one  of  the  four  lycdes  in  Indochina  (three  in  Viet  Naim  and  were  amongihe 
827  persons  who  qualified  for  the  baccalaureat  in  the  interwar  period.  ^ 

The  University  of  Hanoi  did  not  become  an  institutional  reality  until  1918.  up  until  1931 
ii  consisted  of  a  group  of  higher  level  technical  schools  which  met  the  personnel  needs  of  the 
French  administration  and  the  professional  requirements  of  the  newly  urbanized  Vietnamese, 
The  university  underwent  a  major  change  in  character  during  the  worldwide  depression.  In 
1931  it  eliminated  its  technical  schools  and  concentrated  on  law  and  medicine,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  brought  the  quality  of  these  schools  up  to  the  standards  of  instruction  in  France. 
There  was  always  a  minimum  of  about  400  students  at  the  university’  Irom  its  opening  and  its 
maximum  enrollment  came  in  1943-44  when  it  had  1,222  students.  During  25  years,  the  uni¬ 
versity  hail  enrolled  an  estimated  3,000  students  and  had  trained  some  408  lawyers  and  229 
doctors,  and,  before  discontinuing  the  programs  in  1930,  approximately  337  public  works  en¬ 
gineers  and  160  teachers  for  secondary.'  schools. 

From  this  general  information,  the  impart  of  the  newly  educated  elite  on  Vietnamese 
politics  can  best  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  its  numerical  profile  in  1931.  By  the  time  the 
depression  had  made  its  full  imprint  on  Viet  Nam  and  the  discontent  of  segments  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  from  this  and  other  causes  had  been  shown,  the  elite  was  still  a  very  tiny  fraction  of 
the  population.  Avoiding  double  counting  of  those  with  higher  degrees,  it  can  be  concluded  that 
a  little  met  -  than  39,000  persons  had  received  some  f.  :m  of  instruction  under  the  French  edu¬ 
cational  superstructure  in  Indochina.  Not  only  was  this  elite  characterized  by  its  small  size 
but  the  sharp  divisions  within  this  group  were  equally  as  striking  as  its  distinctiveness  from 
the  population  as  a.  whole.  See  Table  2 

Tafc!°  2.  Educated  Flite  in  1931  5® 


Opportunity  for  some  form  of  technical  or  professional  training 
at  Umvershj  of  Hanoi. 

1,200  (appro* 

Received  baccalaureat  from  one  of  the  four  lycees  (three  in 

Viet  Nam,  one  in  Cambodia). 

305 

Received  diploma  after  successfully  completing  approximately 
nine  years  of  pri  mary  education . 

4,146 

Received  certificate  after  successfully  completing  approxi¬ 
mately  five  years  of  primarv  education. 

39,223 

The  impact  of  this  educated  elite  on  political  leadership  in  Vietnamese  independence 
movements  has  wen  viewed  from  several  perspectives.  The  origin  of  political  discontent 
from  lack  of  status  and  intellectual  unemployment,  however,  has  been  a  perennial  question. 

On  a  quantitative  basis  it  seems  that  there  was  enough  employment  for  those  Vietnamese 
trained  in  the  new  educational  system.  The  number  of  indigenous  persons  serving  in  the 
French  administration  in  all  of  Indochina  rose  from  12,249  in  1914  to  16,915  in  1922,  to  22,570 
in  1S37.  st  This  did  not  include  those  persons  serving  permanently  with  the  Garde  Indigene,  a 
miiitia  force  which  was  an  auxiliary  to  die  French  military  establishment  in  Indochina  that 
consisted  of  11,536  men  in  1914  and  had  grown  to  16.218  in  1937.58  On  the  basi-  of  these  sta¬ 
tistics  the  estimate  ;hat  there  were  40,000  indigenous  employees  of  the  French  administration 
bv  1929  seems  reasonable,^  and  also  appears  adequate  to  have  absorbed  the  approximately 
39,000  persons  who  had  received  some  Western  education.  While  one  could  not  expect  Viet 
Nam  to  have  had  an  educated  militia,  the  government  also  could  not  be  expected  to  be  the  only 
employer  of  the  educated. 

A  more  understandable  source  of  personal  dissatisfaction  and  latent  political  disconter* 
within  this  newly  educated  elite  was  the  lack  of  advancement  to  positions  of  authority .  But 
even  among  the  French  administrators  power  was  held  in  very-  few  hands.  Those  with  author¬ 
ity  were  about  10  percent  of  all  French  personnel— a  number  varying  from  309  in  1914  to  292 
in  1937.  c  This  compared  favorably  with  the  286  Vietnamese  who  had  reached  responsible 
positions  in  colonial  administration  by  1934;  the  majority  of  whom  (157)  were  located  in 
southern  Viet  Nam  where  they  were  provincial  chiefs  of  administration.  61  However,  this 
favored  group  represented  only  slightly  c  .er  1  percent  of  all  the  indigenous  personnel  work¬ 
ing  in  the  French  civil  administration  in  Indochina. 

Although  it  .-ould  appear  that  the  professionailv  trained  university  graduates  enjoyed  good 
prospects  for  advancement,  the  fortunes  of  the  primary'  school  giadw&tes  seem  to  have  been 
less  bright.  The  principal  employment  for  this  middle  elite  was  teaching  in  the  lower  section 
of  the  primary’  education  system.  In  1937,  however,  there  were  orJy  1,359  men  and  217  women 
holding  these  teaching  p  sitions  In  Viet  Nam.  while  the  total  number  of  primary  school  degree 
holders  in  Indochina  hud  risen  to  7,122.  Although  figures  on  employment  or  the  lack  of  it  can¬ 
not  be  conclusive,  it  appears  that  if  a  case  is  to  be  made  for  political  leadership  in  the  inde¬ 
pendence  movement  resulting  from  the  thwarted  mobility  of  the  new  educated  elite  it  is  best 
founded  on  the  situation  of  those  in  the  middle  level.  Here  were  those  who  had  not  only  re¬ 
ceived  a  substantial  knowledge  of  French  culture  but  had  frequently  passed  on  this  learn¬ 
ing  to  other  Vietnamese  by  teaching  in  the  French  language.  Blocked  from  higher  teaching 
positions  because  of  the  higher  degree  requirements,  and  prevented  from  getting  the  degree 
because  of  the  lack  of  educational  facilities,  this  group  was  caught  between  the  decay  of  tra¬ 
ditional  avenues  of  mobility  and  the  insufficiency  of  those  avenues  created  by  the  French. 

The  structural  transformation  of  Vietnamese  society  brought  on  by  the  French  in  the 
years  following  World  War  I  thus  created  a  potential  for  political  instability.  The  potential 
resulted  from  the  creation  of  a  small,  modem  social  sectoi  without  establishing  institutions 
for  the  eventual  mobilization  of  the  whole  society  into  a  modern  framework.  The  exploitation 
of  this  potential  awaited  a  political  leadership  which  the  French  had  in  a  large  measure  helped 
to  create. 


GENESIS  OF  VIETNAMESE  NATIONALISM 

When  Nguyen  Ai  Quoc  (iio  Chi  Minh)  arrived  in  Canton  in  June  1925  as  an  agent  for  the 
Comintern— disguised  as  an  interpreter  in  the  mission  of  Mikhail  Borodin— his  first  task  had 
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been  to  effect  the  arrest  of  Phan  Boi  Chau,  the  living  symbol  of  the  traditionalist  protest 
against  French  rule.s^  The  irony  of  this  act  was  that  Quoc,  the  future  leader  of  Communist 
diet  Nam,  was  displacing  ?  man  from  his  own  native  province  of  Nghe  An  who  for  twenty  years 
had  led  the  movement  for  Vietnamese  independence.  In  a  developmen'  that  contained  strong 
elements  of  both  continuity  and  change,  this  Moscow -trained  Communist,  absent  from  his 
country's  politics  for  almost  fifteen  years,  was  asserting  hi51  control  over  the  small  Viet¬ 
namese  exile  group  that  had  congregated  in  this  south  China  city.  Within  days  Quoc  had 
gathered  abcut  him  six  political  exiles,  all  from  his  native  province,  whom  he  had  found  ir, 
Canton.  With  them  he  organized  the  Viet  Nam  Cach  Menk  Thanh  Nien  Chi  Hoi  (Viet  Nam 
Revolutionary  Youth  League),  popularly  known  as  the  Thanh  Nien.«3 


Formation  of  Parties 


These  events  were  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  second  phase  ui  the  transformation  of  Viet¬ 
namese  politics.  Over  the  next  six  years  parties  based  partially  on  ideological  programs,  but 
more  substantially  on  particularistic  loyalties,  would  be  formed.  These  political  groups  were 
representative  of  the  efforts  of  the  new  colonial  elites  who  had  received  training  abroad  or  who 
had  been  mobilized  into  some  segment  of  the  French  educational  and  administrative  systems. 

In  their  attempts  to  establish  a  framework  of  support  for  their  political  ambitions,  these  elites, 
our  r.f  convenience  and  necessity,  utilized  the  persisting  fragments  of  the  traditionalist  struc¬ 
ture  of  politics.  Thus  there  developed  a  struggle  for  control  over  existing  political  organiza¬ 
tions  as  a  means  of  gaining  immediate  strength  in  the  independence  movement.  While  this 
shift  in  the  elite  control  over  axisting  groups  provided  continuity,  the  degree  of  sr  .ess  of 
these  new  leaders  was  achieved  only  by  bringing  changes  of  deep  significance  for  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  Vietnamese  politics.  These  developments  included  the  organization  of  more  ex¬ 
tensive  political  structures  and  the  rephrasing  of  political  communications  so  as  to  attract  the 
widest  possible  support. 

Obviously,  these  efforts  were  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  politi¬ 
cal  Oiganization  among  that  portion  of  the  population  that  had  been  mobilized  away  from  tra¬ 
ditional  social  patterns.  But  the  transition  of  Vietnamese  revolutionary  politics  to  encompass 
the  recently  mobilized,  or  Westernized,  portion  of  the  population  was  not  a  smooth  one.  A 
conflict  soon  developed,  masked  by  an  almost  continuing  controversy  over  ideology,  between 
those  whose  power  stemmed  from  more  traditional  loyalties  and  those  who  attempted  to  rep¬ 
resent  identities  appealing  to  the  mobilized  population.  The  dilemma  of  Vietnamese  colonial 
politics  lay  in  attempting  to  build  an  organizational  structure  that  would  bridge  the  parochial 
political  segm.  nts  and  thereby  mobilize  an  amount  of  strength  sufficient  to  drive  the  French 
from  the  country.  Such  a  basis  for  Vietnamese  politics  was  not  developed  in  this  second 
phase.  But  the  new  groups  did  gain  enough  strength  to  pose  several  militant  challenges  to 
colonial  rule  before  they  were  eclipsed  for  more  than  a  decade  by  the  counterthrusts  of  the 
French . 

The  arrest  of  Phan  Boi  Chau  produced  changes  inside  Viet  Nam  among  political  activists 
who  recognized  his  titular  leadership.  These  changes  were  a  corollary  to  those  which  the 
Canton  exile  group  had  undergone.  In  Viet  Nam  a  new  generation  of  political  activists  hud 
emerged  which  recognized  Chau's  leadership  only  in  the  organizational  sense.  With  his  arrest 
and  the  end  of  the  moribund  phase  of  the  exile  movement,  a  different  category  of  political 
leadership  emerged  in  Viet  Nam.  Resulting  from  the  impetus  contributed  by  minor  officials 
in  the  colonial  government  and  urban  groups  in  provincial  towns,  a  party  later  known  as  the 
Tan  Viet  (a  short  form  for  Tan  Viet  Nam  Cach  Menfi  Dang  or  New  Viet  Nam  Revolutionary 
Party)  was  formed  from  an  ng  secret  societies  ;dlied  with  the  Quang  Phuc  Hoi  in  north - 
central  Viet  Nam  •'"> 
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f  or  the  little  more  than  four  years  of  its  existence,  this  party  underwent  rapid  modifica¬ 
tions  and  endured  internal  strains  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  its  autonomy.  All  the  while  it 
was  hoping  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  the  Comintern-backed  exile  group,  the  Thanh  Nien. 
The  party's  leadership  became  fragmented  because  some  of  its  members  were  attracted  to 
the  more  appealing  ideology'  of  Marxism  and  wanted  to  lead  the  Tan  Viet  in  its  direction.  This 
position  was  refuted  by  Dao  Duy  Anh  in  one  of  the  first  important  theoretical  works  of  modern 
Vietnamese  politics  entitled,  "Study  of  the  Vietnamese  Revolution,"  in  which  he  argued  that 
the  party's  program  ought  to  be  nationalist  in  emphasis  in  order  to  avout  antagonizing  diverse 
social  groups.  65  This  effort  did  not  overcome  the  divisiveness  of  the  leaders  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  Tan  Viet  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  Thanh  Nien,  but  its  local  level  struc¬ 
ture,  which  had  been  the  object  of  the  exile's  thrust,  remained  intact. 

In  searching  for  an  indigenous  organizational  foundation,  the  Thanh  l^en  had  hopeci  to 
capitalize  on  the  provincial  upport  of  this  loosely  knit  party  made  uy  of  **■  r  administrative 
personnel  and  the  Fonettonnaires  de  1'Enseignement  or  primary’  teacners.  However,  the  Tan 
Viet  organizational  structure  was  not  widespread  but  was  concentrated  in  the  contiguous 
provinces  of  Nghe  An,  Ka  Tinh,  and  Thanh  Hoa,  where,  by  1928,  24  of  its  42  cells  were 
located,  a  Its  strength  tapered  off  rapidly  in  other  areas,  tor  there  were  only  seven  cells  in 
all  of  south  Viet  Nam  and  five  in  the  north.  Yet,  until  1927,  the  Tan  Viet  was  the  only  sig¬ 
nificant  indigenous  political  organization.  Moreover,  the  weakness  of  the  Tan  Viet  in  both 
north  and  south  reflected  *he  identity  of  the  founders  of  the  party  with  their  native  province  of 
Nghe  An  and  the  sedentary  nature  of  their  occupations;  being  primarily  teachers  and  func¬ 
tionaries,  these  part-time  political  activists  in  the  Tan  Viet  could  not  easily  move  from  their 
jobs  in  broad  organizational  programs.  &  But  enjoying  the  vestigial  respect  toward  these  oc¬ 
cupations,  the  Tan  Viet  members  could  develop  strength  in  depth  in  provincial  areas.  68  This 
strength  gave  the  party  its  unique  place  in  Vietnamese  politics,  but  it  also  focused  sharply  on 
its  weaknesses.  Significantly,  the  Tan  Viet  contained  no  workers  in  its  membership  and,  al¬ 
though  it  had  an  elaborately  written  nationalist,  program,  the  specific  mold  of  the  party  and  its 
organizational  limitations  prevented  it  from  winning  more  than  several  hundred  adherents.  69 

In  the  face  of  menacing  attempts  by  the  Thanh  Nien  to  take  over  the  Tan  Viet  organization 
the  only  real  alternative  open  to  this  central  Viet  Nam  party  was,  after  1927,  to  join  forces 
with  the  Viet  Nam  Quoc  Dan  Dang  (Viet  Nam  Nationalist  Party’  [VNQDD]).  Formed  in  H«..ai  in 
Novenibe"  1927  like  the  Tan  Viet,  this  party  was  a  regionally  based  political  group  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  north,  to  For  these  two  parties,  founded  on  particularistic  identities,  to  ha/e 
united  into  a  countrywide,  instead  of  a  regional,  nationalist  movement  would  have  required  the 
formation  of  loyalties  and  the  sharing  of  organizational  responsibilities  on  a  supraparochial 
basis  which  did  not  then  exist.  Although  nationalism  was  beginning  to  emerge  as  an  ideal  in 
Viet  Nam,  practically,  it  was  able  to  give  coherence  and  structure  only  to  parochial  and  not  to 
universal  political  organizations.  In  their  incapacity  or  unwillingness  to  seel:  a  wider  basis 
for  political  activity,  the  leaders  of  the  Tan  Viet  preferred  to  rely  on  provincial  loyalties, 
even  when  this  meant  the  logs  ot  their  personal  political  power.  For  in  1990,  the  Thanh  Nien 
exile  group— principally  from  Nghe  An  province  and  now  relocated  in  Hong  Kong— fu  nded  the 
Indochinese  Communist  Party  which  succeeded  in  having  the  Tan  VW.  leaders  arrested  and 
then  assumed  control  of  their  provincial  organization 

Perhaps  the  expansion  ot  the  VNQDD  in  north  Viet  Nam  was  oue  to  the  assemblage  of  the 
labor  force  there,  the  presence  of  the  University  of  Hanoi,  and  its  location  as  the  center  of 
the  colonial  administration.  The  concentration  of  nearly  hall  of  the  population  of  Viet  Nam  in 
and  around  Hanoi71  also  facilitated  the  organizational  efforts  of  the  nationalist  party,  for  it 
was  possible  to  contact  a  great  number  of  potential  adherents  within  the  area.  In  addition, 
the  diversity  oi  the  northern  population  favored  the  development  of  a  political  party  with  a 
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broader  social  foundation.  But  while  these  factors,  combined  with  the  organization  techniques 
of  the  VNQDD,  resulted  in  a  strong  Vietnamese  political  group  with  approximately  1.509  per¬ 
sons  affiliated  with  120  cells  by  1929.  it  still  remained  a  force  localized  in  north  Viet  Nam.  72 
It  was  primarily  from  a  realization  of  this  limitation  that  the  VNQDD  decided  on  an  overt 
militancy  to  demonstrate  what  power  it  had  and  to  win  wider  support  by  proving  itself  to  be 
the  vanguard  party  in  overthrowing  the  French.  7S 


Beginnin gs  of  Political  Ac.ti on 

Acting  to  assert  itself  in  Vietnamese  politics,  the  VNQDD  launched  its  first  overt  attack 
against  the  French  administration  in  February  1929  On  the  night  of  the  9th,  the  director  of 
an  enterprise  which  recruited  laborers  for  employment  in  the  rubber  plantations  in  the  south 
and  in  New  Caledonia,  M.  Bazin,  was  assassinated  in  a  public  place  in  Hanoi.  By  this 
dramatic  event  the  VNQDD  hoped  to  provide  a  symbol  of  the  readjustment  problems  and  dis¬ 
content  of  the  workers  returning  from  the  south  and  to  win  their  support.  But  the  quick  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  French  authorities  led  to  the  capture  of  party  documents  and  then  to  the  arrest 
of  229  members  of  the  VNQDD.  75  These  arrests  provide  detailed  information  on  some  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  party  and  indicate  some  of  the  reasons  prompting  its  choice 
of  political  action. 

In  the  table  below  it  can  be  seen  that,  although  there  was  a  fair  occupational  distribution 
among  the  arrested  party  members,  more  than  50  percent  of  them  were  in  the  service  of  the 
French  administration  and  almost  an  of  them  were  of  an  educated  or  intellectual  background . 
Moreover,  all  but  about  15  percent  of  those  arrested  were  in  urban  occupations  and  were 
therefore  best  prepared  to  sustain  this  essentially  urban  form  of  revolt  in  assassinating  a 
prominent  Frenchman.  As  subsequent  events  were  to  show,  the  VNQDD  did  not  lack  strength 
in  the  rural  areas  of  north  Viet  Nain,  but  this  support  was  obviously  subordinate  and  was 
there  as  a  backstop  when  its  bolder  moves  in  the  city  failed.  Clearly,  the  VNQDD  leadership 
was  aware  that  its  best  opportunity'  for  seizing  power  lay  in  organizing  the  urban  educated 
classes,  especially  those  in  the  French  administration.  76  See  Table  3 


Table  3.  Occupations  of  VNQDD  Members  <  rested  February-  1929 


Secretaires  to  the  French  administration  36 

Agents  of  indigenous  administration  13 

Primary  public  school  teachers  36 

Teachers  of  Chinese  characters  4 

Students  l 

Primary  private  school  teachers  4 

Publicists  4 

Employees  of  commerce  and  industry  2  9 

Shopkeepers  and  artisans  39 

Property  owners,  cultivators,  and  traditional  medicine  men  37 

Militiamen 
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VI though  these  arrests  led  to  several  convictions,  the  majority  were  released  and  re¬ 
joined  the  party  where  the  way  had  now  been  opened  for  Nguyen  Thai  Hoc,  who  created  the 
VNQDD  in  1927,  to  assume  a  more  predominant  position  of  leadership.  A  graduate  of  the 
£cole  Normale  of  the  University  of  Hanoi,  Hoc  received  a  degree  entitling  him  to  be  one  of 
the  few  Vietnamese  secondary  school  teachers.""  Undeterred  by  the  French  reprisals  for  the 
Bazin  assassination,  Hoc  now  spurred  the  VNQDD  or.  to  a  more  ambitious  plan.  A  general 
uprising  at  key  points  throughout  north  Viet  Nam  was  set.  for  the  lunar  New  Year  holiday  which 
came  during  the  first  week  of  February  1930.  Taking  advantage  of  the  more  than  120  VNQDD 
members  who  were  in  the  French  colonial  army  or  the  indigenous,  French-led  militia,  Hoc 
planned  mutinies  m  remote  outposts  co  occur  simultaneously  with  demonstrations  in  Hanoi.*8 

Reacting  to  a  last-minute  compromise  of  his  communications  network,  Hoc  ordered  the 
uprising  delayed  for  five  days.  At  this  point  the  discipline  of  the  VNQDD  command  structure— 
a  loosely  united  group  of  geographically  disperser  oeutenants —broke  down.  The  followers  of 
Nguyen  Khac  Nhu,  a  VNQDD  leader,  located  at  military  outposts  and  in  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  mountains  and  foothills  northwest  of  Hanoi  were  ordered  bt  their  chief  to  proceed 
( with  their  original  plans.  73  Thus,  on  the  night  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Bazin  assassina¬ 
tion,  February  9-10,  1930,  two  companies  of  Vietnamese  troops  garrisoned  at  the  hill  town  of 
Yen  Bay  revolted,  killing  three  French  officers,  two  NCO's,  and  five  loyal  Vietnamese  before 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  loyal  troops  aided  by  French  reinforcements. 80  Of  course,  this 
precipitous  move  prejudiced  the  general  uprising  which  Hoe  now  canceled. 

Sensing  the  immediate  danger  of  capture  and  still  hoping  to  provoke  an  uprising,  Nguyen 
Thai  Hoc  and  his  principal  lieutenants  in  Hanoi  quickly  fit  1  the  city  and  relocated  in  the  delta 
village  of  Co  Am  in  Hai  Duong  province  due  east  of  Harnv  From  this  rural  base  they  hoped 
for  a  peasant  uprising,  but  -liter  staging  demonstrators  in  two  provincial  towns  the  VNQDD 
followers  were  dispersed  by  the  militia  and  the  village  of  Co  Am  was  bombed  hv  French  air¬ 
craft.8*  Finally,  on  Feb,  uary  18,  1930,  while  the  paity  lenders  were  launching  an  attack  on 
the  town  of  Sept  Pagodes,  they  were  captured.  After  the  execution  of  the  top  thirteen  men  of 
the  VNQDD,  the  party  became  moribund  and  the  remnants  fell  in*o  the  hands  of  la-  Huu  Canh, 
who  had  opposed  the  tactics  of  Nguyen  Thai  Hoc  and  had  advocated  a  longer  period  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  preparation.  82 

The  final  blow  was  administered  to  the  party  in  October  1932,  when  74  party  affiliates 
were  arrested  in  Hai  Duong  province.  The  influence  of  the  VNQDD  then  ceased  to  exist  in¬ 
side  Viet  Nam  and  the  remaining  members  escaped  to  Yunnan  where  they  joined  other  party 
exiles  A  gradual  impoverishment  caused  this  Yunnan  exile  gr -  up  to  join  with  a  hollow  ves  - 
tige  of  t  nan  Boi  Chau's  old  forces  in  Canton  under  the  aegis  of  the  Kuomintang,  winch  also 
called  themselves  the  VNQDD. 88  After  a  decade  of  inaction,  the  VNQDD  came  to  life  again 
during  the  wartime  1940's  as  ...  part  >i  the  h  irninteng -sponsored  liberation  front  for  Viet 
Nam,  but  it  never  again  complete*,  recaptured  its  infernal  autonomy,  a  remains  one  of  the 
ironies  of  die  Vietnamese  revolutionary  war  that,  in  the  late  1940's,  when  the  French  were 
attempting  to  block  the  Communists  they  vainly  sought  for  a  nationalist  alternative,  the  roots 
of  which  they  had  destroyed  almost  two  decades  lieforo 

With  the  demise  of  the  VNQDD,  the  center  stage  of  Vietnamese  politics  was  assumed  by 
the  Communist  movement  which  Nguyen  Ai  Quoc  (Ho  Chi  Minhl  had  set  in  motion  be  to  re  he  was 
forced  to  flee  Canton  in  April  1927,  following  the  Kuomintang  crackdown.  Masked  as  a  nation¬ 
alist  revolutionary  force  in  the  formation  of  the  Fhanh  Nien  in  .tune  1925,  the  Communist  ] 
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effort  made  rapid  stride  ,  and  by  May  1929  a  minimum  of  persons  had  liern  gie<*r.  revo¬ 
lutionary  training  outside  Viet  Nam  and  at  least  200  oi  them  hail  been  reinfiltrated  More¬ 
over,  the  Thanh  Nien's  membership  had  risen  to  approximately  1,000  and,  while  this  was  h  ss 
than  the  VNQDD,  at  that  time  it  was  probably  a  more  disciplined  and  ae-spread  group  with 
regional  committees  in  every  area  of  Viet  Nam. 8-  However,  after  Nguy  n  Ai  Quoe ’s  retreat 
to  Bussia,  schisms  began  to  develop  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  party  leader  o  enforce  a  work¬ 
ing  consensus.  Before  January  1930,  when  Quoe  reappeared  to  reunite  the  party,  the  princi¬ 
pal  issues  dividing  its  members  were  those  of  nationalism  versus  communism  or  proletarian 
internatir  air  i.es 


Party  rowth  and  Conflict 

The  first  major  confrontation  of  the  contending  forces  centering  around  the  Thanh  Men 
occurred  at  toe  first  Parts  Congress  in  May  1929,  when  the  conflict  of  communism  with 
rationalism  emer.  d  in  the  appeal  of  members  from  north  Viet  Nam  to  change  the  party  name 
to  th  Indochinese  Com-  unist  Party  86  Although  the  motion  was  voted  down,  it  led  to  a  schism 
Mth  rv  party  vhich  Mowed  regional  lines .  In  north  .let  Nam  the  party  affiliates  adapted 
the  titl  of  Indochinese  Communist  Party  and  those  in  tiie  south  chose  Viet  Nam  Communist 
Party,  while  dissidents  from  the  Tar  Viet  opted  for  Indochinese  Communis*  Federation.  37  To 
add  t  the  dilcinma,  toe  exile  group  now  driven  to  Hem.  Kong  by  the  wrath  >1  the  Ku  aintang 
retted  the  ..tie  of  hanh  Nien  in  an  effort  to  preset  ,c  unity.  But  bemnd  the  controversy 
c-  erring  the  p,  ri  's  title  was  a  struggle  for  control  over  the  Vietnamese  revolutionary 
"lovemen.  by  a  multiplicity  of  factions  within  the  regionally  or  nted  groups  and  the  exiles.  In 
the  move  to  redesignate  ‘he  pain’  title,  "Indochinese  Communist,"  lay  the  claim  ior  a  Com- 
munis ‘  successor  state  or  the  whole  French  colony  rath  m  than  an  emphasis  on  a  program  ior 
riali  .-states  based  on  die  historic  cultural  identities  of  the  peoples  of  Viet  Nam.  Cambodia, 
and  Laos. 

While  a  n.  onalist  program  seemed  *  >  oner  the  greatest  tong-range  potential  to*  ovei 
coming  the  di  .sive  p„.  •'dual  u ndencies  in  Vietnamese  ps'Mtics.  the  in  mediate  support  if  the 
mo'  ilii.ed  population  appeared  Jieat  obtained  by  Communist  apjvals  directed  tew  ’d  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  new  soci  i  strata.  This  controversy  was  not  resolved  by  a  ct  rctui  assessment 
of  the  potential  of  the  •  ilitical  alternatives,  ut  through  a  test  of  'he  politico1  influence  of  the 
party  leaders,  'or  r  ter  three  years  v-  thout  contact  with  the  Vietnamese  revolutionary 
movement,  Nguyen  Ai  Qu  r  (Ho  Chi  Muih)  returned  to  Hon*  Kong  in  order  to  restore  unity 
among  the  qur  rrHing  factions .  Acting  in  the  name  of  toe  Comintern,  Quoe  imposed  unity  on 
the  fragmented  movement  and  set  forth  its  program  for  a  "bourgeois  democrat  revolutioi. 
led  by  the  V  olnamese  working  class,  aimed  at  overthrowing  impenahsm  and  leudaii.-.m  and 
securing  n^donai  independence  and  freer*  Probably  the  C-  mintern  a  as  hoping  to  avoid 

the  complications  it  had  encountered  wit h  nationalism  in  China,  and  unduuUt  dly  Quoe  saw  that 
without  the  allegiance  of  the  mobilized  population  his  goals  h  r  Viet  Nan,  would  lie  unfulfilled. 

The  urgency  for  the  rt  unification  of  the  Cornnmm  t  sponsored  i evolutionary  movement 
was  underscored  by  both  the  numerical  strength  “f  the  VNQDD  and  t‘  "  audacity  ot  their  polit¬ 
ic,,.!  demonstr  ations  Healizing  that  the  north  Viet  Nam  nationalists  were  making  an  .mempt 
t  establish  themselves  a-  the  leaders  oi  th«-  anti  -  French  independence  movement  mode  tin 
country,  ti  Communists  decided  to  act.  But  in  the  virtual  eliminate  n  •  the  VNQDD  K  tire 
reprisals  of  toe  colom  •!  authorities,  the  serious  internal  competi  on  t  the  (  omnium  is  was 
withdrawn  while  Frem  a  surveillance  remained  alert  against  revolutionary  activity  in  the 
north  aware  that  the  potential  for  attr  reting  widespread  support  depend  1  on  a  sneet— siul 
dem  uatration  of  strength,  toe  Communists  sought  to  launch  an  ojh- ration  where  French  'orees 
wert'  weakest  and  their  own  resources  most  jHiteiit. 


A  combined  peasants'  and  workers’  uprising  in  the  provinces  of  Nghe  An  and  Ha  Tinh 
seemed  to  provide  the  best  opportunity  to  embarrass  the  French  administration  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  Communist  strength.  Such  an  operation  drew  upon  the  local  organizational  resources 
of  the  now  absorbed  Tim  Viet  party  which  were  concentrated  in  these  provinces.  The  pre¬ 
dominance  of  men  from  this  area  on  the  central  committee  of  the  party,  the  close  ties  between 
workers  of  the  province  and  their  relatives  in  the  peasant  villages,  and  the  deterioration  of 
the  welfare  of  the  rural  population  because  of  the  failure  of  several  harvests  were  also  signif¬ 
icant  factors  in  the  operation.  89  However,  this  provincial  movement  merely  served  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  reliance  of  the  Communists  on  the  vestiges  of  traditionalist  political  structures 
and  their  lack  of  strength  in  the  north  where  the  mobilized  population  was  concentrated.  For 
these  reasons  it  appears  that  Nguyen  Ai  Quoc  (Ho  Chi  Minh),  as  a  confirmed  Communist,  was 
against  the  Nghe  An-Ha  Tinh  uprising,  but  he  lacked  the  control  over  the  party  to  prevent  it.*® 


Communist  Efforts  Toward  Organization 

The  Communists  commenced  their  organizational  effort  in  late  February  1930,  coinciding 
with  the  capture  of  Nguyen  Thai  Hoc  of  the  VNQDD  in  north  Viet  Nam.  At  that  time  a  member 
of  the  central  committee,  Nguyen  Phong  Sac,  was  sent  to  Nghe  An  to  begin  organizing  workers 
in  the  match  factory  and  railway  repair  shop  in  the  provincial  center  cf  Vinh  and  the  adjoining 
port  town  of  Ben  Thuy.  91  Overt  demonstrations  were  launched  in  the  form  of  protest  marches 
on  May  1,  1930,  and  political  manifestations  continued  throughout  the  two-province  Nghe  An- 
Ha  Tinh  area  for  over  a  year  until  they  subsided  in  August  1931  and  ceased  in  October.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  French  administration  has  recorded  231  separate  incidents  occurring 
throughout  all  Viet  Nam  which  it  has  attributed  to  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  acts  of  political  violence  provides  an  important  index  in  the  regional  varia¬ 
tion  in  strength  of  the  party,  for  only  7  of  these  incidents  occurred  in  the  north  and  only  58  in 
the  south.  Of  the  166  manifestations  in  central  Viet  Nam  all  but  17  took  place  in  the  Nghe  An- 
Ha  Tinh  provincial  area.  92 

Within  these  provinces  a  distinct  pattern  can  be  seen  in  the  149  acts  of  political  protest 
and  violence  during  this  period.  The  turning  point  in  the  two  distinguishable  phases  within 
this  year  and  a  hnlf  came  on  September  12,  1930,  when  bands  of  peasants  gathered  at  scattered 
points  to  march  on  district  administrative  centers,  passing  from  them  to  the  ultimate  goal  of 
the  provincial  center  of  Vinh.  When  this  town  was  reached,  the  crowd  numbered  about  6,000 
persons,  although  segments  of  the  original  bands  had  been  dispersed.  93  According  to  Com¬ 
munist  sources,  the  protesters  were  spread  out  over  four  kilometers  as  they  entered  Vinh  where 
the  column  was  taken  under  Ere  by  French  aircraft,  resulting  in  216  persons  killed  and  126 
wounded.  9i 

This  march  on  the  province  center  marked  the  climax  of  four  and  a  half  months  of  mass 
public  demonstrations,  which  included  demands  for  an  augmentation  in  the  price  paid  for 
locally  made  salt  by  the  government  monopoly,  the  destruction  of  district  tax  roUs,  and  workers’ 
demands  for  increases  in  wages .  Undoubtedly  reflecting  the  vulnerability  of  large,  essentially 
unarmed  public  groups,  the  Communist-sponsored  political  manifestations  next  entered  a  phase 
of  political  organization  and  terrorism.  In  this  second  phase  the  incidents  were  of  smaller 
proportion  but  they  occurred  more  frequently  and  in  more  remote  rural  areas.  They  usually 
consisted  of  assassinations  of  persons  who  informed  on  or  refused  to  join  the  Communist  Party 
or  one  of  its  adjunct  political  organizations.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  of  the  149  in¬ 
cidents  which  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  Nghe  An-Ha  Tinh  soviets  126  took  place  after 
September  1930  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  murders  by  beating  or  stabbing,  but  rarely 
from  shooting.  95 
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Kstabli.shmeni  of  Village  huviets 

The  change  in  the  form  of  political  mnnileshitions  in  Nghe  An -Ha  Turn  is  lndc-anvi-  >f  a 
more  fundamental  transition  in  Communis  aeration.  I 'p  until  tht  September  id  march 
on  rtnh  the  party  tactics  nad  emphasized  giving  momentum  and  form  to  an  apparent  p.  p  ilar 
responsiveness  for  mass  public  demonstrations  A  well  -  s'rr  .  red  and  widespread  organiza¬ 
tion  was  not  even  begun  until  after  the  spectacular  march  on  Vinh  when  the  village  soviets 
were  formed  in  Vo  l  ift  and  othei  locations  m  the  Sung  Ca  River  vaJiey  of  Nghe  An . *  These 
organizations  gradually  spread  to  Ha  T'mh  province  and  liefore  ti.e  ebnurat ion  ot  the  Commu¬ 
nist  influence  .n  Nghe  An- Ha  Tmh  there  were  .. ixteen  village  soviets  ir.  operate  n  ihe  par- 
pose  of  these  village  organizations  was  not  tust  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  a  clanuc  stine  party 
structure,  but  to  assume  wide  governmental  and  social  functions  and  thereby  become  the  sole 
institution  of  authority  in  rural  areas  The  ultimate  goal  of  this  systt  *n  of  village  soviets  wv.» 
the  mobilization  of  the  populace  through  structures  of  participation  to  overthrow  the  French 
and  establish  a  countrywide  government  The  Nghe  .An -Ha  Tuih  village  base  was  too  weak  a 
framework  for  such  a  task,  but  ns  leaders  hoped  it  would  generate  a  widespread  revolutionary 
movement .  Their  schemes  were  smashed,  but  the  experience  of  the  Nghe  .An -Ha  Tmh  soviets 
went  beyond  the  previous  forms  of  rural  political  -rga..izauon  in  the  secret  societies  and  the 
Tan  Viet  party  cells  to  develop  techniques  of  popular  mobilization  which  were  direct  anteced¬ 
ents  of  the  "parallel  hierarchies"  that  were  so  successfully  used  in  the  period  after  1945.* 

Where  the  Communist  Party  succeeded  in  establishing  soviets  in  Nghe  .An- Ha  Tinh  it  was 
largely  because  of  the  deterioration  of  village  tns.ituttons  and  the  un responsiveness  of  both 
the  French  administration  and  of  the  vestigial  traditional  bureaucracy  With  the  soviets  they 
attempted  to  gam  political  power  by  meeting  village  needs  through  an  administrative  commit¬ 
tee  formed  by  che  party  cell  and  its  adjunct  mass  participation  organizations-  The  Peasants 
Association,  The  Youth  Organization,  and  the  Women's  Association.  These  committees 
i  iperseded  the  traditional  Council  of  Notables  and  took  into  their  hands  all  of  the  affairs  of  the 
vi,  age.  Tlie  mass  participation  organizations  provided  roots  in  the  village  population  through 
wh,  h  the  party  cadre  could  enforce  its  control  and  irom  which  a  could  receive  rec.aits  for 
polit  zal  action.  Both  this  popular  control  and  support  were  strengthened  by  nightly  propaganda 
sessions  laud  in  the  village  hall  where  parry  newspapers  were  read  aloud  More  din  act  action 
i  ch  irred  through  die  organization  m  each  hamlet  of  die  village  soviet  of  autod  dense  units 
arc  -xi  with  sticks,  knives,  and  -other  promts-  e  weapons.  Hounding  out  da'  schemes  to  capture 
village  political  power.  tN»  Communists  sought  the  adherence  of  the  heads  of  extended  family 
groups  through  whom  there  w  as  a  more  natural  structure  of  communications  and  control  * 

The  v  illage  soviets  were  to  U  come  more  tightly  structured  institutions  tor  holding  politi¬ 
co.  rower  than  theic  predecessors  had  l»een  and  they  gave  more  potential  mobility  for  the  ax 
ter  'll  participation  of  the  villagers  For  this  potential  to  h  -  e  been  realized,  «  more  thor¬ 
ough  v  structured  ‘  -nal  organization  would  have  had  to  nave  been  established,  but  this 
seeon  <  stage  in  c  c  .g  a  revolutionary  political  system  war  not  achieved  in  the  Jays  of  the 
Nghe  A  “-Ha  Tmh  so-iets 

The  •  'inmunists'  attemp*  to  establish  a  revolutionary  base  in  north-central  Viet  Nam  in 
l;<3b-3l  w  :»  ultimately  thwarted  by  the  intensive  and  eventually  successful  efforts  to  vapture 
party  lead*  rs  and  to  eliminate  their  rural  organizational  foundation  The  first  important  re¬ 
sults  of  the  -it  ivo  against  the  party  by  the  French  Surete  came  with  the  arrest  of  the  top-  lev*>» 
leaders  <>uts.-d<  the  Nghe  An- Ha  Tinh  operating  area  in  December  1930  and  in  April  1931  !0C- 
But  ih-s  led  aln-  >si  immediately  «.>  th»>  capture  of  ihe  directors  of  the  prov wu-ial  movement 
■uch  . - s  Nguyen  i'tiong  Stic,  a  special  envoy  of  the  central  committee,  and  Nguyen.  Due  Vanh.  a 
k  -'tobet  of  Lh>-  regional  comnuttee  tor  centra  V»-i  Nam  With  the  arrest  o'  Nguyen  Ai 


(Ho  Chi  Minh)  in  Hong  Kong  in  June  1931,  followed  by  the  apprehension  of  the  South  Viet  Nam 
regional  committee,  the  Communist  movement  became  a  body  without  a  head.  101 


Overt  Communist  Revolution  Defeat!  1 

In  Nghe  An-Ha  Tinh  the  Frenoh  accelerated  their  paclfioation  program  aimed  at  restoring 
their  administrative  control.  They  established  a  network  of  security  posts— 68  in  Nghe  An,  54 
in  Ha  Tinh— manned  by  the  militia.  They  brought  in  officials  of  the  traditional  bureaucracy 
who  were  natives  of  Nghe  An-Ha  Tinh  in  order  to  establish  firmer  contact  with  those  poten¬ 
tially  loyal  to  the  old  regime,  formed  paramilitary  groups,  and  even  tried  to  create  a  local 
political  party  called  the  Ly  Nhan  or  Party  of  the  People  with  Good  Hearts. This  combina¬ 
tion  of  counterrevolutionary  measures  brought  an  end  to  the  Nghe  An-Ha  Tinh  soviets  by  late 
September  and  early  October  1931,  and  with  it  a  cessation  in  overt  revolutionary  activity  for 
almost  fourteen  years. 

Despite  their  defeat,  the  Communists  had  given  the  French  their  most  serious  challenge  to 
continued  sovereignty  in  Viet  Nam.  At  Its  apogee  in  January  1931,  the  Communist  Party  had 
a  strength  estimated  by  the  French  Surete  at  1,500  members,  with  about  100,000  peasants  af¬ 
filiated  with  it  through  mass  participation  organizations.  ios  The  Communists  claimed  to  have 
had  1,300  members  in  Nghe  An-Ha  Tinh  alone  with  about  10,000  followers  in  the  affiliated 
organizations  there .  im  While  these  figures  do  not  correspond,  they  do  emphasize  the  success 
of  Communist  efforts  in  proportion  to  their  real  strength.  Even  with  their  organizational 
limitations  these  successes  could  have  been  greater  had  the  Communists  not  committed 
several  crucial  tactical  errors  during  their  turbulent  operation  in  Nghe  An-Ha  Tinh. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  mistake  was  thal  the  Communist  terrorism  was  directed 
almost  exclusively  at  lower  eohelon  Vietnamese  officials  who  were  exercising  authority  for  the 
French  administration,  rather  than  at  the  French  themselves.  For  as  one  observer  has  noted, 
"Even  at  the  height  of  the  disturbances,  Europeans  could  circulate  freely  and  unarmed  in  these 
provinces.  The  Communists  attributed  this  misstep  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  "Theses  on 
the  Bourgeois  Democratic  Revolution  in  Viet  Nam"  adopted  by  the  Indochinese  Communist 
Party  in  October  1930  and  written  by  its  Secretary  General  Tran  Phu.  ios  As  one  Vietnamese 
Communist  critic  has  seen  it,  this  program 

committed  the  error  of  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  national  bourgeoisie 
at  the  same  time  as  tb  French  colonialists  and  the  indigenous  feudalists .  .  . 

[for]  this  bourgeoisie  had  interests  which  were  in  conflict  with  the  imperi¬ 
alists  .  .  .  [and]  they  ought  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  the  bour¬ 
geois  democratic  republic  and  not  systematically  separated,  tor 

The  manning  0f  these  criticisms  seems  clear.  The  Communists  found  a  smoldering  antag¬ 
onism  born  of  a  rapid  decline  in  welfare  in  a  rural  area  which  was  focused  not  on  the  colonial 
power  but  on  the  most  immediate  object  of  discontent,  the  low-level  indigenous  officials  and 
local  social  leaders.  Because  of  its  ties  with  Nghe  An-Ha  Tinh  through  the  Tan  Viet  and  the 
native  origins  of  its  top  level  leaders,  the  Communists  were  in  a  good  position  to  give  form 
and  encouragement  to  this  discontent.  But  their  Inability  to  make  this  protest  something  more 
than  a  workers*  and  peasants'  rebellion  was  largely  due  to  limitations  of  organization  and 
political  ideology.  Moreover,  the  Nghe  An-Ha  Tinh  soviets  demonstrated  that  particularistic 
issues  were  still  the  lifeblood  of  Vietnamese  politics  and  that  neither  communism  nor  any 
other  Ideological  force  had  come  to  grips  with  a  program  broad  enough  to  Incorporate  the  va¬ 
riety  of  these  interests  into  a  larger  political  whole.  However,  the  Communists  had  succeeded 
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In  giving  more  structure  and  momentum  to  one  set  of  particular  interests  than  had  any  previ¬ 
ous  political  movement.  They  developed  more  extensive  organizational  techniques  in  rural 
areas  than  the  secret  societies  had  and  they  united  village  soviets  together  in  a  viable,  if  only 
temporary,  system  of  politics. 

Ironically,  the  extensiveness  of  the  Communists'  success  was  attributed  by  a  French 
journalist  to  their  cleverness  in  using  the  "nationalist  movement  to  their  advantage.  We  there¬ 
fore  see  this  paradoxical  situation:  in  Indo-Chlna,  Communism,  the  primary  principle  of 
which  is  internationalism,  is  based  on  nationalism. "tot  The  paradox  here  is  indeed  far  more 
subtle .  The  Communists  had  not  been  able  to  articulate  widely  a  national  myth  that  they  were 
attempting  to  mobilize  in  a  revolutionary  cause  which  would  be  meaningful  to  both  mobilized 
colonial  elites  and  the  peasantry  of  Nghe  An- Ha  Tinh,  and  potentially  of  other  areas,  tot 

The  Communists  were  trying  to  establish  new  and  different  structures  of  political  com¬ 
munications  where  the  bases  of  parallel  or  corresponding  means  of  social  communications  did 
not  already  exist.  The  framework  of  traditional  society  had  been  disrupted,  but  a  reintegration 
of  that  which  was  modern  and  mobilized  and  that  which  was  vestigial  and  stagnant  had  not  oc¬ 
curred.  no  in  short,  Viet  Nam  was  not,  in  the  terminology  of  Karl  W.  Deutsch,  a  nationality, 
and  the  fragmentation  of  its  politics  reflected  its  divisiveness  and  parochialism  as  a  people. m 
More  effectively  than  any  other  cultural  force,  at  a  later  date  politics  was  able  to  contribute  to 
the  reintegration  of  Vietnamese  society  because,  in  the  eventual  revolutionary  war  against 
France,  both  elite  mobilization  and  mass  mobilization  were  successfully  undertaken  It,  the 
cause  of  national  independence.  Clearly,  the  Vietnamese  Communists  did  not  have  the  capacity 
for  such  a  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  1930' s,  but  the  contours  of  their  failure  provide 
important  criteria  for  measuring  the  magnitude  of  the  revolutionary  problem  and  the  efforts 
which  would  be  required  for  success. 


COLONIAL  BACKGROUND  TO  THE  VIETNAMESE  REVOLUTION 

For  any  Vietnamese  revolutionary  movement  to  have  been  successful  prior  to  the  military 
intervention  of  Japan,  it  would  have  been  necessary,  theoretically  at  least,  for  them  to  have 
overcome  the  opposition  of  only  10,779  regular  French  troops,  16,218  men  of  the  indigenous 
militia,  and  507  French  police  agents,  ti*  In  the  era  before  World  War  n  the  whole  of  Indochina 
was  controlled  for  France  by  a  commercial  and  official  population  of  42,000,  of  which  a  little 
more  than  half  were  wives  and  children.  m  To  the  potential  advantage  of  the  revolutionaries 
was  the  disperse ment  of  French  forces  throughout  the  states  of  Indochina  with  the  greatest 
concentration  of  strength  being  in  the  mountains  of  north  Viet  Nam  along  the  China  border. 
Moreover,  the  Communists  and  the  nationalists  of  north  and  central  Viet  Nam  were  not  the 
only  revolutionaries  leading  movements  to  overthrow  the  French  regime.  Besides  other 
exile  and  northern  splinter  groups  there  were  in  south  Viet  Nam  several  significant  political 
associations. 


Anti-French  Revolutionary  Groups 

The  most  important  of  these  was  the  group  known  by  the  name  of  its  newspaper,  La  Lutte 
("The  Struggle") .  Perhaps  reacting  to  the  forceful  repression  of  the  VNQDD  and  the  Nghe  An- 
Ha  Tinh  soviets,  after  1932  it  became  a  legal  political  movement.  Led  by  the  Trotskylte  Ta 
Thu  Thau,  The  Struggle  group  entered  candidates  for  the  Saigon  city  council  and  the  Cochin- 
china  colonial  council  in  1933,  1935,  1937,  and  19S9.  im  During  the  course  of  the  1930's  it  was 
joined  by  both  a  moderate  evolutionary  political  group,  the  Constitutionalists,  which  had  been 
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formed  it  Saigon  in  ,9Zo.  and  by  the  Communists  lea  by  Moscow-trained  Duong  Bach  Mai. 
Success  at  the  polls  held  this  diverse  group  together,  but  internal  frictions  developed  before 
both  the  Cnimmmists  and  Trotskyite  organizations  were  destroyed  in  late  1939  by  the  French 
pol.'  ?e  in  u.v  wake  of  the  collapse  of  the  Popular  Front  and  the  outlawing  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  France.  *t« 


With  the  exception  of  .he  Communists,  none  of  these  groups  staged  any  overt  political 
demonstrations,  nor  did  they  have  any  organizational  links  with  the  countryside .  While  the 
Communists  had  enough  organizational  resources  to  launch  58  demonstrations  in  south  Viet 
Nam  betv  en  May  1,  1930,  and  December  31,  1931,  they  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  village  soviets.  Nor  did  any  of  their  manifestations  even  approach  the  proportions  of 
the  Nghe  An-Ha  Tinh  soviet  until  the  protest  against  the  Japar  occupation,  which  lasted  for 
only  a  few  days  in  November  1940  and  readied  in  the  elimination  of  the  party  structure  in  the 
south,  in  By  contrast,  the  most  successful  of  the  rural  movements  anywhere  in  Viet  Nam  had 
almost  no  numerical  strength  in  urban  areas  except  for  its  leadership  elite  who  were  former 
officials  of  the  French  administration.  This  movement  was  the  occult  syncretic  rel'gion 
known  as  Cao  Dai,  which  smarted  in  south  Viet  Nam  in  1926  and  which  had  won  at  least  100,000 
adherents  by  1930,  although  its  leaders  claimed  five  times  that  many.  H8  Even  though  Cao  Dai 
attempted  no  overt  political  strategy  it  was  formed  by  the  traditional  techniques  of  the  secret 
societies,  and  consciously  developed  a  structure  of  influence,  apparent  after  1945  when  its  own 
armed  "force  emerged . 

Until  World  War  n,  the  political  experience  of  Vietnamese  revolutionaries  in  widespread 
portions  of  the  country  had  displayed  a  marked  similarity.  Although  the  beginnings  of  clandes¬ 
tine  systems  of  politics  had  been  launched,  they  had  not  developed  to  a  point  where  opposition 
to  French  sovereignty  could  be  sustained.  The  limitations  to  revolutionary  activity  did  not  all 
lie  with  the  French  colonial  regime  in  arresting  party  leaders  and  smashing  peasant  demon¬ 
strations.  But,  as  was  obvious  when  the  French  regime  was  displaced,  the  revolutionaries 
themselves  had  obstacles  of  organization  and  ideology  to  overcome.  However,  the  revolution¬ 
aries  had  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  potential  for  political  prote  ~t  and  violence.  This 
potential  had  resulted  from  the  unresponsiveness  of  the  colonial  administration  to  the  dis¬ 
equilibrium  in  the  peasant  society  and  the  absence  of  social  reintegration  for  those  mobilized 
away  from  traditional  life.  Attempts  to  translate  this  potential  into  volutionary  war  had 
been  unsuccessful  because  various  political  groups  had  done  little  more  than  give  expression 
to  parochial  interests.  Without  the  c  nation  of  a  viable,  countrywide  revolutionary'  structure 
and  the  formation  of  at  least  paramilitary  units,  there  could  be  little  hope  for  taking  advantage 
of  the  vulnerabilities  of  the  relatively  small  and  dispersed  French  forces. 


Crucial  Years:  1540-45 


The  five  wartime  years  1940-45  were  crucial  for  Viet  Nam.  They  brought  three  major 
developments  in  the  germination  of  revolutionary  war.  As  a  rew.lt  of  the  isolation  from 
France  and  the  sharp  curtailment  of  external  trade,  the  colonial  society  in  Viet  Nam  developed 
along  autarkic  lines,  mobilizing  greater  numbers  of  Vietnamese  into  the  educational,  admin¬ 
istrative,  and  economic  systems  of  the  colony .  i  is  At  the  same  time,  the  French  were  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  Japanese  overlords  would  capture  the  sympathies  of  these  mobilized  Vietnam¬ 
ese  "o  they  established  an  extensive  sports  and  youth  program  to  try  to  hold  the  loyalties  of 
the  young  people  of  the  country.  J20  But  this  program  merely  heightened  the  consciousness  of 
those  who  were  to  become  the  political  activists  in  t**e  postwa  period  and  gave  them  experi- 

ence  in  organization  and  self-discipline.  This  program  to  check  the  authority  of  the  Japanese  1 

had  derived  from  the  predominant  wartime  concern  of  the  French  in  Indochina  for  maintaining  | 

as  much  of  their  sovereignty  as  possible.  tJi 
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Suspension  of  French  Sovereignty 

The  motivation  for  this  attitude  was  a  determination  that  France  alone  would  make  what¬ 
ever  ostwar  settlement  might  occur  involving  the  future  of  Indochina.  However,  there  took 
place  March  9,  1945,  the  event  which  the  French  had  labored  to  avoid:  the  suspension  of 
French  sovereignty  by  the  Japanese  and  the  encouragement  of  Vietnamese  independence  move¬ 
ments.  Into  this  gap  came  the  group  best  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it:  the  Communist-led 
Viet  Minh  {short  for  the  Viet  Nam  Doc  Lap  Dong  Minh  Ho: )  which  had  been  formed  in  May  1941 
by  Nguyen  Ai  Quoc.  122  During  the  war  it  had  developed  a  broadly  nationalist  liberation  pro¬ 
gram  but  it  had  functioned  primarily  as  an  intelligenc.  3twork  for  elements  of  the  wartinr 
Chinese  coalition.  The  Viet  Minh  had  preserved  its  autonomy  and  strength  over  its  rivals, 
principally  the  Kuomintang -hacked  Dong  MiDh  Hoi,  by  establishing  armed  liberation  units. 
Starting  in  December  1944  with  34  men  and  growing  to  1,000  men  by  the  time  of  the  Japanese 
coup  de  force  the  following  March,  the  Viet  Minh  units  had  reached  approximately  5,000  when 
Hanoi  was  occupied  in  late  August  1945.  *23 


Summary 

Without  the  interaction  of  the  two  major  wartime  events,  the  weakness  of  France  both  in 
the  metropolt  and  in  Indochina  and  from  this  advantage  the  growing  strength  of  the  Com¬ 
munist-led  Viet  Minh,  the  Vietnamese  revolutionary  war  might  have  beer,  delayed  or  avoided. 
However,  these  wartime  developments  provided  an  opportunity  for  a  segment  of  the  political 
elite  formed  by  the  unbalanced  growth  of  colonial  society  to  seize  power .  In  the  absence  of 
French  postwar  weaknesses  this  elite  might  never  have  been  able  to  seize  power  so  swiftly 
and  so  dramatically .  But  without  the  exploitable  political  discontent  stemming  from  the  social 
problems  of  the  colonial  period  and  the  effects  of  the  Japanese  occupation  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  maintain  power  nd  sustain  a  seven-year  war  which  humbled  French  military 
might.  What  the  colonial  ba onground  to  the  Vietnamese  revolutionary  war  has  to  show  are  the 
origins  and  the  general  outlines  of  'hat  political  discontent  and  some  of  the  techniques  which 
had  been  used  to  exploit  it  and  mobilize  the  populace  in  the  revolutionary  cause.  Finally, 
these  colonial  antecedents  have  their  value  in  providing  criteria  with  which  to  measure  the 
significance  of  later  events  and  to  gain  a  perspective  on  attempts  to  deal  with  them. 


CHAPTER  3 


THE  WARTIME  CATALYST  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  POLITICS: 
THE  JAPANESE  OCCUPATION  OF  INDOCHINA,  1940-45 


STRATEGIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  OCCUPATION 

The  occupation  of  Indochina  by  Japan  came  net  as  a  sudden  sneak  attack  as  did  the  capture 
of  the  Philippines  or  Malaya.  It  was  a  gradual  process  achieved  largely  without  violence  but 
through  blunt  diplomatic  measures  in  response  to  specific  strategic  needs.  The  slow  paralysis 
of  Frencu  sovereignty  came  in  a  series  of  Japanese  ultimatums  demanding  the  right  to  station 
increasingly  large  numbers  of  troops  and  the  development  of  air  and  naval  bases.  In  the 
period  after  June  1940,  the  fall  of  metropolitan  France  left  Indochina  isolated  and  vulnerable 
to  such  external  pressure.  The  French  had  felt  that  the  lack  of  firm  material  and  diplomatic 
support  from  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1940,  and  the  absence  of  any  anti-Japanese 
Far  Eastern  po'  :r,  left  them  with  only  two  alternatives:  either  to  fight  the  obviously  futile 
battle  maintain  their  colonial  sovereignty  against  overwhelming  Japanese  military  power  or 
to  meet  Japanese  demands  and  thereby  preserve  what  autonomy  they  could .  i 


French  Colonialism  Remains  Intact 

Thus,  out  of  a  strict  regard  for  self-interest,  an  anomalous  situation  arose.  The  Japanese, 
despite  their  commitment  to  the  Independence  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  confirmed  French  colo¬ 
nialism  in  Indochina,  the  only  place  that  a  European  regime  remained  in  the  Far  East.  Con¬ 
versely,  France,  now  under  the  control  of  the  puppet  administration  at  Vichy,  was  giving  sup¬ 
port  and  advantage  to  the  enemy  of  the  Allied  powers  in  the  Far  East .  Rases  in  Indochina 
were  especially  useful  for  attacks  or  European  possessions  in  Burma,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia, 
a  condition  which  could  only  incur  the  wrath  of  the  Allies  and  suggest  potential  postwar 
consequences. 

Initially  this  anomaly  took  the  form  of  the  French  colonial  administration  and  military 
presence  being  left  Intact  aide  by  side  with  the  Japanese  offp^ive  forces.  This  occurred 
because  the  Japanese  did  not  have  the  administrative  personnel  to  supplant  the  French  and 
were  apprehensive  over  the  possibility  of  internal  disorder  which  might  result  from  such  a 
change.  Since  the  principal  wartime  utility  of  Indochina  to  the  Japanese  was  as  a  base  for 
their  operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  their  military  forces  varied  greatly  in  size  from  month  to 
month  and  a  good  portion  of  them  remained  In  a  transient  status.  There  was  no  effort  to 
match  France’s  military  strength,  because  French  obedience  was  insureo  not  only  by  the  proven 
docile  attitude  of  the  colonial  administration  but  also  by  the  certainty  of  substantial  Japanese 
forces  available  In  neighboring  areas. 

A  total  of  99,000  armed  men  were  under  French  command  during  the  occupation,  of  whom 
a  little  more  than  74,000  were  regulars,  including  19,371  Europeans  In  three  services,  together 
with  54,649  indigenous  troops.  The  remainiiig  forces  consisted  of  a  locr'  militia  of  24,680 
men  with  a  cadre  of  362  Europeans.  By  contrast,  the  largest  contingent  of  Japanese  troops  in 
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Indochina  during  *h  ■  occupation  seems  to  have  been  in  February  1945,  when  6.1,775,  of  whom 
7,000  were  in  a  transier*  status,  wore  located  there  and  the  lowest  number  was  around  25,000— 
about  a  third  of  the  French  regulars— in  August  194;!.  Their  average  troop  strength  appears 
to  have  i-2en  about  55,000  men. 

If  force  were  only  incidental  to  'he  maintenance  of  this  unusual  relationship,  the  heart  of 
the  guarantee  was  the  attitude  of  the  French  go\  rnor-general  in  Indochina,  Adm.  Jean  Decoux 
He  was  firmly  committed  to  the  Vichy  government  as  long  as  it  lasted  and  was  under  no  il¬ 
lusions  about  the  interests  of  the  Japanese  who  he  knew  would  keep  their  part  ol  the  bargain 
only  so  long  as  it  was  convenient  to  them.  As  Admiral  Decoux  was  believed  to  have  seen  it, 
his  duty'  v.as, 

to  resist  the  Japanese  as  far  as  he  dared  and  yield  to  their  demands  where 
he  must,  playing  the  one  good  card  he  held— the  desire  of  the  Japanese  to 
avoid  destroying  his  administration— to  the  utmost  of  its  value .  Thereby 
he  hoped  to  maimain  the  Government-General  until  such  time  as  the 
Japanese  should  meet  with  defeat  in  the  war,  when  u  might  be  possible  to 
arrange  for  a  peaceful  evacuation  of  their  forces  and  in  this  way  preserve 
the  colony  for  France.  lie  knew  that  if  the  Japanese  were  provoked  in  o 
sweeping  away  his  administration  and  setting  up  Annamite  and  Cambodian 
regimes  there  would  be  a  small  chance  cf  the  peaceful  restoration  of 
French  authority,  and  in  ‘hi?  ment  events  were  to  prove  him  correct. 2 

Since  the  circumstances  which  had  sustained  this  anomalous  wartime  situation  in  Indo¬ 
china  were  of  an  international  character,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  establishment  of  the 
de  Gaulle  government  in  metropolitan  France  and  the  American  landings  in  the  Philippines 
would  bring  fundamental  changes.  With  these  two  developments  the  ability  of  Admiral  Decoux 
to  maintain  even  nominal  French  sovereignty  was  severely  reduced.  The  Japanese  were 
understandably  apprehensive  over  a  possible  Allied  landing  in  Indochina .  At  the  same  time, 
the  de  Gaulle  government— especially  its  military  and  intelligence  representatives  In  south 
Chins— was  suspicious  and  publicly  noncommittal  in  its  relations  with  the  Vichy  holdovers  in¬ 
side  the  colony.  Moreover,  de  Gaulle’s  hypersensitivity  was  heightened  even  further  by  hia 
awareness  that  President  Roosevelt  was  prepared  to  make  an  effort  after  the  war  to  place 
Indochina  under  an  international  trusteeship. 3  This  feeling  took  form  in  a  memorandum  of 
January  14,  1944,  to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  in  which  Roosevelt  made  his  now  famous 
assessment  of  Indochina:  "France  has  nad  the  country— thirty  million  inhabitants— for  nearly 
one  hundred  years  and  the  people  are  wo.  ,.e  off  than  they  were  in  the  beginning.’  < 

While  Roosevelt  onsidered  the  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Marshal  Stalin  for  the 
trusteeship  as  certain,  the  British  were  incredulous  and  probably  would  have  blocked  it.  How¬ 
ever,  de  Gault  understood  clearly  that  unless  France  took  some  active  part  in  the  liberation 
of  Indochina  the  reoccupation  of  the  territory'  might  be  prevented.  As  events  developed,  the 
Gallic  fear  proved  unnecessary,  for  the  end  of  the  international  trusteeship  plan  came  with  ihe 
death  of  Roosevelt  in  April  1945.  But  in  the  interim,  the  French,  lacking  any  available  troops 
to  dispatch  to  the  Far  East,  decided  to  encourage  resistance  movements  to  undermine  the 
Japanese  position  despite  Admiral  Decoux' s  warnings  against  such  steps.  Paradoxically,  the 
implementation  of  this  decision  benefited  those  Vietnamese  who  were  not  only  resisting  the 
Japanese,  but  were  seeking  the  independence  of  Viet  Nam.  With  equally  unhappy  effects  for 
the  French,  the  resulting  action  added  substance  to  Japanese  apprehensions  and  therefore  gave 
them  the  justification  they  sought  for  eliminating  the  colonial  administration 
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Frenc’  Civil  Administration  Ends 


In  Ids  memoirs  Admiral  Decoux  charges  that  the  essential  cause  of  the  Japanese  coup  de 
force  of  March  9,  1945,  which  eliminated  the  French  civil  administration  and  c'ilitary  pres¬ 
ence,  was  the  imprudence  of  the  resistance  which  de  Gaulle  sponsored  in  Indochina,  beginning 
as  early  as  the  summer  of  1944. 8  According  to  the  governor  general,  the  main  source  of  the 
lack  of  discretion  was  the  rivalry  of  interests  and  political  divergences  within  the  French  co¬ 
lonial  army  and  administration,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  principal  resistance  force  in 
Indochina  These  cadres  developed  an  autonomy  of  their  own  by  authority  of  secret  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  de  Gaulle  government  which  undercut  Decoux' s  discipline  over  ‘hem  almost  com¬ 
pletely.  Repeatedly,  Decoux  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  position  but  was  told  by  Paris  to 
remain  at  his  post  and  exercise  his  "nominal  power. "  De  Gaulle  obviously  felt  tnat  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Decoux,  more  tlum  any  indiscretion  of  his  resistance  subordinates,  would  alarm 
the  Japanese. « 

While  General  Sabattier,  the  French  military  commander  in  North  Viet  Nam  during  the 
occupation,  tended  to  support  Admiral  Decoux’ s  charges  that  the  indiscretion  of  the  resistance, 
and  especially  the  Free  French  radio  broadcasts  asserting  that  an  Allied  landing  was  to  be 
made  in  Indochina,  alarmed  the  Japanese,  he  believed  that  the  coup  de  force  was  in  response 
to  oroader  considerations.  In  his  view,  the  decision  to  eliminate  the  French  presence  in 
Indochina  was  made  in  Tokyo  in  the  autumn  of  1944  out  of  a  recognition  of  the  inevitability  of 
the  Japanese  defeat  and  the  desire  to  have  as  strong  a  position  as  possible  either  for  negoti¬ 
ation  or  for  fanatical  resistance .  ?  This  analysis  is  in  general  accord  with  the  revelation  of 
postwar  invest. gatfons.  By  Supreme  War  Council  Decision  #6  of  February  1,  1945,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  determined  to  extract  greater  assistance  from  the  French  and,  in  the  event  of  a  nonco¬ 
operative  response,  their  forces  in  Indochina  were  authorized  to  "elevate  and  support  the 
independent  position  cf  Annam  "8 

In  tactical  terms,  the  coup  de  force  of  March  9,  1945,  meant  that  approximately  60,000 
Japanese  troops  in  Indochina  L  d  the  taak  of  eliminating  the  more  numerous  French  civil  and 
military  struci  ire.  The  Frencu  presence  consisted  of  about  50,000  French  men,  women,  and 
children  in  addi  ion  to  approximately  80,000  indigenous  personnel  in  the  military  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  9  Despite  the  intensive  intelligence  gathering  and  preparation  of  *he  resistance,  as  is 
carefully  documented  by  General  Sabattier,  It  seems  that  the  French  forces  were  caught  off 
their  guard  and  were  unable  to  react  against  the  Japanese  in  time  to  preserve  themselves.  Of 
the  74,000  regulars  of  the  colonial  army  only  about  6,000  were  able  to  escape  to  south  China, 
and  of  these  only  2,150  were  French,  to  Although,  of  the  Vietnamese  serving  with  the  colonial 
army  the  fate  of  those  who  did  not  escape  is  unclear,  their  French  juperiors,  aloog  with  their 
civilian  counterparts,  were  placed  under  confinement  in  a  few  concentrated  locations 


New  Reins  of  Government 


Joon  this  colonial  cadre  of  businessmen,  administrators,  and  soldiers,  plus  their  indige¬ 
nous  subordinates,  had  rested  French  sovereignty  in  Indochina.  With  the  elimination  of  the 
cadre  that  had  put  down  the  peasant  revolts,  kept  a  constant  surveillance  over  the  local  poltt 
ical  movements,  filler!  the  Jails  with  the  recent  graduates  cf  the  freshly  constructed  French 
schools  broken  the  strikes  at  the  new  French  factories,  and  arrested  the  assassins  of  the  in¬ 
dentured  labor  contractors,  a  new  era  arrived.  In  short,  with  the  demise  of  both  those  who 
had  created  the  tensions  in  the  colonial  society  and  those  who  had  prevented  their  violent  ex¬ 
pression,  a  new  environment  for  the  politics  of  Viet  Nam  had  been  created.  Unquestionably 
tbe  disappearance  of  its  colonial  authority  in  Indochina  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  days  in 
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t»rly  March  1945,  was  for  France  the  gravest  const  lence  of  the  Japanese  intervention  Once 
broken,  their  administrative  control  over  all  of  Indochina  was  never  reestablished.  But  this 
was  more  than  just  a  problem  of  discontinuity  in  administration.  Ir  the  absence  of  colonial 
restraint  the  latent  oolitlcal  forces  in  Viet  Nam,  which  had  been  blocked  or  had  provided  only 
narrow  channels  of  expression  before  the  war,  now  received  new  opportunities  for  protest. 

In  a  ~eal  sense  the  sovereignty  of  F ranee  in  L-doehina  had  not  been  founded  on  50,000 
French  me.,  .md  women  plus  their  native  auxiliaries  but  on  the  compliance  and  passivity  of  the 
people  who  inhabited  the  territory.  Before  the  Japanese  war,  French  sovereignty  over  24 mil¬ 
lion  people  could  be  maintained  by  approximately  11,000  French  soldiers  plus  half  again  as 
many  native  troops,  assisted  by  a  very  efficient  security  police.  This  w's  all  the  force  needed 
to  contain  those  who  did  not  comply.  In  the  postwar  reoccupation,  compliance  progressively 
decreased  and  the  need  for  armed  forces  to  maintain  colonial  sovereignty  increased  until  an 
extensive  military  establishment  was  insufficient. 

It  was  this  consequence  of  the  coup  de  force  which  Paul  Mus,  a  clandestine  envoy  of  the 
de  Gaulle  government  and  a  scholar  who  already  had  twenty  years’  experience  in  Indochina, 
was  able  to  observe .  Amidst  the  popular  reactions  of  the  Vietnamese  peasants  who  concealed 
him  from  capture  by  the  Japanese  there  was  a  definite  change  of  attitude.  He  felt  that  the 
events  of  March  9,  1945,  liberated  feelings  whick  had  remained  masked  by  the  Vietnamese 
personality.  Since  Viet  Nam  society  is  one  in  which  misfortune  ioes  not  evoke  sympath’  but, 
on  (he  contran  ,  a  denunciation  of  the  hidden  faults  for  which  the  misfortune  is  a  punishment, 
opportunities  were  present  for  a  reorientation  of  attitudes  toward  compliance.  As  T'rofesso. 
Mus  has  related  it: 

The  continuance  of  French  sovereignty  had  been  in  France's  favoi ,  but  the 
sudden  eviction  of  France  had  incited  the  Vietnamese  to  play  another  <•  u-d. 

They  thought  it  a  punishment  of  heaven  and  justified  in  their  eyes  p  re¬ 
examination  of  the  sitmdion.  Moreover,  they  were  ready  to  believe  anything 
bad  about  the  French.'! 

While  the  urban  population  wti“  probably  more  sophisticated  than  M.  Mus's  peasant  protectors, 
the  city  people  were  the  ones  who  had  most  felt  the  French  impact  and  had  the  most  to  gain  in 
preventing  the  reimposition  of  colonialism. 

Given  the  policies  tl»at  the  Japanese  were  pursuing  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia  in  encour¬ 
aging  nationalist  independence  movements,  a  similar  pattern  might  logically  have  been  expected 
following  the  coup  de  force  in  Indochina.  Yet  the  Japanese  did  not  Install  a  well-cultivated 
client  political  group  that  had  been  waiting  in  the  wings  since  the  beginning  of  the  occupation. 
Here  again  larger  strategic  considerations  were  guiding  the  policies  of  Japan  in  Indochina. 
Paradoxically,  such  reins  of  government  ac  were  then  handed  over  to  Vietnamese  immediately 
after  March  9,  1945,  went  to  a  francophile  group  of  scholars  and  bureaucrats  iden'lfted  with 
the  traditional  monarchy  and  with  their  home  area  of  central  Viet  Nam.  They  did  not  enjoy  a 
wide  poplar  appeal,  had  no  articulated  goals  of  nationalist  independence,  had  played  uo  signif¬ 
icant  political  role  other  than  as  members  of  the  colonial  administration,  and  had  not  been  al¬ 
lied  with  the  Japanese  until  the  late  summer  <'e  1944. 

The  paradox  was  not  only  that  the  "independent"  government  the  Japanese  were  sponsoring 
had  treater  continuity  with  the  French  than  with  the  prewar  nationalist  parties.  Imt  also  that  it 
was  theoretically  sovereign  only  in  central  and  northern  Viet  Nam.  It  also  excluded  the  groups 
to  which  the  Japanese  had  given  more  long-;  Kling  assistance  end  encouragement.  These 
political  tactions  were  concentrated  in  the  south  where  'he  occupation  continued  to  rule  in  name 


ns  well  as  fact  until  capitulation  six  months  later  Tins  curb  ms  a"H  discontinuous  pattern  of 
Japanese  political  action  in  Viet  Nam  suggests  that  ass*  tanee  to  local  political  groups  resulted 
not  so  much  from  a  coherent  plan  as  from  particular  interests  and  unsafe  tinned  maneuvers  of 
bureaucratic  cliques  within  the  occupation  forces.  It  also  suggests  that  the  "independent"  gov¬ 
ernment  was  formed  more  in  response  to  Japanese  strategic  needs  for  contini  ty  and  stabil  y 
in  Viet  Nam  than  for  considerations  of  internal  political  influence. 

The  random  and  largely  uncoordinated  political  action  of  the  occupation  only  served  to  in¬ 
tensify  already  existing  regional  and  parochial  tendencies  in  Vietnamese  politics.  They  there¬ 
fore  promoted  limitations  to  Vietnamese  nationalism  rather  than  encourage  efforts  to  overcome 
barriers  to  a  countrywide  political  identity,  ns  was  being  done  under  Japanese  auspices  else¬ 
where.  While  this  ill -defined  Japanese  dabbling  in  the  politics  of  Viet  Nam  can  explain  much 
about  the  internecine  conflict  that  erupted  with  the  August  Revolution  (see  Chapter  IV),  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  south  the  overall  impact  of  the  occupation  set  loose  a  chain  reaction  which  af¬ 
fected  the  whole  fragmented  me  sale  of  Vietnamese  political  life .  These  reactions  had  occurred 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  Japanese  troops  in  Indochina  in  the  autumn  of  1940, 
and  quickly  reflected  both  the  indecisiveness  of  the  political  programs  of  the  occupation  and 
their  potential  consequences  for  the  development  of  revolutionary  movements  in  Viet  Nam. 

SEMINAL  CHARACTER  OF  TWO  UPRISINGS  SPARKED  BY  JAPANESE  OC  T  RATION 

Lang  Son  A1  tack 

After  the  signing  of  a  general  military  accord  between  Vichy  and  Tokyo  in  August  1940  an 
agreement  was  reached  for  the  entry  of  Japanese  troops  into  Indochina.  Ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  Japanese  operations  against  China,  this  arrangement  was  concluded  on 
September  22,  1940,  by  Governor  General  Decoux  and  the  Japanese  military  representative 
General  Nishihara.  t*  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Japanese  forces  were  to  cross  into 
north  Viet  Nam  from  south  China  at  the  frontier  town  of  Lang  Son.  Since  it  had  been  agreed 
that  this  maneuver  was  to  be  regulated  bv  specific  terms.  .he  French  were  unprepared  for  ‘be 
attack  on  their  border  positions  which  the  Japanese  forces  launched  as  they  penetrated  th* 
frontier  of  Viet  Nam  .Although  this  might  have  been  a  deliberate  attack  to  underscore  their 
determination  to  dominate  the  French,  the  muts  involved  were  later  [xiniahed  by  the  Japanese 
High  Command  1  *•  what  were  termed  arbitrary  actions  u  It  seems  rather  that  this  was  the 
first  instance  of  a  Japanese  military  clique  using  its  occupation  advantage  without  the  sanction 
of  higher  authority  to  assist  a  Vie 'Siamese  political  group  in  obtaining  a  foothold  inside  ;he 
country . 

The  Japanese  attack  on  Lai.,  .  was  carefully  coordinated  with  a  revolt  staged  in  the 
surrounding  mountainous  frontier  iegior.  adjacent  to  China  L.  cadres  of  the  Phue  Quoc  move¬ 
ment,  who  had  come  in  the  vanguard  of  the  occupying  force.  Fhe  Phuc  Quoc  was  a  vestige 
of  the  Viet  NamQuang  Phuc  Hoi  or  Restoration  Association  which  Phan  Hot  Chau  had  orgvoized 
in  China  before  World  War  I.  Its  adherents  were  traditionalist  m  jxu.uoal  ertentation  ami 
still  held  hopes  ol  restoring  Prince  Cuoi^j  IX*  to  the  leadership  of  a  new  Viet  Nam.  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Japanese  the  Phuc  Quoc  cadres  had  equipment  estimated  at  5,' mo  rifles. 

20  automatic  weapons,  along  with  Jo.'H'o  rounds  of  ammunition  ,uxi  j.ooo  grenades  i\  uiabie  to 
them.  Backed  by  this  firepower,  these  i. wires  were  able  to  recruit  anxn  ■'  ’t.iHH'  awn  from  the 
Vietnamese  troops  serving  with  the  French  who  had  been  captured  In  the  Japanese  at  1-ang 
Non.  bi  addition  t*.'  these  trained  men  they  also  got  the  services  of  exii<  s.  lx.rder  pirates,  a-  1 
members  of  several  mountain  ethnic  minorities  inhabiting  the  Ivrder  area.  Hie  Japan? sc 
role  in  this  revolt,  -t  seems  clear,  was  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  French  frontier  fo-ces 


and  weaken  their  capacity  to  crush  the  insurgent  challenge  But  after  several  days  of  rampage 
the  Japanese  may  have  found  the  disruption  of  communications  no  longer  ;n  their  interest,  or 
higher  echelons  of  command  may  have  reacted  swiftly  to  what  they  considered  insubordination. 
In  any  event,  through  negotiation  ith  the  local  French  commander,  the  Japanese  ceased  their 
armed  opposition  to  the  colonial  army  and  withdrew  their  support  from  the  revolt. 


Bac  Sod  Uprising 

The  mon-entum  created  by  this  pocket  uprising,  however,  did  not  come  to  an  end  with  the 
flight  of  the  Phuc  Quoc  cadres  to  the  safety  of  Japanese  protection  in  China's  Kwangtung  Prov¬ 
ince.  The  revolt  continued  to  manifest  itself  against  isolated  militia  posts  and  elements  oi 
the  French  Army  ret  “eating  from  Lang  Son  through  the  mountain  passes  and  defiles  of  the 
border  territory  inhabited  by  the  Tho  minority  peoples.  Bec->'se  <  f  their  antipathies  award 
the  French,  these  highland  minority  people  had  sought  a’enue-  oi  protest  which  had  prompted 
them  to  act  as  guides  for  the  invading  Japanese,  to  follow  the  Phuc  Quoc  cadres  in  purposeless 
revolt  and,  beginning  .around  September  27,  1940,  to  accept  the  leadership  of  Communist  cadres 
in  ambushes  on  fragments  of  the  French  frontier  forces.  Springing  from  the  mountain-enclosed 
upland  valiev  known  as  Bac  Son,  the  uprising  of  the  Tno  people  was  solidified  by  Communist 
cadres  led  by  Tran  Dang  Ninh  who  organized  guerrilla  units  among  them.  '■<  Lacking  any  more 
fundamental  military,-  preparation,  the  Tho  insurgents  were  dispensed  by  hastily  dispatched 
French  reinforcements.  In  spite  of  the  French  regaining  their  defensive  posture,  the  spas¬ 
modic  outbursts  of  Tho  insurgency  continued.  With  5,000  weapons  scattered  throughout  the 
mountains  along  the  northeastern  frontier  of  Viet  Nam  it  was  impossible  to  restore  order  to 
its  pre-occupation  state. 

From  the  oersT>ective  of  the  Japanec  -.mpaci  on  Vietnamese*  polities  the  Lang  Son  attack 
ami  the  resulting  Bac  Son  uprising  were  significant  initial  examples  of  the  random  character 
of  forthcoming  political  activities  of  the  occupation  Since  the  Phuc  Quoc  movement  was  the 
principal  Vietnamese  political  group  with  which  tne  Japanese  had  had  extensive  relations  be¬ 
fore  the  Pacific  war,  it  .a  not  surprising  that  their  first  foray  into  jh  itics  in  Viet  Nam  would 
be  through  their  best  known  local  contact.  These  ties  had  developed  from  the  exile  of  Prince 
Cuong  De  who,  with  his  political  tutor  Phan  Boi  Chau,  had  sought  refuge  in  Japan  where, 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  they  attempted  to  establish  a  reform  movement  m  the 
stvle  of  the  Chinese  exiles  Liang  Ch'i-ch'ao  ami  K'ang  Yu-wei.  Despite  the  convulsive  c.anges 
in  the  structu-e  of  Vietnamese  society  over  the  ensuing  four  decades  and  the  growing  irrele  ¬ 
vancy  to  these  change  s,  the  Phuc  Quoc  movement  •  11  nourished  the  hope  of  eventual  political 
power .  While  thev  received  m  -re  tangible  assistance  from  the  Japanese  during  the  occupation 
than  at  any  other  period  in  their  political  life,  just  as  their  expectations  haul  reason  to  rise 
the  Phuc  Quoc  had  to  content  themselves  with  limited  and  short-term  aid.  This  seems  to  have 
been  opportunistically  garnered  from  subordinate  Japanese  military  men  rather  than  a  fulP-'.l- 
rvent  of  their  grandiose  scheme  to  place  Prince  Cuong  IX?  -m  tlx*  throne  of  Viet  Nam  as  a  con  ■ 
stituUon&t  monarch.  Such  a  broad  design  clashed  with  the  overriding  concern  of  the  Japanese 
for  stability  and  order.  Indochina  was  Important  to  Japan  as  a  base  and  support  point  against 
the  complexities  of  colonial  resistance  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia  I  hey  Lid  no  invention, 
at  least  not  initially,  of  making  Viet  Nam  a  laboratory  for  political  experimentation  ami  re¬ 
form.  t>  But  the  assistance  garnered  from  the  lack  of  Japanese  interests  and  command  or¬ 
ganization  by  the  Phuc  Quoc  in  the  Ling  ton  encounter  was  not  unique,  it  was  the  ojaming  note 
of  a  minor  and  antithetical  theme  o?  the  occupation  Ironically .  this  opportunity  was  luicklv 
turned  Into  an  advantage  by  the  adv ersa.-ies  of  the  restoration  movement. 


Eatabhaument  of  Gut' rrii For  res 

To  the  Vietnam^  x  Communists  these  events  in  the  autumn  of  1940  had  a  seminal  charac¬ 
ter.  As  their  party’s  official  history  chronicle}  • 

The  Bac  Son  insurrection  opened  a  new  historical  page  of  armed  struggle  for 
the  Vietnamese  people.  U  broke  out  wfuie  the  people  throughout  the  country 
were  not  yet  prepared.  But  the  lesson  drawn  from  the  Bac  Son  insurrection 
was  very  useful  and  served  as  a  basis  for  preparation  for  the  /uguat  general 
insurrection  later.  i< 


Of  more  tangible  importance  than  the  lessons  drawn  from  the  insurrection  of  Rac  Son  was  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  the  Communists  in  establishing  the  first  "people's  armed  force  "  under 
party  control  and  extending  their  organizational  network  into  a  strategic  area  of  Viet  Nam.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  the  Phuc  Qucc  cadres,  who  lacked  any  indigenous  political  organization  of 
substance,  the  Conmwnis's  launched  a  systematic  consolidation  >f  the  guerrilla  bases  which 
had  been  hastily  formed  in  the  intensity  of  the  Bac  Son  fighting. 

Decisions  concerning  the  creation  of  a  guerrilla  zone  were  reached  at  the  pivotal  8th 
Session  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party,  which  was  convened 
by  Ho  Chi  MLnh  on  May  10,  194.1,  after  his  return  from  a  decade  of  foreign  activity.  Although 
this  historic  meeting  had  far-reaching  consequences  in  refashioning  the  fundamental  approach 
of  Communist  revolutionary  strategy  in  Viet  Nam,  one  of  ds  most  quickly  implemented  results 
was  the  appointment  of  a  command  committee  for  the  guerrilla  units  in  the  Bac  Son  area.  This 
incluled  Pitting  Chi  Kien,  Le  Van  Chi,  and  Chn  Van  Tan.  The  latier  w»6  a  Tho  leader  who  had 
organized  the  "first  platoon  of  national  salvation''  in  January  1941.  am  whose  subsequent  cru¬ 
cial  contributions  to  the  revolution  were  to  make  him  the  minister  of  defense  in  the  fu  at  govern¬ 
ment  formed  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  August  1945.  >  • 

By  the  autumn  of  1541,  the  Viet  Nam  National  Salvation  .Army,  as  the  guerrilla  force  be¬ 
came  known,  was  large  enough  to  L  ’  organized  into  two  sections.  Chu  Van  Tan  'ad  the  one  lo¬ 
cated  in  Thai  N-.uyen  Province,  the  nearest  'o  the  heartland  of  the  Vietnamese  popuut'or.  in  the 
Be<i  River  Dalta.  The  other  section,  operating  further  to  the  north  under  the  command  of 
Phung  Chi  Kiwi,  (ell  into  an  ambush  in  the  vicinity  of  Bac  Kan  some  time  in  late  1942  and  suf¬ 
fered  such  heavy  losses  that  it  ceased  to  exist  as  an  organized  formation  Meantime,  Chu  Van 
Tan's  southern  force  continued  to  wage  guerrilla  warfare  by  successfully  maintaining  its  own 
force  while  wearing  down  the  French -led  Vietnamese  militia.  However,  In  February  1942,  af 
ter  eight  months  of  eompaigmng,  difficulties  in  obtaining  arms  and  ammunition  forced  the  unit 
to  scatter  into  lightly  armed  groups  carrying  xit  propaganda  and  agitation  among  the  Tho.  >* 


Fror  this  effort  revolution  ry  political-miliUry  banes  were  created  Ln  wide  areas  over 
four  mountainous;  provinces  adjacent  to  the  China  border.  .After  less  than  a  year's  operation, 
at  the  beginning  of  1943,  Chu  Van  Tan  had  been  able  to  establish  more  than  19  assault  sections 
oongariaing  more  than  100  armed  propaganda  cadres  which  permitied  the  work  of  organ!:  'ng  a 
revolutionary  structure  to  be  intensified.  By  the  time  the  Japanese  eliminated  French  control 
in  Indochina  in  March  1945,  the  Communists  had  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  network  of  mountain 
bases  With  the  aid  of  airdrops  of  arms  into  these  bases  in  the  spring  of  1945.  the  Commu¬ 
nists  developed  a  revolutionary  armed  force  which  ns  to  play  a  kev  ro'e  in  the  August 
Revolution 


The  insurgency  growing  out  of  the  Bac  Son  uprising  was  virtually  the  first  genuine  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Vietnamese  Coranmniais  with  systematic  guerrilla  warfare,  even  in  its  na>si 
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rudimentary  form  It  indicated  to  the  party  that  protracted  guerrilla  warfare  couid  wear  down 
a  stronger  adversary  but  that  broad  mass  bases  were  needed  for  the  support  and  development 
of  guerrilla  units.  In  tha  form  of  armed  struggle  the  Commm  ists  were  learning  the  hard  way 
that  the  absence  of  extensive  political  organization  was  one  of  the  sharpest  limitations  to  wide¬ 
spread  guerrilla  operations.  They  also  saw  the  need  for  continual  growth,  extreme  mobility', 
and  constant  adaptation  for  guerrilla  iorces,  as  well  as  for  precaution  against  precipitous 
action  for, 

if  guerrilla  ui-’ts  stand  on  the  defensive  and  coil  themselves  up,  divorcing 
themselves  from  the  masses  they  will  be  crushed .  When  the  situation  re¬ 
quires  it,  they  must  disperse,  be  able  to  stick  to  the  masses,  and  build 
bases,  and  when  the  situation  is  favourable,  gather  again  and  wage  the 
struggle .  is 

The  Tho!3  Strategic  Role 

Despite  this  more  systematic  approach  of  the  Communists  to  the  task  of  revolutionary  war, 
their  advantage  resulted  from  a  chance  combination  of  factors  producing  the  Rac  Son  insur¬ 
rection.  This  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  assume  the  leadership  of  a  parochial  protest  among 
a  highland  ethnic  minority  and  through  it  to  gain  a  strategic  foothold  in  Viet  Nam.  The  scat 
tering  of  Japanese  weapons  by  the  Phuc  Quoc  cadres  fed  like  inflammable  drops  upon  the 
smoldering  Tho  antipathies.  The  origin  of  their  discontent  lay  in  the  antagonism  which  a 
mountain  p’-'ole  might  be  expected  to  feel  against  the  lowland  representatives  of  central 
authority  who  had  tried  to  force  cultural  conformity-  upon  them.  Yet  because  of  their  strategic 
location  across  the  major  routes  of  communication  between  south  China  and  the  Red  River 
Delta  the  Tho  played  an  unenviable  role  during  the  twenty  centuries  in  which  Viet  Nam  had 
fought  against  the  court  at  Peking  to  maintain  its  autonomy.  Like  other  areas  of  the  Smo- 
Vietnamese  border  region,  the  Tho  homeland  had  served  as  both  a  battleground  and  a  buffer, 
with  the  Tho  shifting  the.r  loyalties  to  their  own  advantage.  However,  u  as  also  because  of 
their  location  that  the  Tho  became  more  Vietnamized  'ban  any  other  highland  group,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  shared  the  same  fierce  desire  of  other  mountain  peoples  to  maintain  their 
autonomy . 

Resides  its  frontier  aspect,  the  northern  highlands  area  has  also  been  used  Historically  as 
a  base  for  fractional  groups  in  internal  fights  for  political  power  in  Viet  Nam .  One  of  the 
major  antagonists  to  central  authority  during  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  Mac  family  who 
lodged  themselves  in  the  border  area  of  Cao  Bang  Province  from  where,  with  Chinese  aid, 
they  haras^d  the  mountain  region. to  Through  military  campaigns  to  eliminate  the  Mac  and 
pac  ify  the  mountain  people,  the  Vietnamese  developed  a  long-range  program  for  Vietnamizlng 
the  Tho  who  had  served  the  insurgent  family.  One  of  the  inr  ortant  aspects  of  this  program 
was  sending  Vietnamese  mandarins  to  the  Tho  country  where  they  intermarried  locally.  The 
mixed-blood  descendants  of  these  mandarins  came  to  be  known  as  Tho-Ti  and  were  recognized 
as  'ocal  aristocracy  which  the  rest  of  the  Tho  tended  to  imitate  in  their  style  of  speaking  and 
dressing  as  Vietnamese .  As  new  Tho  leaders  emerged  they  also  adopted  the  Tho-Ti  style  of 
life,  so  that  a  continuing  mechanism  of  social  regulation  came  to  be  accepted.  This  pattern 
tended  to  fulfill  the  Vietnamese  objective  of  bringing  stability  and  control  by  lowlanders  over 
the  Tho  country. 

The  pressures  which  helped  spu  •  Bac  Sc  insurrection  had  their  source  in  the  fact 
that,  in  addition  to  their  position  of  s«k  ..l!  prestige,  the  Tho-Ti  had  been  the  leaders  of  the 
loose  and  decentralized  political  system  among  the  Tho  This  had  been  a  curious  mixture  of 
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tu3  Vietnamese  mandarins!  administrative  system  with  the  bureaucratic  positions  filled  cot  by 
rigorous  examinations  but  by  the  hereditary  prerogatives  of  the  Tho-Ti.  These  prerogatives 
also  stemmed  n  m  the  ritualistic  role  which  "he  Tho-Ti  performed  In  the  Confucian  ritual 
that  had  been  introduced  by  the  Vietnamese  and  mim  J  over  the  years  with  the  preexisting  cult 
of  the  God  of  the  Soil.it  Tensions  were  created  in  this  synthesized  social  system  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  when  the  French  decided  to  suppress  the  traditional  leaders  among  the  Tlio, 
y  colonial  regulations  which  made  political  offices  randomly  appointive  or  elective  so  that 
many  non-Tho-Ti  were  placed  in  p  ositions  of  authority  .23  w.  le  this  French  policy  success¬ 
fully  destroyed  the  political  prerogatives  of  the  Tho-Ti,  the  Tho-Ti's  prestige  and  influence 
persisted  among  the  Tho  because  of  their  ritualistic  role  and  distincth  cultural  traditions.  24 

Although  extensive  and  detailed  information  on  the  political  reaction  of  the  Tho-Ti  is 
lacking,  especially  regarding  the  Bac  Son  uprising,  it  is  of  underlying  significance  that,  In 
organizing  a  revolutionary  base  among  the  Tho,  the  Communists  found  its  success  concentrated 
in  areas  where  the  Tho-Ti  were  influential.  Since  the  position  of  the  Tho-Ti  was  such  a  vital 
characteristic  of  the  Tho  society,  and  because  their  status  had  been  the  special  object  of 
French  opposition,  it  seems  reasonable  to  aippose  that  it  was  the  Tho-Ti  who  led  the  Tho  in 
insurrection  against  the  colonial  administration  and  then  into  the  mutually  advantageous  union 
with  the  Communist  Party.  But  whatever  specific  pressures  may  ultimately  be  verified  as 
having  caused  the  Bac  Son  revolt,  it  appeals  clear  that  the  Tho  were  actively  seeking  some 
means  of  opposing  the  French.  In  providing  the  outlet  for  such  a  manifestation  of  feelings,  the 
Japanese  impact  on  Vietnamese  politics  was  twofold.  It  not  only  contributed  to  a  heightened 
political  consciousness  within  the  country  but  also  the  weakening  of  the  colonial  administra¬ 
tion's  capacity  to  control  these  developmo-'-.  By  decreasing  the  established  authority  and 
backing  its  antagonists  the  occupation  was  advancing  the  time  v  hen  the  accumulation  of  rela¬ 
tive  changes  in  capacity  would  tip  the  balance  toward  the  violent  outburst  of  the  revolution. 


Geographic  and  Ethnic  Factors  of  the  Revolution 

It  is  of  far-reaching  importance  for  an  understanding  of  revolution  in  Viet  Nam  to  note 
that  this  initial  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  a  Communist  revolutionary  base  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  lowland  deltas  densely  populated  with  Vietnamese .  The  ensuing  revolutionary  war 
for  Vietnamese  independence  was  largely  fought  and  was  won  in  the  thinly  inhabited  northern 
mountain  areas  predominantly  settled  by  a  people  known  generically  as  Tai.  Sharing  the  same 
cultural  qualities  as  the  people  who  settled  the  lowlands  of  the  Menam  River  and  created  the 
foundation  for  the  modern  state  of  Thailand,  these  minority  people  of  northern  Viet  Nam  were 
part  of  a  larger  move  of  Tai  - speaking  people  out  of  southern  CLma.K  Unlike  their  lowland 
relatives,  the  highland  Tai  settled  in  upland  valleys  where  they,  too,  became  wet-rice  cultiva¬ 
tors.  Because  of  their  mountainous  habitat  and  the  difficulty  of  communications,  separate 
cultural  groqpings  developed,  although  certain  basic  characteristics  remained.  Thus  the  up¬ 
land  Tai  of  Viet  Nam  are  part  of  a  mosaic  of  Tai  peoples  t,  retching  across  Laos,  northern 
Thailand,  and  into  the  Shan  States  of  upper  Burma,  as  well  as  extending  into  *he  southern 
border  regions  in  China.  Their  social  communications,  such  as  they  are,  have  been  more 
within  the  loose  cultural  unity  across  international  boundaries  fhan  with  the  lowland  Vietnam¬ 
ese.  Because  of  the  necessity  of  economic  and  administrative  relations,  contacts  were  devel¬ 
oped  between  the  uplanders  and  the  lowianders  in  the  lowla  >•  s'  attempts  to  ''pacify  the 
peoples  of  the  mountainous  areas. 

A  microcosm  of  this  broad  mosaic  is  formed  in  northern  Viet  Nam  by  three  dirunct 
groupings  of  Tai  peoplee:  the  Tho,  the  Black  Tai,  and  the  White  Tai.  The  White  Tai  and  the 
Black  Tai  are  concentrated  to  the  northwest  of  the  Red  River  Delta  in  the  area  of  the  Black 
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River  valley.  Their  numbers  spill  over  into  Laos  where  they  have  close  contacts  with  sim¬ 
ilarly  labeled  Tai  groups.  To  the  northeast  of  the  Red  River  is  the  homeland  cf  the  Tho,  the 
largest  of  the  Tai  groups  in  Viet  Nam  with  a  population  of  approximately  400,000.  Inter¬ 
spersed  among  these  groups  are  the  Man,  Mec,  Muong,  and  Nung,  who  have  characteristics 
widely  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Tai  as  well  as  among  themselves.  These  other  groups  pro¬ 
vide  tension  and  variety  m  the  mountainous  ethnic  mosaic  whose  major  theme  is  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  Tai. 

The  Communists'  success  in  establishing  a  base  area  among  the  Tho  enabled  them  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  sustain  tbe!r  bold  occupation  of  Hanoi  and  the  Red  River  Delta  when  the  opportunity 
for  the  August  Revolution  of  1945  occurred.  Morc-rsr,  i,  issured  them  of  a  refuge  when  the 
French  pushed  them  on  r  the  cities  of  North  Viet  Nam  in  early  1947.  It  was  not  only  the 
Tho's  long-desired  autonomy  and  the  fortuitous  incorporation  of  the  Tho  uprising  into  the 
Communist  revolutionary  movement  that  led  eventually  to  the  formation  of  the  base  area .  It 
was  also  the  geographic  characteristics  of  the  region  itself.  The  advantage  from  these 
characteristics  is  best  demonstrated  in  the  sharp  population  differential  between  the  mountains 
and  the  lowlands. 

Out  of  an  estimated  population  of  9.8  million  people  in  northern  Viet  Nam  (Tonkin)  in  1943, 
two-thirds  were  concentrated  on  the  10  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  region  in  the  fertile  Red 
River  Delta  .26  There,  population  density'  was  an  average  of  430  persons  per  square  kilometer, 
making  it  one  of  the  most  thickly  inhabited  areas  of  the  world.  2?  This  meant,  of  course,  that 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  land  area  of  North  Viet  Nam  contained  only  10  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  regioB.  While  a  portion  of  this  sparse  population  was  Vietnamese  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  outside  of  the  delta  consisted  of  mountain  ethnic  minorities.  This  Viet¬ 
namese  portion  of  the  population  was  located  in  the  midlands  which  bordered  the  triangular- 
shaped  delta  on  its  two  inland  sides.  This  midland  area  formed  the  geographic  transition  to 
the  mountainous  arc  which  separated  the  lowland  Vietnamese  from  the  Mekong  valley  to  the 
west  and  the  Chinese  to  the  north.  Per  flaps  a  single  example  of  the  disparity  in  population 
distribution  can  serve  to  underscore  the  suitability  of  the  terrain  for  guerrilla  bases.  Lai 
Chau  Province  in  the  northwest,  homeland  of  both  the  Black  and  the  White  Tai,  had  30  percent 
greater  surface  than  the  entire  Red  River  Delta.  Yet  it  contained  only  an  estimated  67,000 
persons  as  starkly  contrasted  with  the  sevec  million  peasant  farmers  of  the  delta. 28  The 
sparsity  of  population  was  an  indication  that  Vietnamese  settlement  patterns  depended  on 
easily  irrigated  lowlands  for  wet-rke  agriculture  The  Tai  peoples  were  w'et-rice  cultivators, 
too,  but  this  meant  that  they  could  live  only  in  the  small  number  of  upland  valley 3.  This  factor 
limited  the  growth  of  their  population,  while  the  mountain  barriers  circumscribed  their  com¬ 
munications.  The  mountain  ranges  in  the  northwest  rise  from  plateaus  of  from  1,800  to  3,000 
feet  to  peaks  of  10,000  feet.  By  comparison,  those  in  the  northeast  are  less  rugged  and  rarely 
extend  beyond  6,000  feet.  2?  Since  these  mountain  pockets  of  ethnic  minorities  were  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Red  River  Delta,  the  protection  their  areas  afforded  for  guerrilla  bases  did 
not  require  an  isolation  from  potential  targets. 

Partly  because  of  its  extreme  geographic  characteristics,  which  other  areas  of  Indochina 
shared  only  as  an  approximate  pattern,  northern  Viet  Nam  became  the  major  area  of  conflict 
hi  the  seven  years  of  the  Indoc nina  War.  There  were  other  determining  factors  in  making  the 
north  the  central  theater  of  combat,  hit  the  geographical  context  did  the  most  to  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  and  pace  of  the  combat  once  it  had  begun.  Although  the  Tho  provided  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  with  their  initial  opportunity  to  establish  bases  in  the  highlands,  this  did  not  give 
them  control  over  all  the  minority  peoples.  The  same  cooperative  attitude  was  absent  from 
the  other  less  Vietnam! zed  groups  of  ‘he  mountains.  This  indifference  was  notable  among  the 
White  and  the  Black  Tai  of  the  north  .est  region  who  were  antipathetic  to  all  Vietnamese, 
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Communist  or  not.  Ironically,  their  homeland  was  ultimately  to  be  a  major  target  of  the 
enemies  of  the  French  whose  protection  the  two  Tai  groups  happily  accepted. 30 


That  the  French  made  their  last  stand  of  the  Indochina  War  in  the  Tai  country  of  Dien 
Bien  Phil  is  not  without  its  larger  significance.  For  with  me  exception  of  a  series  of  battles 
in  the  winter  and.  spring  of  1951,  in  which  the  Communists  hurled  themselves  at  the  formidable 
French  fortifications  in  the  Red  River  Delta,  all  of  the  m"ior  battles  of  the  Indochina  War  were 
fought  in  the  highlands  of  north  Viet  Nam  and  adjacent  areas  of  Laos. 31  It  was  eventually  the 
tension  created  by  the  Communists'  increasingly  successful  guerrilla  infiltration  and  base 
area  organization  within  the  Red  River  Delta  and  their  simultaneous  wide-ranging  war  of  move¬ 
ment  in  the  mountains  that  brought  the  French  military  effort  to  its  end.  Paradoxically,  it 
had  been  in  these  mountains  of  Tonkin  that  the  French  had  perfected  their  concepts  of  colonial 
warfare  in  their  campaigns  from  1884  to  1896  to  carry  out  the  pacification  of  the  area.  Battles 
that  Marshals  Lyautey  and  Gallieni  had  fought  when  they  were  colonels  at  Thai  Nguyen  and 
Cao  Bang  were  to  be  repeated  60  years  later,  but  with  less  favorable  results. K 


Uprising  in  Ccchinchina 


If  the  events  of  the  Bac  Son  insurrection  in  the  mountains  of  Tonki:  vere  to  have  a  seminal 
effect  on  the  August  Revolution  and  the  course  of  the  Indochina  War  there  occurred  almost 
simultaneously  in  south  Viet  Nam  (Cochinehina)  an  uprising  which  had  another  impact.  By 
its  complete  contrast  with  the  Communist  reaction  to  the  revolt  among  the  Tho,  this  battle  il¬ 
lustrates  the  sharp  regional  differences  then  present  in  the  party  and  gives  some  explanation 
for  the  l  'iking  dissimilarities  in  the  character  of  the  August  Revolution  in  north  and  south 
Viet  Nam,.  This  southern  uprising  was  also  sparked  by  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Indochina 
but  not,  like  the  Lang  Son  attack,  sponsored  by  them.  When  the  Japanese  troops  entered 
Tonkin  from  China,  Thailand  (or  Siam  as  the  country  waa  then  called)  took  this  occasion  to 
threaten  to  attack  the  western  border  of  the  Indochina  state  of  Cambodia  when  the  French  were 
faced  with  a  challenge  In  the  north,  an  act  which  they  carried  out  in  January  1941 . »  The 
French  had  anticipated  this  second-front  threat  by  mobilizing  civilian  Vietnamese  in  Cochin- 
china  and  Cambodia  for  military  action.  The  Communists  in  south  Viet  Nam  felt  that  these 
circumstances  would  permit  them  to  capitalize  upon  popular  discontent  to  launch  a  revolution¬ 
ary  uprising.  At  that  moment,  however,  several  key  Central  Committ  ;e  members,  including 
Le  Dual;  and  Le  Hong  Phong,  were  arrested,  depriving  the  party  of  leadership  vitally  needed 
for  an;,  successful  armed  venture. M 

Before  any  action  was  taken,  in  October  1940  a  party  representative  from  the  south,  Phan 
Pang  Luu,  was  sent  to  seek  directives  on  the  projected  revolt  from  the  Central  Committee 
which  was  then  meeting  at  Bac  Ninli,  a  provincial  town  to  the  northeast  or  nrnoi.  Because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Bac  Son  insurrection  awl  because  the  preconditions  for  an  effective  insur¬ 
rection  throughout  the  country  had  not  been  met,  it  was  concluded  that  a  revolutionary  uprising 
should  not  be  launched  in  the  south.  As  the  party  leaders  assessed  the  eituation: 

It  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  conditions,  and  wait  for  a  favoraole  opportunity 
when  conditions  were  ripe  throughout  the  country,  to  launch  an  armed  insur¬ 
rection  to  dt  reat.  the  French  and  the  Japanese.*,  If  the  insurrection  were 
launched  it  would  be  isolated  and  annihilated  by  the  joint  Frsnch-Japanese 
Army , 


According  to  the  party's  official  history,  when  Phan  Dang  Luu  returned  to  the  south  with 
the  assessment  of  the  Central  Committee  members,  he  found  that  the  order  for  the  insurrection 


had  already  en  issued.  Supposedly  it  could  not  be  withdrawn.*''  There  is  some  discrepancy 
as  to  what  day  in  November  1940  the  uprising  actually  broke  or*,  but  there  hA3  been  eg  dis¬ 
agreement  on  its  consequences.  By  the  middle  of  December  1940.  3  Frenchmen  and  30  Viet¬ 
namese  soldier 8  serving  with  the  French  Army  or  local  Vietnamese  notables  had  been  killed 
and  8  Frenchmen  and  30  Vietnamese  had  been  wounded. At  the  price  of  rendering  their  party 
in  the  south  almost  nonexistent  by  the  resulting  repression,  the  Communists  were  able  to  block 
the  highways  leading  from  Saigon  into  the  Mekong  Delta  <md  to  attack  and  hold  public  facilities 
in  provincial  areas.  The  repression  that  followed  included  more  than  6,000  arrests  and  sev¬ 
eral  dozen  executions  in  addition  to  those  lost  in  combat.  *8 

This  precipitous  action  was  almost  exclusively  the  responsibility  of  Tran  Van  Giau  who 
was  reportedly  severely  condemned  by  the  central  party  organs. *9  The  reprimand  seems  to 
have  had  little  effect,  for  much  of  the  same  sort  of  compulsivenese  was  demonstrated  later 
on  by  the  p  ty  in  the  south  during  the  tense  days  of  the  /wgust  Revolution.  Since  it  was  the 
Communists  who  were  to  benefif  most  from  the  Japan?''”  '''•'•"pattert  and  who  were  to 
benefit  the  most  in  north  Viet  Nam,  It  is  ironical  that  at  the  outset  of  the  occupation  their  party 
organization  was  the  strongest  in  the  south  and  its  strength  was  primarily  due  to  the  work  of 
Tran  Van  Giau.  The  southern  Communists  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Popular  Front  era  in 
France,  which  had  allowed  them  to  consolidate  their  urban  political  organization.  In  1939, 
when  the  Communist  Party  was  outlawed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  the  Communists 
moved  their  cadres  and  many  followers  to  the  countryside .  There  they  extended  their  organi¬ 
zational  structure,  established  popular  participation  groups  tied  to  the  party,  and  formed 
paramilitary  units  located  in  the  strategically  positioned  swamp  area  southwest  of  Saigon,  the 
Plaine  des  Jones. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  Japanese  occupation  the  strength  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  south  was  estimated  at  800  effective  cadres,  ?00  well-indoctrinated  members,  and  about 
1,000  persons  in  associated  popular  participation  groups.  After  four  years  of  rebuilding,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  repression  in  the  autumn  of  1940,  the  party  was  believed  to  have  had  less  thaa  200 
members  and  only  about  600  participants  in  popular  associations  tied  to  the  party  a>  Yet  this 
heavy  toll  did  not  seem  to  dissuade  the  leadership  group  around  Tran  Van  Giau  from  taking  fur¬ 
ther  uncalculated,  compulsive  steps  during  the  August  Revolution.  Indeed,  these  self-defeating 
acts  following  the  capitulation  of  Japan  were  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  narrowed  rtmge  of 
alternatives  which  the  unpreparedness  of  the  southern  Communists  for  the  seizure  of  power 
maria  almost  inevitable.  Thus  the  severe  penalties  of  the  Mekong  Delta  uprising  of  1940  ap¬ 
pears  to  betray  in  the  Nam  Bo  (southern  area)  leadership  of  the  occupation  a  fetish  for  momen¬ 
tary  advantage  and  a  corresponding  inability  to  cope  with  the  fundamentals  of  revolutionary 
political  organization  in  the  more  diffuse  social  context  of  south  Viet  Nam. 


Defining  Future  Revolutionary  Strategy 

The  experience  of  the  Bac  Son  and  Nam  Bo  uprisings  had,  in  addition  to  the  organizational 
consequences  it  held  for  the  course  of  the  Communist  revolution,  a  transforming  impact  on  the 
pa  -ty's  approach  to  the  task  of  obtaining  political  power.  The  lessons  which  the  party  drew 
from  the  two  spasmodic  challenges  to  continued  French  dominance  were,  as  set  forth  in  its 
official  history,  structured  around  three  general  categories  of  guidelines.  In  abbreviated  form 
these  may  be  stated:  (1)  the  importance  of  appropriate  timing  for  success  in  seizing  power; 

(2)  that  in  an  agricultural  colony  the  most  exposed  places  to  be  seized  aud  occupied  as  bases 
are  in  the  countryside,  and  from  there  the  towns  can  be  seized  when  conditions  nave  ms 'a  red, 

(3)  that  a  successful  insurrection  must  roiv  on  the  force  of  the  masses  of  the  population,  as 
well  as  on  propaganda  among  the  ranks  ot  the  enemy,  to  win  ti  nt  to  the  revolutionary  side  *! 


While  (hero  principles  may  not  appear  startling  or  novel  from  the  perspective  of  subsequent 
Communist  operational  doctrine,  they  chronicled  the  initial  steps  in  an  eventual  comprehensive 
definition  of  revolutionary  strategy . 

They  also  marked  s  distinguishable  departure  from  the  random  acts  of  political  protest 
before  the  Japanese  occupation.  Then,  in  response  to  specific  opportunities  present  in  the 
erratic  course  of  colonial  politics,  the  revolutionary’  structure  of  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
had  been  variously  located  among  students  and  exiles  in  south  China  in  the  1920's,  amon£  (V: 
peasants  in  north  central  Viet  Nam  in  the  early  1930's,  and  in  L*»lgon  and  the  southern  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  during  the  Popular  Front  period  of  1936-39.  Now  that  more  fundamental  changes 
were  occurring  to  reduce  French  power,  the  party  realized  that  it  was  in  the  countryside, 

-vhe/e  the  enemy's  machinery  of  rule  was  relatively  weak,  that  the  party 
had  more  opportunity  to  come  into  close  contact  with  the  peasant  masses 
to  make  propaganda,  organize  them,  and  transform  the  countryside  into  a 
revolutionary  base .  *2 

The  significance  of  this  assessment  was  not  its  discovery  of  a  recent  radical  change  in 
French  power.  French  rule  had  always  been  relatively  weaker  in  the  countryside  than  in  the 
more  easily  controlled  towns.  It  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  by  the  Communists  that  was 
an  important  revolutionary  milestone.  While  the  impact  of  the  occupation  was  overburdening 
the  capacity  of  the  French  to  control  developments  in  Indochina  this  was  only  reinforcing  an 
already  existing  gin  between  the  colonial  administration  and  the  countryside .  Most  of  the 
3,800  French  administrators  and  their  military  colleagues  had  always  been  concentrated  in 
the  cities  and  provincial  towns. 43  in  the  absence  of  a  political  structure  to  secure  indigenous 
political  loyalty,  the  French  had  been  able  to  put  down  any  threats  of  noncompliance  with  their 
efficient  security  police  and  military  forces.  But  with  the  Japanese  Intervention  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  French  forces  from  their  compliance  mission  and  sponsoring  indigenous 
threats  to  French  control,  die  gap— the  revolutionary  space— was  increasing.  Yet  this  accen¬ 
tuation  was  overall  less  significant  than  the  fact  that  some  Vietnamese,  led  by  the  Indochinese 
Communist  Party  as  it  was  still  officially  known,  were  making  more  deliberate  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  plans  for  exploiting  this  gap  than  they  had  ever  before  considered. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  VIETNAMESE  INDEPENDENCE  MOVEMENTS 
FRO*'  CHINESE  EXILE 

Wien  the  8th  Seaaion  of  the  Central  Committee  was  held  from  May  10  to  19,  1941,  the 
organizational  strategy  conceived  at  the  meeting  indicated  the  Communists'  realization  that 
the  Japanese  occupation  had  created  a  new  potential  for  revolution  in  Viet  Nam.  This  meeting 
brought  Nguyen  A1  Qucc  (Ho  Chi  Minh/  together  with  the  party  leaders  for  the  first  time  that 
l.a  recorded  in  the  party's  official  history  since  the  founding  meeting  in  January  1930.  It 
see i ns  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  basic  results  of  this  session  were  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  Impact  of  the  returned  leader's  personality  ««  The  keystone  of  these  strategic  decisions 
grew  out  of  the  belief  that  tiw  occupation  had  profoundly  changed  political  conditions  in  Viet 
Nam  and  consequently  the  nadir  a  of  the  party's  task,  As  the  Central  Committee's  resolution 
analyzed  the  situation  it  required  that. 

For  the  moment  the  partial  and  class  interests  .oust  be  subordinated  to  the 
national  problem,  fi  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  whole  nation  could 
not  be  recovered,  not  only  the  whole  nation  would  be  further  condemned  to 
slavery  but  the  partial  and  class  interests  would  be  lost  forever.  <4 


Though  its  intervention,  Japan  had  further  complicated  the  colonial  aspect  of  Vietnamese 
politics.  Another  layer  of  foreign  control  had  been  introduced;  another  actor  had  entered  'he 
Vietnamese  political  scene.  Thb,  increased  external  „  resaure  seems  to  have  induced  a 
broader  national  identity  among  Vietnamese  and  to  have  heightened  expectations  that  indepen¬ 
dence  might  be  secured  through  Japanese  support.  Yet  what  appears  of  greatest  significance 
is  not  these  factors  of  the  occupation  in  themselves  but  the  response  to  them.  For  if  the 
analysis  of  the  Central  Committee  resolution  was  valid  at  all  it  si  aula  have  been  equally  true 
before  the  occupation.  In  that  prewar  period,  how  could  the  indepenuence  of  the  nation  have 
been  recovered  by  emphasizing  class  interests  ever  broader  nationalist  ones?  This  question 
seems  especially  pertinent  when  the  lack  of  widespread  political  consciousness  is  taken  into 
account.  But  during  the  1920  a  and  1930's,  the  Communists  had  neglected  wider  nationalist 
appeals  to  take  advantage  of  random  and  particular  political  opportunities.  They  had  evoked 
the  parochial  interests  of  peasant  discontent,  exile  anxiety,  and  elite  alienation  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  integrate  them  into  a  larger  ideological  whole .  In  this  period,  the  opportunitier  for 
political  action  outweighed  the  Vietnamese  Communists’  doctrinal  capacity  to  translate  mese 
events  into  challenges  with  broader  revolutionary  inpact.  As  has  been  seen,  this  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  limitation  in  organizational  abilities  The  wider  political  focus  adopted  by  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Communists  in  May  1941,  however,  was  not  merely  a  change  in  idiom  and  perspective, 
but  a  definite  change  in  substance  manifested  in  new  organizational  forms  and  operational 
doctrine . 


Founding  of  the  Viet  Minh 

The  shift  of  the  Communists’  attention  away  from  a  class  revolution  against  indigenous 
feudalism  to  a  national  revolution  against  imperialism  was  s-mbollzed  in  the  decision  of  the 
8th  Session  of  the  Party's  Central  Committee  to  found  the  Viet  Nam  Doc  Lap  Dong  Minh  Hoi, 
The  Viet  Nam  Independence  League  known  as  the  Viet  Minh .  The  purpose  of  this  new  organi¬ 
zation  was  to  facilitate  "the  mobilization  of  the  masses'  national  spirit. "«  hi  theory  the 
Indochinese  Communist  Party  became  a  member  of  the  Viet  Minh  Front,  but  in  practice  the 
two  were  indistinguishable.  TTie  term  Viet  Minh  became  a  virtual  synonym  for  the  Communist 
Party,  for  the  government  it  w&a  to  found  in  August  1945,  and,  because  of  the  Communists' 
successes,  for  the  whole  anticolonial  nationalist  movement.  Although  the  Indochinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  was  publicly  dissolved  In  a  shrewd  tactical  move  in  °  ober  1945,  and  the  Viet 
Minh  was  formally  dispensed  with  in  May  1951,  with  the  founding  in  the  Viet  Nam  Lao  Dong 
Dang,  Viet  Nam  Labor  Party,  vhore  has  been  no  misunderstanding  by  the  Communists  them¬ 
selves  that  there  has  been  a  firm  line  of  organizational  continuity  since  the  founding  of  the 
party  In  1930.  Thus  the  title  of  their  party's  history  published  in  1960,  Thirty  Years  of 
Struggle  of  the  Party .  it 

The  launching  of  the  Viet  Minh  was  not  simply  a  change  in  facade .  The  change  in  tactics 
it  heralded  was  fundamental.  These  included  'be  formation  of  mass  associations  for  "national 
salvation,"  Viet  Nam  Cuu  Quoc  Hoi,  known  as  the  Cuu  Quoc  ^ssoc1  ods,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  throughout  the  country  a  network  of  complementary  organizations  for  popular  partici¬ 
pation.  This  Important  new  departure  in  Communist  tactics  committed  the  party  in  principle 
to  establlshmg  widely  diffused  structures  for  political  mobilization— a  signified  contrast  to 
their  pre -occupation  policy  in  which  virtually  all  recruiting  resulted  in  party  membership. 
These  subsidiary  Cuu  Quoc  Associations  gave  the  party  organization  a  flexibility  it  could  not 
have  had  If  it  had  maintained  its  requirements  for  discipline  and  ideological  control  within  the 
heart , f  the  party  ranks. 

While  the  results  of  this  popular  participation  organization  during  the  Japanese  occupation 
are  almost  impossible  to  assess  its  long-range  importance  to  revolution  in  Viet  Nam  was 
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definitely  more  qualitative  than  quantitative .  The  small  number  of  participants  in  the  August 
Revolut!on  was  balanced  by  the  effectiveness  with  which  a  few  well-trained  activists  were  able 
to  establish  themselves  in  authority  in  the  Communist  succc’*  in  li»45.  Besides  these  quali¬ 
ties  of  flexibility  and  decisiveness  in  acuon,  the  organization  which  the  Viet  Minh  evolved 
during  the  Japanese  occupation  was  distinguished  by  its  c  oacity  to  mobilize  large  nimbers  of 
Vietnamese  for  political  participation.  This  ws«  a  long-term  development  closely  related  to 
the  intensity  of  the  ensuing  revolutionary  war  with  France,  he  requirements  for  militar.,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  fUe  extent  to  which  combat  operations  affected  tL  civilian  population.  The  reasons 
for  the  eventual  effectiveness  of  this  structure  of  political  mobilization  can  be  traced  back  to 
Its  initial  framework  which  was  formed  at  the  8th  Session  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Party  in  May  1941. 

The  basis  for  this  whole  structure  of  revolutionary  organization  was  the  chi  bo  or  the  cell, 
made  up  of  a  relatively  few  persons  whoBe  leader  was  the  only  one  to  have  contact  with  superi¬ 
ors.  These  groups  shared  many  of  the  characteristics  of  secret  societies  and  thus  tbs  Com¬ 
munists  capitalized  on  the  appeal  of  such  organizations  to  the  Vietnamese,  as  well  as  their 
experience  in  utilizing  its  institutional  form.  This  made  use  of  native  organizational  capacity 
Just  as  had  the  earlier  Tan  Viet  party.  Cells  were  to  be  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
limited  social  differentiation  that  existed  in  colonial  Viet  Nam.  Thus  there  appeared  cells  of 
women,  youth,  laborers,  military  men,  and  whatever  homogeneous  groups  might  be  found. « 
Cells  based  on  these  functional  distinctions  in  Vietnamese  society  had  already  been  attempted 
as  part  of  the  Communists'  operational  procedure  during  the  Nghe  An- Ha  Tlnh  soviet.  Their 
meager  success  had  in  part  been  due  to  the  lack  of  coordination  In  organizational  effort,  and 
it  was  therefore  above  the  level  of  the  chi  bo  that  the  real  ingenuity  of  the  Viet  Minh  displayed 
itself. 

This  superstructure  was  to  be  formed  by  functionally  distinctive  horizontal  and  vertical 
dimensions.  The  vertical  dimension  was  to  be  the  countrywide  structures  for  each  Cuu  Quoc 
association,  the  Communist  Party,  and  the  future  military  command.  Through  this  vertical 
structure  there  was  to  be  a  unity  of  effort  in  long-range  policies  for  organizational  growth 
determined  by  the  top-level  leadership  of  each  of  these  groups.  The  horizontal  dimension  was 
u»be  a  territorial  unification  of  al  o  vertical  structures:  the  popular  participation  associa¬ 
tions,  the  party,  and  the  military  inwj  an  operational  agency.  This  territorial  unification 
would  begin  ?*  the  level  immediately  above  the  village  and  continue  through  the  district  and 
province  levels  in  a  pyramidal  form  until  the  ultimate  level  of  revolutionary  decision-making 
was  reached.  At  each  territorial  echelon  there  was  an  operational  control  over  each  of  the 
vertical  structures  of  the  revolutionary  organization.  The  functioning  of  these  two  organiza¬ 
tional  dimensions  permitted  operational  decentralization  by  the  unification  of  all  the  vertical 
elements  on  a  territorial  base  together  with  centralized  control  ‘hr^ugh  horizontal  hierarchies. 
Toe  matrix  thus  formed  was  manipulated  by  the  party  through  territorial  representatives  at 
each  echelon.  They  monitored  the  activities  of  the  Cuu  Quoc  at  their  level  and  controlled  the 
selection  of  the  leaders  of  each  functional  group .  In  its  later  refinement''  this  structural  form 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "parallel  hierarchies"  which  described  the  parallel  horizontal  lines 
tying  together  the  territorial  structures  into  a  pyramidal  apex  of  centralised  control.** 

It  was  through  this  matrix  that  the  party  expected  to  mobilize  a  people  who  had  not  had 
any  structured  opportunity  for  political  participation  beyond  their  locale  since  the  discontinua¬ 
tion  of  the  mandarinal  examinations  in  1917.  Yet  this  mobilization  could  not  follow  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  8th  Session  of  the  Central  Committee,  but  developed  gradually  as  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  able  to  train  more  cadres  and  to  expand  their  foothold  from  the  mountainous 
area  of  North  Viet  Nam.  The  most  significant  conclusion  reached  at  this  seminal  party  meet¬ 
ing  was  that  nationalism  offered  the  best  formula  for  a  Communist  revolution  in  Viet  Nam  and 
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that  this  nationalist  identity  was  not  widespread  in  the  country  but  had  to  be  "mobilized" 
through  organization  and  propaganda . 

Land  Policy 

Another  area  of  doctrinal  importance  to  Communist  revolutionary  strategy  which  was 
reviewed  at  this  session  of  the  Central  Committee  in  the  spring  of  1941  was  the  question  of 
land  policy.  Attitude  toward  land  reform  was  always  a  key  indicator  of  the  general  Communist 
policy  line  as  well  as  party  strength.  It  suggested  how  pressing  the  need  was  for  compromise 
with  and  support  of  landed  interests.  Therefore,  it  was  of  strategic  significance  that  the 
Central  Committee  decided  to  put  aside  thei*-  "land  to  the  tillers"  program.  This  was  replaced 
with  an  emphasis  on  confiscating  the  land  of  "traitors"  and  "imperialists"  which  seems  to  have 
meant  absentee  landlords  who  could  not  control  their  holdings  under  wartime  conditions.1^ 

A  more  pervasive  and  "revolutionary"  land  policy  initiated  at  this  time  was  the  decision 
to  divide  communal  lands.  This  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  Vietnamese  rural  social  structure 
and  cohesion  since  communal  lands  were  maintained  by  villages,  family  groups,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  private  associations,  such  as  former  students  of  f'c  same  teacher.  These  communal 
lands  are  a  Vietnamese  rural  equivalent  to  the  modern-day  trust  funds,  and  their  rent3  sup¬ 
ported  the  welfare  and  philanthropic  purposes  of  the  sponsoring  groups.  By  1938  communal 
land  represented  as  much  as  20  percent  of  all  cultivated  land  in  north  Viet  Nam  (Tonkin)  and 
25  percent  Ln  the  center  (Annam) 

In  areas  of  heavy  population  concentration  where  intense  bidding  on  rent  prices  for  com¬ 
munal  land  might  have  made  thf  se  lands  the  domain  of  the  rich,  they  were  made  available 
only  to  those  who  owned  no  land  or  had  amounts  too  «nxall  to  suppori  their  families.^  Thus 
the  (  ommurusts1  policy  decision  to  divide  communal  lands  was  not  so  much  a  means  to  win 
the  support  of  landless  elements  of  Vietnamese  society  as  to  break  down  existing  structural 
relationships  at  the  village  level  so  as  to  facilitate  new  forms  of  organization  there.  Because 
of  the  801*4  implantation  of  the  French  and  the  Japanese  at  the  time  these  land  policy  decisions 
were  made,  however,  they  did  i*ot  have  an  immediate  impact  Since  the  few  Communist  cadres 
available  were  at  work  in  the  Tho  country,  where  communal  land  was  not  a  social  character¬ 
istic,  its  effects  wore  delayed. 

Truong  Chinh 

The  various  themes  running  through  the  meeting  of  the  8th  Session  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  party  and  reorienting  its  revolutionary  doctrine  were  perhaps  best  reflected  in 
the  election  of  Truong  Chinh  «s  the  party's  secretary-general  in  1941  at  the  age  of  about  32. 
The  significance  of  this  development  lay  in  the  fact  that  through  his  subsequent  writings  Truong 
Chinh  wTas  to  become  the  chief  political  theoretician  of  the  part}  (a  role  Ho  Chi  Mmb  *n  his 
pedestrian  publications  neve*  atte-  ^u  ')  and  the  presumed  leader  of  the  pro-Chr**.  senti¬ 
ment  within  Vietnamese  Comr unism. 52  The  Chinese  affinity  is  in  part  substantiated  by  the 
name  Truong  CMnfc.  an  alias  tor  its  bearer,  whose  n  al  name  is  Dang  Xuan  Khu.  which  means 
"Long  March.  "  This  was  an  obvious  identificati.  n  with  the  most  celebrated  chapter  ui  Chinese 
revolutionary  history  up  until  that  ttme-the  6,000-nule  march  of  the  Chinese  Communist, 
from  Kiangsi  in  south  China  to  the  northwest  in  Shensi  Province .  covering  more  than  a  year 
oetween  late  19,94  ,.nd  late  1935  and  depleting  their  forces  from  over  100,000.  to  less  than 
20,000.  Although  attempts  have  bee**  made  to  identify  Truong  Chinh  as  trained  by  the  Chinese 
Communists,  there  is  no  positive  documentation  for  it  There  is  only  the  information  'hat  in 
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December  1939,  following  ;.he  crackdown  on  tae  Vietnamese  Communists  by  the  colonial  ad¬ 
ministration,  he  escaped  into  Yunnan  Province  where  he  joined  other  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  party.  While  in  the  ensuing  year  and  a  half  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
Truong  Chinh  to  have  been  a  student  at  Yenan  or  a  comparable  training  center,  the  available 
data  suggests  that  he  led  missions  back  into  north  Viet  Nam  for  the  party. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  explanation  of  Truong  Chinh' s  actual  experience  with  the  Chinese 
Communists,  it  seems  unmistakable  that  the  decisions  of  the  8th  Session  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  bore  an  identifiable  relationship  to  the  thrust  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  wartime  "eorient  on 
of  revolutionary  strategy  known  as  "New  Democracy,"  and  defined  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  same 
name  published  In  January  1940.  The  Vietnamese  obviously  shared  Mao's  goal  <  a  broader 
base  for  the  Chinese  revolutionary  movement.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  relate  directly  the 
sources  of  the  Viet  Mint’s  operational  and  organizational  decisions  of  1941  to  these  doctrinal 
dev  lopments  in  China.  It  is  true  that  bv  1943,  the  Vietnamese  party  had  committed  itself 
"To  develop  the  culture  of  new  democracy  in  Indochina,'’  and  had  incorporated  much  of  the 
idiom  of  Mao's  program  into  their  public  statements. However,  it  seems  that  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  were  elaborating  their  own  distinctive  strategy  which  involved  a  deep  commitment 
to  nationalism.  As  they  saw  it,  the  main  purpose  of  their  Viet  Minh  Front  was,  To  rally  the 
different  strata  of  the  people  and  the  national  revolutionary  forces  in  the  struggle  against  the 
mam  enemy  of  the  nation,  that  is  the  French  and  Japanese  fascist  imperialists  .  .  .  "K  This 
emphasis  on  nationalism  ii  Viet  Nam  was  probably  a  reflection  of  the  wide  difference  in  level 
of  revolutionary  development  compared  with  China  where  the  recent  history  of  internecine 
warfare  dated  back  at  least  SO  years  to  the  Taiping  rebellion  Although  internal  conflict 
among  Vietnamese  had  not  been  lacking,  it  remained  more  an  elite  affair  without  the  mass 
involvement  that  had  resulted  from  the  revolutionary  warfare  in  China.  Moreover,  opposition 
to  continued  French  dominance  was  a  unifying  theme  which  tended  to  overcome  many  of  the 
regional  and  parochial  tendencies  in  Vietnamese  politics.  There  seemed  more  potential  power 
to  be  derived  from  a  nationalist  program  in  Viet  Nam  than  one  which  championed  a  more 
particular  program. 

Despite  the  features  distinguishing  the  ’•evolutionary  situation  in  China  from  that  m  Viet 
Nam,  Truong  Chinh 's  election  was  an  indication  of  a  more  pronounced  Chinese  Communist 
influence  than  the  Vietnamese  party  had  until  then  experienced.  From  the  f  winding  of  the 
Thanh  Nien  in  1925,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  in  1930,  until 
the  9th  Session  of  the  Central  Committee,  Vietnamese  communism  had  been  the  reflection  of 
the  Soviet  training  of  its  founder-leader.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Cnqueationably.  the  Chinese  experience 
during  the  1930's  had  great  relevance  for  Vietnamese  communism  from  the  perspective  of 
operational  effectiveness.  For  reasons  of  their  own  autonomy  and  flexibility,  the  Vietnamese 
probably  wished  to  adopt  llte  relevant  and  immediately  useful  substance  of  the  Maoist  innova¬ 
tions  without  a  close  publu  and  ideological  ldentif;  aiion  with  Chinese  communism.  It  was 
such  a  role  that  Truong  Chinh  was  able  to  fulfill  with  unusual  effectiveness.  He  was  to  become 
the  virtual  embodiment  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  political  mobilization  upon  which 
subsequent  Communist  success  in  Vet  Nam  has  been  teased 

Relations  Between  i "hine sc  and  Vietnamese  Communist  Parties 

Sinn,,  of  the  i„jsons  why  the  Vietnamese  party  did  not  wish  to  identify  itself  closely  with 
the  Chinese  Communists  lie  came  clear  a  i'<*r  the  ventral  committee  session  of  May  194  1 .  Its 
relations  with  politics  in  China  wore  much  more  subtle  and  complex  than  might  be  suggested 
b>  the  incorporation  into  Viet  Minh  operational  doctrut,  of  many  recent  innovations  "  '.opted 
from  their  Chinese  counterparts .  The  Chinese  Communists  were  ir.  no  position  to  give  any 


direct  assistance,  material  or  otherwise,  to  the  Viet  Minh.  Their  bases  of  strength  lay  out¬ 
side  the  south  China  border  area  which  was  still  the  domain  of  autonomy -seeking  warlords, 
despite  the  wartime  proximity  of  their  adversary  Chiang  Kai-  '  ak  in  Chungking  and  the  deep 
inroads  of  the  Japanese  occupation.  These  Chinese  warlords  were  in  a  pos  ion  to  exert  some 
influence  in  Viet  Nam  because  of  the  significant  number  of  Vietnamese  political  exiles  who  had 
sought  refuge  us  south  China  from  the  French  during  the  1930's  As  a  result  of  their  presence, 
there  was  established  in  Kwangsi  Province  in  October  1942,  the  Viet  Vain  Cach  Menh  Dong 
Minh  Hoi  (Viet  Nam  Revolutionary  League),  known  as  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi.  This  group,  which 
was  subsequently  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  August  Revolution,  was  formed  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  south  China  warloid  and  Commander  of  the  Fourth  War  Zone,  Chang 
Fa-khrei.*» 

This  association  brought  together  five  groups  of  Vietnamese  exiles,  two  of  which  were 
based  in  Yunnan  Province  and  the  othere  in  Kwangsi.  Included  were  remnants  of  the  Phuc 
Quoc  group,  still  faithful  to  Cuong  De  and  led  by  an  exile  named  Hoang  Luong.  After  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  their  attack  on  Lang  Son,  the  Phuc  Quoc  sought  political  opportunities  along  the  Viet¬ 
namese  border  in  Kwangsi.  Also  located  there  was  a  group  centering  around  Nguyen  Tuong 
Tam,  who  had  a  long  career  as  an  exile  politician  and  who  had  organized  a  student  political 
group  in  Hanoi  in  1940,  only  to  flee  the  city  the  following  year.  Contrasted  with  these  Kwangsi 
groups,  the  exiles  in  Yunnan  had  beei  based  in  south  China  a  longer  time  and  had  firmer  con¬ 
tacts  among  the  Vietnamese  community  as  well  as  wiui  the  local  authorities.  Of  greatest 
prominence  was  Vu  Hong  Khanh.  who  was  the  titular  leader  of  the  VNQDD  and  who  since  1933 
had  attempted  to  revitalize  the  nationalist  party  from  the  blows  of  the  French  which  had  driven 
It  into  exile.  Just  before  the  beginning  of  cue  Japanese  war  the  VNQDD  had  beer,  reorganized 
by  Nghiem  Ke  To,  a  lieutenant  of  Khanh' s,  but  there  was  sha*p  competition  for  membership  in 
Yunnan  between  the  nationalists  and  the  Dong  EXiong  Cach  Menh  Dang  (Indochina  Revolutionary 
Party) .  Having  Marxist  tendencies,  this  group  had  been  foimed  among  the  Vietnamese  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  international  rail  link  between  China  and  Viet  Nam— known  as  the  Yunnan  Rail¬ 
way— who  had  traditionally  been  affiliated  with  the  VNQDD.  In  addition,  problems  between  the 
VNQDD  elements  in  Yunnan  and  those  scattered  in  other  frontier  areas  of  China  had  been  left 
unresolved  and  remained  a  potential  area  of  discord  for  the  faction-ridden  nationalist  exiles .  * 

In  order  to  eltounate  opportunities  tor  external  exploitation  which  this  exile  competition 
presented,  Chang  Fa-k'wei  had  enforced  unity  upon  them  b\  establishing  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi. 
This  tenuous  unification  was  achieved  by  utilizing  a  filth  am)  older  group  of  exiles  who  had  no 
continuing  party 'affiliations  and  were  in  reality  political  anachronisms  Principal!)  this  in¬ 
volved  Nguyen  ilai  Thanh,  wf  U'came  head  of  the  Dong  -tiah  Hoi  in  1942  and  Prang  Hoi  Cong, 
who  became  president  of  the  provisional  Vietnamese  government  which  Chang  Ka-k’wm  spon- 
ed  in  194  t  Nguyen  Hai  Thanh,  born  in  i 37**  in  north  Vie!  Nam,  had  participated  in  the 
original  Phuc  Quoc  renovation  movement  of  Phan  B-u  Chau  'Vith  the  nationalist  leader  ne  had 
gone  into  exile  in  China  tn  1912.  where  in  Canton  he  had  tried  to  regroup  young  Vietnam*.  oe, 
but  without  any  significant  success  Growing  uni.  long  out  of  touch  w  ith  Vietnam*' --o  politics, 
and  even  rumored  to  have  forgotten  his  native  language,  Nguyen  Hai  Thanh  seemed  an  iraprob- 
•ble  figure  to  give  purpose  or  coherence  to  political  exiles  in  China .  But  Thanh  had  oome  into 
close  contact  with  Chang  Fa-k’wei  who  had  convinced  himself  that  this  was  the  personality  who 
aught  bring  unity  to  the  squabbling  factions.  Aided  tn  the  weight  of  Chang's  personal  influence 
and  a  monthly  stipend  of  ;  1  00.000  i Chineses,  the  fX-ng  Minh  Hot  became  a  reality  Howeve r. 
the  qualities  that  commended  Nguyen  Hai  Ihanh  for  this  figurehead  role  among  Vietnamese  ex  ¬ 
iles  was  in  turn  his  greatest  weakness  in  fulfilling  a  more  fundamental  purpose  '.«  Chinese 
had  in  creating  the  IX>rg  Mnh  Hoi  f 


Because  of  the  relatively  small  numbers  of  Japanese  troops  in  Indochina,  there  was  the 
potential  that  developments  there  could  affect  the  pressures  on  the  China  i.  ont  through  shifts 
In  military  contingents.  Such  a  shift  did  in  fact  occur  but  not  until  the  last  year  of  the  war 
when,  in  January  1945,  the  Japanese  37th  Infantry  Division  was  ruiocateH  front  Kwangsi  to 
north  V'iet  Nam, 58  In  anticipation  of  t.ents  of  this  kind,  information  on  trends  and  events  in 
Viet  Nam  was  obviously  of  grt-t  concern,  not  only  to  the  border  warlords  and  Chungking  but 
to  the  Allies  as  well,  Therefoi-e,  the  effort  to  create  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi  was  not  merely  to  get 
control  over  Vietnamese  exiles  in  China,  or  to  establish  political  authority  in  Viet  Naan— 
although  some  Chinese  were  anxious  for  such  advantage— but  to  fill  the  pressing  needs  for  war¬ 
time  intelligence  from  that  region.  The  aging  exile  Nguyen  Hal  Thanh  could  noi  demand  tills 
of  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi,  for  none  of  its  member  groups  had  any  such  organizational  ties  in  Viet 
Nam.  Chang  Fa-k'wel  was  aware  that  the  only  organizational  network  of  any  effectiveness 
throughout  Viet  Nam  was  that  of  the  Communists,  which  extended  from  the  strategic  mountain 
base  in  the  Tho  country  to  include  informational  contacts  with  the  party  in  the  south. 59 

According  to  the  party's  official  history,  however,  a  major  obstacle  in  utilizing  the  Com¬ 
munist  organization  was  that  their  leader,  He  Chi  Minh,  had  been  arrested  on  orders  from  the 
Chungking  government  and  was  not  released  until  September  16,  1943,  presumably  to  enab 
Mm  to  be  used  for  Chinese  intelligence  purposes. This  extended  detention  and  the  simul¬ 
taneous  change  of  the  future  Vietnamese  president's  name  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  from  Nguyen  Ai 
Quc  ,  appear  symptomatic  of  the  suspicions  which  Chungking  had  about  his  Communiot  affili¬ 
ation  and  hie  activities  in  the  i920's  with  the  Borodin  mission.  However,  contrary  to  the 
generally  accepted  view,  Chang  Fa-k'wei  has  maintained  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  did  not  have  to 
change  his  name  to  get  out  of  jail  or  that  he  was  ever  imprisoned  in  China  in  the  1940's.  «i 
Chang  Fa-k’wei  states  that  when  he  first  met  the  Vietnamese  Communist  leader  in  l.iuchcu  in 
1941,  he  was  bearing  the  name  Ho  Chi  Minh  that  shortly  thereafter  Ho  was  sent  to  Tunning 
for  intelligence  training  It  appears  that,  despiu?  die  Chinese  antipathy  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  ide¬ 
ological  identity,  they  regarded  him  as  dxiispensable  in  fulfilling  their  intelligence  require¬ 
ments.  The  contradict!'  n  in  the  stories  relating  to  the  wartime  experiences  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
may  reflect  a  conflict  in  Chinese  operational  priorities.  This  conflict  manifested  itself  fol¬ 
lowing  Ho's  appointmei  t  to  replace  Nguyen  rlai  Tb&nh  as  head  of  the  Dong  Ming  Hoi . 

Strengthened  by  a  monthly  stipend  increased  to  *200,000  (Chinese),  Ho  Chi  Mich  began  to 
consolidate  hus  hold  over  the  IXmg  Minh  Hoi  by  accusing  certain  elements  antagonistic  to  him 
of  being  sympathetic  to  the  Japanese. *2  Faced  with  pressures  of  this  sort  the  leading  nation¬ 
alist  exile,  V'u  Hong  Khanh,  retur  ,ed  to  Yunncr.  with  his  lieutenant,  Nghiern  Ke  To.  There  he 
tried  in  vain  to  set  up  serious  contact  with  north  Viet  Nam  through  agents  along  the  border  and 
also  through  employees  of  the  Yunnan  Railway  Although  the  effort  did  not  meet  with  any  im¬ 
mediate  success  inside  Viet  Nam  it  did  help  the  nationalists.  Dv  raising  once  again  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  tetmetousness  of  e-xile  political  competition,  the  frustrated  antagonism  of  the  VNQDD 
and  'he  obvious  success  of  the  Communists  again  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Chinee-  Now 
the  cjuestion  of  ttse  priority  cf  their  intelligence  retirements  in  Viet  Nam,  as  compared  with 
their  desire  to  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  Vietnamese  exile  political  elements,  was 
more  sharply  posed  for  the  Chinese. 

At  this  point  the  assessment  of  the  Chinese  was  subject  to  pressures  brought  to  bear  by 
French  intolHgence  operatives,  who  were  alarmed  by  the  increased  opportunities  the  Commu¬ 
nists  were  receiving  Whatever  remits  the  Com—  list  intelligence  organization  hail  been 
able  to  prtxfcioe,  it  appears  that  they  were  insufficient  to  counterbalance  the  Chinese  determi¬ 
nation  to  manage  Vietnamese  exile  politics  and  to  thwart  any  autonomous  consolidation  of 
power  within  their  circles.  This  attitude  was  demonstrated  by  Chang  Fa-k'wei  through  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  exiles  into  a  provisional  government  of  Viet  Nam  which  created  a  tentative 
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unity  by  using  the  innocuous  older  exiles  for  their  symbolic  value.  At  a  meeting  held  in  March 
1944  at  liuchou  close  to  the  Vietnamese  frontier,  after  less  than  a  year  in  favor,  the  Vie:  Minh 
leadership  was  replaced  by  Trung  Boi  Cong,  an  old  and  weak  personality'  who  acquired  the 
vague  puppet  authority'  of  president  of  the  provisional  government .  $4 

But  if  this  ease  in  manipulating  Vietnamese  exiles  facilitated  the  Immediate  purposes  of 
the  Chinese  it  also  demonstrated  with  perhaps  unintended  conspicuousness  the  rootlessness  of 
these  exile  political  elites.  Since  they  did  not  represent  structures  of  political  merest  wider 
than  a  handful  of  educated  and  alienated  elite,  they  were  more  concerned  with  personal  pres¬ 
tige  and  position  than  long-range  goals.  While  their  objectives  were  easier  to  satisfy',  their 
range  of  political  impact  within  Viet  Nam  was  limited  to  an  urban  competition  among  elites 
rather  than  to  a  widening  of  the  context  of  politics  to  include  both  peasant  and  upland  minority 
population.  In  choosing  taeir  political  allies  among  the  Vietnamese,  the  Chinese  selected  those 
who  were  easier  to  control  rather  than  those  who  had  wider  influence  aid  political  capability , 
The  consequences  of  this  choice  were  to  provide  an  important  dimension  to  the  August  Revolu¬ 
tion  anti  to  illustrate  again  the  incapacity  of  the  nationalists  as  a  coherent  effective  for  re  in 
Vietnamese  politics. 

Following  the  organization  of  the  provisional  government,  in  which  Ho  Chi  M>nh  had  only 
a  minor  role,  the  Communist  Viet  Minh  developed  their  activities  autonomously  inside  Viet 
Nam,  paying  particular  attention  to  strengthening  their  mountain  base  area.  The  relationship 
with  the  Chinese  had  been  a  most  useful  one  while  it  lasted.  If  it  did  not  result  in  getting  Ho 
Chi  Minh  out  of  jail,  as  Chang  Fa-k'wei  maintains,  it  at  least  gave  him  a  freedom  of  action 
advantageous  to  the  Viet  Minh.  The  financ  1  aupp  -t  had  been  simuficant  and  it  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  allowed  the  Viet  Minh  to  extend  their  intelligence  gathering  and  olitical  organization. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  exile-formed  Viet  Minh  cadres  were  a  part  of  the  approximately  500 
Vietnamese  who  received  guerrilla  training  at  the  ham'.ei  of  Ta  Ch'iao,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
frontier  town  of  Liuchou.  This  camp  seems  to  have  given  more  emphasis  to  political  reori¬ 
entation  than  to  the  fundamentals  of  military'  tactics,  out  the  politics  cf  the  camp  were  diffuse 
rather  than  doctrinaire.  Chang  Fa-k’wei  says  that  both  Vu  Hong  Khanh  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  were 
lecturers  at  the  training  center  and  that  such  'livers*,  guests  as  Arclibishop  Paul  Yu  and  Chou 
En-lai  came  to  give  turns. 

This  training  center  ..ad  its  program,  along  with  the  financial  support  and  advantages 
available  to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  serve  to  underscore  the  heter  *oneou&  character  of  the  relationship 
of  the  Viet  Minh  t  the  poAtics  of  China  and  the  absence  of  a  close  wartime  tie  between  them 
am.  the  Chinese  Communists.  Indeed,  the  relationship  was  an  expression  of  warlord  politics 
in  south  China  and  its  character  was  to  set  a  pattern  for  relations  between  China  and  Viet  Nam 
the  was  to  endure  untit  centralized  power  became  more  pronounced  in  both  countries.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  example  c.  this  trend  was  the  fact  that  the  subordinates  of  Chang  Fa-k'wei— with 
whom  the  Vietnamese  dealt  during  the  Japanese  occupation  and  in  the  Chinese  occupation  of 
northern  Viet  Nam  after  the  capitulation— were  the  same  personalities  to  represent  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  ‘heir  early  relations  with  the  Viet  Minh  following  the  extension  of  their  control 
*>ver  south  China  in  the  late  1940's.  Most  notable  among  these  personalities  was  Hsiao  Wen. 
Appointed  in  1942  by  Chang  Fa-k'wei  to  handle  Vietnamese  exile  affairs,  he  was  also  political 
adviser  to  the  occupation  co  uuand  in  Hanoi  in  1945-46,  and  after  joining  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  he  conducted  negotiations  regarding  aid  to  the  Viet  Minh  Seen  from  an  historical  per¬ 
spective,  it  was  obviously  not  a  new  phenomenon  that  the  Chinese  were  willing  to  intervene  in 
Vietnamese  poli:  s.  However,  the  fact  Unit  its  intervention  was  more  an  extension  of  the  war¬ 
lord  politics  of  south  C  van  than  a  tie  with  any  central  political  group  in  China—  Communist  or 
Nationalist— was  to  la-  *'  important  consequences  for  revolution  in  Viet  Nam. 


MET  MCJH  GUERRILLA  BASES  IN  NORTH  MET  NAM 


For  the  Communist  Viet  Minh  these  consequences  of  warlord,  politics  meant  an  end  to  the 
cooperation  and  support  from  the  K wangs i  war  zone,  until  the  confused  events  of  the  Chinese 
occupation  in  the  autumn  of  1945.  Following  this  break  with  Chang  Fa-k'wei,  they  turned  to 
the  consolidation  of  fragmented  guerrilla  units  and  the  extension  of  their  base  area  among  the 
Tho  people.  The  Viet  .Minh  entrusted  to  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  these  tasks  of  military  and  organi¬ 
zational  preparation  for  the  anticipated  Japanese  collapse.  If  Truong  Chinh,  the  partv's  sec¬ 
retary  general,  was  the  embodiment  of  the  Communists'  political  mobilization  strategy,  then 
Vo  Nguyen  Giap  personified  the  evolving  doctrine  of  revolutionary  warfare.  He  was  the  man 
who  forged  an  army  of  six  divisions  from  a  guerrilla  band  of  34  men.  ss 


Vo  Nguyt  .  Giap  and  the  "People's  Army" 


Although  he  had  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  pre -Communist  revolutionary’  parties,  the 
seminal  Tan  Viet,  and  had  been  arrested  by  the  colonial  authorities  for  hiB  activities,  upon  his 
release  Giap  wat.  permitted  to  continue  his  education  in  French  schools  In  1938  he  was 
awarded  the  highest  French  degree  given  in  Indochina,  the  Doctorat  en  Droit  (Doctor  of  Laws). 
The  future  commander  of  the  Viet  Minh  Army  then  became  a  history  professor  at  a  private 
school  in  Hanoi,  the  Lycee  Thanh  Long,  where  he  succeeded  in  orienting  many  of )  is  colleagues 
to  his  revolutionary  perspective.  Many  of  the  rwnparty  leaders  in  the  August  Revolution  came 
from  the  faculty  ol  Thanh  Ixmg  When  the  French  declared  war  in  1939,  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party  was  outlawed  and  its  key  members  arrested.  Gian  escaped  cap~.re  and 
went  to  China,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  at  the  central  Viet  Nam  town  of  Vinh.  His  wife, 
aaown  as  Minh  Thai  among  revolutionaries,  was  arrested  by  the  French  Surete  for  her  liaison 
activities  in  1941,  and  condemned  to  fifteen  years  of  forced  labor.  She  died  between  1942  and 
1943  in  detention,  from  what  Giap  considered  mistreatment  and  improper  facilities.  This  per¬ 
sonal  blow  heightened  his  revolutionary  zeal  and  his  hatred  for  the  French,  propelling  him  on¬ 
ward  in  his  guerrilla  ac  tivities  in  the  mountains  of  north  Viet  Nam.  Out  of  thiB  wartime  ex¬ 
perience  he  developed  a  close  alliance  with  the  Tho  guerrilla  leader,  Chi  Van  Tan.  Through 
his  increasingly  strong  ties  with  the  Tho  people,  Giap  prepared  himself  for  the  effort  under¬ 
taken  with  greater  earnestness  after  March  9,  1945,  to  develop  a  'liberation  armed  force"  for 
the  August  Revolution.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  "People's  Army"  which  was  to  win  spec¬ 
tacular  victories  in  seven  years  of  war  against  the  French. 

While  there  had  been  much  Viet  Minh  political  activity  in  the  mountains  of  north  Viet  Nam 
throughout  the  occupation,  it  was  only  two  and  a  half  months  before  the  Japanese  coup  deforce 
that  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  launched  the  first  platoon  of  the  "People's  Liberation  Troops,”  consisting 
of  34  men  and  cadres  equipped  with  2  revolvers,  17  rifles,  14  flintlock  rifles,  and  1  light  ma- 
chinegun.  Formed  on  Dece-nber  22,  1944,  in  a  Tho  settlement  in  Cao  Bang  Province  on  the 
border  of  China,  this  platoon  was  separated  from  the  main  Japanese  military  concentrations 
in  the  Red  River  Delta,  as  well  as  from  the  more  seasoned  Tho  units  further  to  the  south,  by 
several  mountain  ranges.  This  initial  Viet  Minh  unit  expanded  its  strength  by  attacking  the 
small  French-led  militia  outposts  scattered  throughout  Cao  Bang  Province,  which  were 
manned  by  a  total  of  only  450  troops. 

The  manner  in  which  these  attacks  on  a  force  of  450  militiamen  permitted  a  guerrilla 
platoon  of  34  men  to  expand  its  strength  is  a  microcosm  of  a  pattern  that  was  to  be  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale  during  the  Indochina  War.  The  Viet  Minh  attacks  in  this  early  period  suc¬ 
ceeded  because  their  adversary  was  tied  down  in  numerous  static  defense  posts,  which  enabled 
the  guerrillas  to  concentrate  a  relatively  superior  force  in  order  to  overwhelm  the  posts  one 
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at  a  time  Theoretically,  the  militia  also  could  h?  concentrated  their  forces  by  adopt!.:  y  •>. 
mobile  defense.  But  this  would  have  inevitably  lmt  some  of  their  territory  unprotected  and 
the  mountainous  terrain,  a  natural  habitat  for  guerrillas,  would  have  circumscribed  their  mo¬ 
bility.  Without  extensive  political  ties  to  the  Tho  and  burdened  with  the  legacy  of  Tho  antag¬ 
onism  and  revolt,  the  militia  was  limited  to  ineffective  static  defense  in  its  response.  From 
these  isolated  and  modest  victories  the  Viet  Minh  obtained  the  weapons  to  increase  its  Cao 
Bang  contingent. 

Despite  their  pieparations,  the  Communist-led  guerrillas  in  the  mountains  of  north  Viet 
Nam  were  still  a  relatively  insignificant  group  when  the  Japanese  coup  de  force  occurred.  In 
early  March  1945,  the  whole  "liberation  force"  numbered  no  more  than  a  thousand  men.  86 
Moreover,  the  Viet  Minh  could  not  derive  the  maximum  strength  from  their  forces  because 
there  was  no  unified  command  to  coordinate  their  operations.  The  Cao  Bang  troops  under 
Giap's  direct  control  were  still  not  operating  with  the  more  seasoned  guerrillas  in  the  heart  of 
the  Tho  country  to  the  south.  But  by  taking  advantage  of  the  coup  de  force,  the  Viet  Minh  were 
able  to  disarm  some  French  who  were  off  their  guard  while  attempting  to  eecve  the  Japanese, 
This  incre.,  ed  their  fund  of  weapons  and  also  reduced  the  obstacles  to  their  movement,  since 
the  Japanese  made  no  attempt  to  replace  the  French  in  the  mountain  defense  positions.  With 
this  increased  freedom  of  maneuver,  by  the  middle  of  April  th  1  Viet  Minh  succeeded  in  uniting 
their  guerrilla  troops  around  the  mountain  town  of  Cho  Chu  in  Thai  Nguyen  Province.  Unaware 
that  they  had  only  four  months  to  prepare  their  revolutionary  bid  for  power  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Japanese  capitulation  in  August,  the  Viet  Minh  nevertheless  launched  their  task  .vith  a 
determination  and  comprehensiveness  unmatched  by  other  Vietnamese  groups. 

Potential  fcr  Revolution  increases 

Immediately  after  the  Japanese  coup  de  force,  the  Standing  Bureau  of  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  met  to  consider  the  new  situation.  After  their  delib¬ 
eration,  they  issued  an  instruction  which  would  guide  their  party  and  its  Viet  Minh  Front  in 
preparing  for  an  insurrection  against  an  occupation  enemy  that  would  offer  them  no  opposition. 
On  the  contrary,  their  ostensible  Japanese  adversary  would  aid  them  passively  at  first,  then 
actively.  The  results  of  the  party  meeting  formally  confirmed  what  all  of  its  members  must 
have  known:  ".  .  .  conditions  are  not  yet  ripe  for  an  uprising  because  indecision  did  not  yet 
prevail  among  the  Japanese,  the  country  as  a  whole  was  not  yet  ready  to  fight,  and  because  the 
neutral  strata  of  the  population  must  necessarily  go  through  a  period  of  disillusionment  with 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  coup  d'etat  before  they  give  way  to  revolutionary  forces.  .  .  ." 
Although  the  moment  for  a  bid  for  power  had  not  arrived,  the  coup  de  force  had  increased  the 
revolutionary  potential,  and  the  exploitation  of  this  potential  through  political  and  military  or¬ 
ganization  was  the  chief  concern  of  the  party.  As  the  party  assessed  the  situation,  "French 
administration  has  completely  disintegrated  and  the  Japanese  have  not  yet  had  time  to  set  up 
as  effective  an  apparatus  of  repression  as  that  of  the  French.  "68 

Two  important  aspects  of  this  increase  in  revolutionary  potential  were  the  absence  of  Japa¬ 
nese  troops  in  the  highlands  of  north  Viet  Nam— now  held  only  by  the  militia  remnants  following 
the  retreat  of  the  colonial  army  into  China—md  the  famine  which  ravaged  the  Red  River  Delta 
from  March  through  May  1945,  taking  between  500,000  and  600,000  lives  and  sending  urban  rice 
prices  soaring.  ®  But  if  opportunities  for  revolutionary  organization  were  available  in  the 
countrvfi'-le,  it  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  modest  Viet  Minh  cadre  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Yet  the  cities  where  the  few  determined  cadres  could  be,  and  eventually  were,  extremely 
effective  were  still  tightly  held  by  the  Japanese  wh<  n  the  face  of  a  potential  Allied  landing, 
were  preoccupied  with  local  continuity  and  stability. 
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Because  of  the  dichotomy  between  revolutionary  opportunity  and  capacity,  the  Standing 
Bureau  instruction  attempted  to  define  a  program  which  made  the  best  use  of  existing  capacity 
while  preparing  for  the  exploitation  of  available  and  future  opportunities.  Due  to  the  convul¬ 
siveness  of  events  as  well  as  to  the  modesty  of  military  organization  and  cadres,  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  psychological  preparation  of  the  population.  In  addition  to  slogans  and  printed 
matter,  this  required  the  party  to  switch  over  to  so-called  "higher  forms"  of  propaganda  in¬ 
cluding,  ".  .  .  parades,  demonstrations,  political  strikes,  public  meetings,  strikes  in  schools 
and  markets,  non-co-operation  wit'  he  Japanese  in  all  fields,  opposition  to  the  requisition  of 
paddy  and  refusal  to  pay  taxes.  "7C  Shock  teams  were  to  be  formed  to  create  new  political- 
military  bases,  liberation  committees  wore  to  be  set  up  in  factories,  mines,  villages,  public 
and  private  offices,  while  "People's  Revolutionary  Committees"  were  to  be  established  in  areas 
under  Viet  Minh  control.  '71 

Although  the  organization  of  this  revolutionary  structure  was  to  lead  to  provisional  gov¬ 
ernmental  forms  it  was  through  guerrilla  warfare  that  toe  party  saw  it  eculd  best  ".  .  .  keep 
the  initiative  in  the  struggle  to  drive  the  Japanese  aggressors  out  of  the  country.  .  .  .  "U  But 
this  analysis  of  the  efficacy  of  guerrilla  tactics  in  extending  revolutionary  structure  and  gain¬ 
ing  power  from  the  Japanese  was  tempered  with  the  warning  that  only  where  natural  features 
of  the  country,  such  as  mountain  areas,  were  favorable  was  guerrilla  warfare  to  be  launched. 
However,  within  this  framework,  a  more  specific  program  of  guerrilla  politics  for  exploiting 
revolutionary  space  was  hammered  out  immediately  after  the  coup  de  force. 


Unifying  Guerrilla  Forces 

Folio, .ing  the  arrival  of  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  and  ms  "liberation  army"  in  the  forward  base 
area  in  Thai  Nguyen  Province  the  North  Viet  Nam  Revolutionary  Conference  was  convened  by 
the  Standing  Bureau  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  party.  As  its  first  steps  the  conference 
unified  the  disparate  guerrilla  uuits  which  ha  i  just  merged  into  the  Viet  Nam  Liberation  Army 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  a  Revolutionary  Military  Committee  of  North  Viet  Nam 
consisting  of  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  Chu  Van  Tan,  and  Van  Tieng  Dung.  Moreover,  the  Military  Com¬ 
mittee  was  made  the  focal  point  of  revolutionary  activity  by  its  responsibility  for  both  "the 
political  and  military  command  of  the  resistance  liases  in  north  Viet  Nam.  "7S  As  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  toward  a  more  coherent  military  command  structure  four  "resistance  zones"  were  de¬ 
fined  in  north  Viet  Nam  along  with  two  in  central  and  one  in  south  Viet  Nam.  Within  these 
zones,  additional  bases  were  to  be  established  where  conditions  were  auspicious,  "as  to  natural 
features,  mass  organizations,  food  supplies,  anu  a  favourable  balance  of  forces  between  our¬ 
selves  and  the  enemy.  ..."  In  north  Viet  Nam  these  conditions  were  best  met  in  the  arc  of 
mountains  that  surrounded  the  Rad  River  Delta  where  bases  could  "serve  as  spring  boards  for 
the  general  Insurrection  and  constitute  the  nucleus  of  a  future  independent  and  free  Viet  Nam .  "74 

Within  the  ^ase  area  guerrilla  warfare  was  to  be  the  principal  form  of  struggle  for  both 
the  consolidation  of  control  over  the  territory  and  the  expansion  of  the  Viet  Minh  forces.  In 
this  initial  phase  of  guerrilla  warfare  the  Viet  Minh  placed  a  premium  on  the  maintenance  of 
their  force  and  on  the  rule  of  attacking  only  when  It  would  increase  their  strength.  Their  oper¬ 
ational  watchword  was,  "to  ambush  and  attack  the  enemy  by  surprise  in  small  engagements 
when  we  are  quite  certain  of  success.  These  guerrilla  tactics  were  closely  coordinated  with 
those  of  armed  propaganda  units,  whose  task  included,  "repression  of  traitors,  puppet  notables, 
and  ruffians,  warnings  to  mandarins  and  puppet  officials  of  villages,  and  cantons,  opposition  to 
requisitions  of  rice  and  refusal  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Japanese."  which  were  to  be  linked  with 
public  speeches  by  shock  ♦-ams  in  markets,  transportation  centers,  schools,  enterprises,  and 
theaters.  76  Through  techniques  of  this  kind,  the  modest  Viet  Minh  resources  in  political  cadres 
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and  armed  forces  were  made  to  extend  the  revolutionary  structure  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
mountain  area  where  the  population  was  sparse  and  mobility  difficult  ^  eliminating  the  ex¬ 
isting  remnants  of  the  colonial  administration  or  by  persuading  its  vests  1  cadres  to  become 
part  of  the  People's  Committees,  the  Communists  were  consolidating  their  held  At  the  same 
time  they  wer('  :,„iablishing  a  new  structure  for  the  mobilization  of  the  mountain  population  for 
participation  in  the  future  insurrection. 

In  early  June  1945,  six  mountain  provinces  which  had  come  under  more  than  partial  Viet 
Minh  control— Cao  Bang,  Lang  Son,  Ha  Giang,  Tuyen  Quang,  Thai  Nguyen,  and  Bac  Kan— were 
un;ted  int  a  single  administrative  entity  known  as  the  "Free  Zone."  A  Provisional  Committee 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Free  Zone,  assuming  control  from  the  Military  Committee  which 
continued  to  exercise  authority  in  the  military  sphere.  These  two  committee  s  were  charged 
with  executing  a  program  broa.iened  to  include  economic,  cultural,  and  socPa  affairs  as  well 
as  political  operations.  Particular  emphasis  was  given  to  a  three-month  program  of  height¬ 
ened  preparedness  which  indicated  the  specifics  of  the  political  mobilization  the  Viet  Minh  de¬ 
sired.  Of  primary  importance  there  was  to  be  a  "mobilization  of  the  minds  of  the  masses," 
which  was  to  be  achieved  by  requiring  each  administrative  district  to  have  a  propaganda  com¬ 
mittee.  Its  members  were  required  to  go  into  every  village  with  theatricals  and  displays  of 
force  and  were  to  hold  meetings  at  which  newspapers  would  be  read  and  commented  upon.  The 
next  step  involved  the  "’•ganization  and  the  development  of  the  youth  movement.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  program  to  unify  all  Viet  Minh  organizations  up  to  the  provincial  level  within  three 
months.  From  this  framework  significant  results  were  expected  to  give  needed  support  to  the 
military  effort.  Each  village  was  expected  to  organize  at  least  one  self-defense  group  of 
twelve  men  in  addition  to  a  guerrilla  group  of  five  men  who  were  to  be  trained  for  operations 
outside  the  village.  But  the  population  of  the  base  area  was  also  to  yield  recruits  for  the  Viet 
Nam  Liberation  Army  which  was  to  take  on  its  first  battalion  size  organization  during  the 
month  of  June  1945. 77 

Thus  after  two  months  of  intensive  effort  following  years  of  experimentation  and  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  Communists  through  their  Viet  M.nh  Front  succeeded  in  establishing  their  hegemony 
over  a  territory  with  an  estimated  population  of  8  56,000  persons.  Of  these  only  12-15  percent 
were  Vietnamese  and  many  of  them  lived  in  the  foothills  or  adjoining  lowlands  beyond  immedi¬ 
ate  control. 

The  Communists  could  claim  to  control  a  third  of  the  territory  of  north  Viet  Nam  by  vi 
of  the  absence  of  political  opposition  in  the  37,000  sq,.  e  kilometers  of  the  six-province  "Free 
Zone. "  However,  this  made  them  masters  of  only  10  jjercent  of  the  population  of  Tonkin  which 
emphasized  the  Communist  isolfd'on  from  the  r’ss  of  the  Vietnamese  population. 78  Moreover  , 
it  underscored  not  only  the  importance  of  mountains  as  a  conv-  .it  base,  but  also  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  Viet  Minh  expansion  caused  by  not  having  ties  to  ihe  delta  heartland  of  north  Viet 
Nam. 


Viet  Minh  External  > mcrests 

While  the  Japanese  coup  de  force  had  given  the  Viet  Minh  the  chance  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  In  the  highlands  it  had  also  created  oilier  opportunities  which  the  consolidation  of  the 
base  area  beiped  to  strengthen.  The  Viet  Minh  believed  that  the  elimination  of  the  French 
served  to  improve  their  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Allies,  "because  the  Japanese  aggressors 
have  become  our  only  enemy  and  because  the  revolutionary  people  have  become  the  only  forces 
ftghtirg  against  the  Japanese.  .  .  .  "ra  Although  the  continuing  military  occupation  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  was  a  formidable  obstacle  to  thi  immediate  seizure  of  power  by  the  Viet  Minh,  it.  offered 
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advantages  which  might  sot  have  occurred  had  Japanese  authority  collapsed  simultaneously 
with  that  of  the  French  and  been  followed  by  a  quick  Allied  intervention.  Based  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  New  Guinea  and  3  Pacific  islands,  the  Allies  had  good  re^on  to  suspect  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  resistance  would  be  protracted  and  tenacious.  The  swiftness  of  their  surrender  could  not 
have  been  easily  anticipated  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  of  1945,  since  the  bomb  that 
was  to  bring  that  quick  collapse  only  received  its  final  tests  at  Alamogordo  on  July  16,  1S45. 
Being  recognized  as  the  only  effective  anti-Japanese  group  inside  Viet  Nam  brought  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  the  Viet  Minh  from  both  the  United  States  and  France.  The  overriding  concern  of  the 
French  was  the  reestab’ishment  of  their  colonial  sovereignty  in  Indochina.  The  interests  of 
the  Americans  were  involved  in  immobilizing  the  Japanese  troops  to  prevent  them  from  partic¬ 
ipating  in  other  war  theaters  or  in  undercutting  resistance  in  case  of  a  landing  in  Viet  Nam. 

For  both  allies  there  was  a  convergence  of  purpose  in  seeking  to  work  with  the  Viet  Minh. 

After  numerous  tentative  communications  with  the  Viet  Minh  through  intermediaries,  a 
French  reconnaissance  detachment  was  ordered  by  Jean  Sainteny,  the  Chief  of  the  French  Mili¬ 
tary  Mission  in  Kunming,  to  move  south  from  Tsir.  Tn  m  Kwangsi  Province  into  north  Viet. 
Nam's  adjoining  province  of  Cao  Bang.  On  July  2,  ’945,  they  made  contact  with  the  local  Viet 
Mirth  authorities  (who,  significantly,  were  Tho;  and  requested  that  French  troop:'  be  assisted 
in  infiltrating  into  the  Red  River  Delta.  Under  the  pretext  that  they  would  have  to  refer  this 
request  to  higher  authorities  for  decision,  the  local  Viet  Minh  indicated  that  it  would  take  about 
two  months  to  get  an  answer.  Then  Viet  Minh  Cao  Bang  representatives  requested  that  they  be 
given  arms  and  instructors  in  order  to  continue  their  activity  against  the  Japanese.  Whether 
or  not  in  response  to  this  specific  request,  a  mixed  Franco- American  mission  of  six  men  was 
parachuted  into  Viet  Minh  headquarters  on  Juiy  16,  1945.80  Their  liaison  prepared  the  way  for 
air-drops  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies  which  did  much  to  transform  the  Viet  Minh 
from  a  ragged  bunch  of  irreguiais  into  units  that  at  least  had  standardized  weapons  if  not  an 
extensive  degree  of  military  training. 81 

Even  though  if.  appears  to  be  a  widely  accepted  belief  that  the  Viet  Minh  rece.  ed  external 
material  aid  during  their  preinsurrectionary  preparation,  the  magnitude  of  this  assistance  and 
its  impact  on  the  August  Revolution  have  been  less  well  known.  Without  being  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  precise  circumstances  it  seems  certain  that  a  total  of  approximately  5,000  weapons 
were  air-dropped  to  the  Viet  Minh  during  the  summer  of  1945.  Certainly  It  is  not  coincidental 
that  the  number  of  Viet  Minh  regular  troops  at  the  moment  of  the  Japanese  capitulation— both 
claimed  by  the  Communists  and  estimated  by  the  French— was  5,000  men.  Although  the  weap¬ 
ons  dropr-’d  to  the  Viet  Minh  were  of  American  manufacture  and  the  Americans  were  virtually 
the  only  Allied  fo’ve  having  the  air  capability  in  the  area  for  such  an  undertaking,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  material  support  of  the  Viet  Minh  was  a  unilateral  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Evidence  that  the  French  too  were  interested  in  the  Viet  Minh  as  a  client  force  goeo  beyond 
their  request  for  assistance  in  infiltrating  their  men  into  the  Red  River  Delta  and  the  parachut¬ 
ing  of  French  teams  into  the  mountain  base  area.  An  interview  in  early  1947  with  the  Far 
Eastern  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Times,  Robert  Trumbull,  presents  significant  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  regard.  It  comes  from  an  anonymous  French  official  in  Hanoi  who  is  described 
as  a  member  of  the  highest  echelon  of  the  French  administration  in  north  Viet  Nam  and  a  for¬ 
mer  Frem  h  resistance  figure.  This  personality  seems  to  be  Jean  Sainteny,  a  celebrated  re- 
sis'.anre  ht  :o  who  was  French  Commissioner  for  north  Viet  Nam  at  the  time  of  this  interview. 
Commenting  on  the  character  and  the  consequences  of  French  policy  toward  the  Viet  Minh,  he 
said. 

Ironically,  the  Viet  Minh  received  aid  from  us  because  the  All.  js  thought 

they  were  fighting  the  Japanese.  The  first  French  agents  dropped  Into 

Tonkin  made  contact  with  the  Viet  Minh  and  supplied  them  with  arms, 
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including  the  Sten  guns  that  are  now  being  used  against  the  French  .  .  . 
so  the  mass  of  the  population  said  "These  Viet  Minh  have  the  aid  of  the 
Allies;  they  are  st  ong,  they  are  the  champions  of  the  nationalists,  they 
have  destroyed  the  mandarinal  system"  .  .  .  which  was  unpopular  with 
the  masses  because  all  authority  is  unpopular.  The  Viet  Minh  told  them, 

"Now  you  are  a  free  people. " 82 

Since  the  weapons  air-dropped  to  the  Viet  Minh  in  north  Viet  Nam  before  the  Japanese 
capitulation  were  only  about  7  percent  of  the  more  than  80,000  weapons  that  they  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  had  when  open  warfare  broke  out  in  December  1946,  the  observation  of  the  highly 
placed  Kut  thinly  anonymous  French  official  suggests  that  the  greatest  long-range  impact  of  the 
aid  was  psychological  rather  than  material.  While  these  weapons  permitted  the  Viet  Minh  to 
enter  Hanoi  in  force  on  August  19,  1945,  it  was  the  acquiescence  of  fhe  Japanese  rather  than 
their  own  strength  which  ensured  the  Communist  predominance  over  the  disoriented  caretaker 
Vietnamese  government.  Moreover,  the  view  of  the  anonymous  official  that  the  deterioration 
in  compliance  with  the  established  pattern  of  authority  was  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  the 
aid  to  the  Viet  Minh  tends  to  reinforce  the  earlier  observation  of  Paul  Mus.  From  this  per¬ 
spective,  it  was  not  so  much  the  elimination  of  colonial  administrative  and  military  personnel 
as  the  consequences  this  had  for  the  Vietnamese  attitude  toward  the  French  hegemony  that  was 
the  real  significance  of  the  Japanese  intervention. 


Extension  of  Vi°t  Minh  Influence 


In  this  gap  between  the  loss  of  legitimacy  of  French  authority  and  the  absence  of  legitimacy 
for  any  other  authority,  the  Viet  Minh  carat  forward  to  fulfill  routine  tasks  such  as  settling 
evervday  disputes  and  disagreements,  registering  transactions,  and  maintaining  order  against 
the  »;  '•'curities  of  the  period.  Complemented  by  their  propaganda  but  United  by  their  meager 
cadres,  these  measures  served  to  win  acceptance  for  the  Viet  Minh.  The  Communists,  in  na¬ 
tionalist  garb,  we».  also  able  to  extend  their  influence  beyond  the  reach  of  their  cadres. 
Shrewdly  they  endowed  the  groups  with  local  influence  which  lacked  any  larger  identity  with  a 
new  legitimacy.  They  merely  called  upon  them  to  form  Liberation  Committees  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  fight  for  independence.  These  committees  served  to  structure  the  gaps  of 
revolutionary  space  and  to  provide  a  justification  and  uii action  for  what  might  otherwise  hive 
been  random  and  half-hearted  protest.  Success  in  actions  of  this  kind  was  in  no  smali  pan 
due  to  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Japanese  and  their  Vietnamese  clients  to  create  an  acceptable 
alternative  authority.  Because  of  the  lack  of  real  competition,  the  Communists  were  able  to 
gain  support  of  many  of  the  politically  influential. 

While  the  preparations  of  the  preinsurrectionary  period  had  demonstrated  their  growing 
capacity  and  their  ability  to  carry  out  guerrilla  politics  in  the  countryside,  the  Viet  Minh  were 
aware  that,  .  .  it  was  in  the  three  big  cities:  Hanoi,  Hue,  and  Saigon,  that  the  August  gen¬ 
eral  insurrection  .  .  [would  win]  victories  of  a  main  and  decisive  meaning."  Even  though 

these  guerrilla  bases  and  forces  were  vital  to  the  Viet  Minh  after  the  August  Revolution  had 
run  its  course,  they  were  a  complementary  rather  than  a  decisive  factor  in  winning  control 
over  Hanoi  and  Hue.  The  lack  of  such  bases  in  the  south  was  not  the  key  determinant  in  the 
loss  of  Saigon.  These  guerrilla  forces  were  another  psychological  tool  in  the  arsenal  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  movement  which  durrag  the  Japanese  occupation  had  shrewdly  adapted  itself  to  the  goals 
of  a  broader  segment  of  Vietnamese  society  and  developed  more  flexible  revolutionary  tech¬ 
niques  than  thee  had  displayed  during  the  1920’s  and  '930’s. 

This  acceleration  of  Viet  Minh  influence  had  been  partly  the  result  of  th<  lapanese  inter¬ 
vention  which  had  created  opportunities  for  wider  political  expression  than  had  existed  lie  fore 
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the  war.  It  had  reduced  the  French  capacity  to  enforce  compliance  while  opening  up  the  pos- 
sibi'ity  for  outside  assistance.  However,  it  was  not  opportunity  which  called  forth  the  response 
but  a  subtle  though  fundamental  transformation  within  the  Vietnamese  Communist  movement. 

In  personalities  it  reflected  the  return  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  from  almost  a  decade  of  aloofness  from 
Vietnamese  politics,  as  well  as  the  rise  of  two  indigenously  cultivated  party  activists,  Truong 
Chinh  and  Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  Contrasted  with  their  impetuous  Moscow-trained  southern  Viet 
Nam  counterparts  these  men  devised  techniques  of  political  mobilization  and  guerrilla  warfare 
which,  by  their  sophistication  and  suitability,  created  new  dimensions  of  power  for  communism 
in  Viet  Nam. 

Over  and  above  these  innovations,  however,  was  a  new  awareness  of  and  identity  with  na¬ 
tionalism— now  defined  almost  exclusively  as  the  vehicle  required  to  secure  independence.  As 
this  goal  had  become  more  attainable  through  the  Japanese  occupation,  culminating  in  capitula¬ 
tion,  the  Viet  Miih  was  virtually  the  only  Vietnamese  gToup  to  exploit  the  situation  tin  ugh  a 
broad  appeal  based  on  nationalism.  Within  this  context,  the  Viet  Minh's  nationalism  did  nert  in¬ 
clude  any  more  specific  definition  than  the  goal  of  independence,  and  probably  did  not  require 
defining  until  the  question  of  parochial  autonomy  among  the  political -religious  sects  clashed 
with  central  party  control.  Feeding  upon  the  relief  felt  at  the  demise  of  the  colonial  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  anxiety  over  the  uncertain  consequences  of  a  French  return,  the  Viet  Minh  won 
wide  support  for  their  advocacy  of  independence. 

Complementing  their  capacity  for  decisive  if  not  widespread  action,  this  psychological  con¬ 
ditioning  of  an  anxious  population  *hrough  a  nationalist  cause  in  its  demand  for  independence 
prepared  the  Viet  Minh  in  their  bid  for  power.  For  it  was  the  hiatus  in  international  power  that 
ultimately  created  the  opportunity  for  revolution,  and  exploiting  this  advantage  was  not  primar¬ 
ily  a  function  of  military  strength,  even  had  the  Viet  Minh  possessed  the  necessary  armed  force. 
Instead,  it  was  the  formation  of  broad  and  even  contradictory  aspirations  around  the  single  goal 
of  independence  which  brought  extensive  influence  to  the  Viet  Mini..  In  this  task  the  1,000 
armed  troops  that  entered  Hanoi  on  August  '9,  1945,  while  a  tangible  manifestation  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  Communists  from  the'  occupation  interlude,  were  not  the  decisive  element  in  the 
successful  seizure  of  power.  Their  source  of  strength  had  come  from  the  doctrinal  transfor¬ 
mation  which  had  caused  the  partv  to  adapt  itself  effectively  to  the  potential  goal  oi  Vietnamese 
nationalism. 


OCCUPATION’S  STIMULUS  iG  POLITICAL  MOBILIZATION 

It  was  through  the  elimination  of  the  French  administ ratio,,  and  their  acquiescence  to  the 
Viet  Minh  takeover  that  the  Japanese  contributed  most  conspicuously  to  revolution  In  Vie*  Nam. 
However,  their  direct  aid  to  diverse  Vietnamese  political  groups  and  their  sponsorship  of  the 
ti'appings  of  Independence  did  much,  often  in  a  contradictory  manner,  to  develop  the  nationalist 
sentiment  which  the  Communists  capitalized  upon.  As  a  major  part  of  this  confusing  trend,  it 
was  only  two  days  after  the  coup  do  force  that  Emperor  Ban  Dai  was  prompted  by  the  Japanese 
to  issue  a  declaration  from  his  royal  capital  at  Hue  on  March  11,  1»45,  in  which  he  abrogated 
the  French  Treaty  of  Protection  of  1884  and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Annam.w  Such  an 
act  could  only  serve  to  tantalize  Vietnamese  nationalists,  for  the  declaration  failed  to  use  the 
name  Viet  Nam  and  it  significantly  left  the  area  of  southern  Viet  Nam  (Cochinchina)  still  le¬ 
gally  a  French  colony  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 

This  continued  separate  status  for  the  south  reflected  a  special  Japanese  interest  In  the 
area.  Their  purpose  was  to  use  the  south  as  i  guerrilla  base  from  which  they  could  more 
easily  tie  down  an  Allied  invasion  force  immobilizing  it  from  activity  against  Japanese 
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positions  in  China  or  the  home  islands.  M  if  the  south  were  left  under  Japanese  control  without 
an  Intervening  layer  of  Indigenous  government,  it  would  permit  the  necessary  political  base  for 
guerrilla  warfare  to  be  developed  more  conveniently.  Although  this  special  interest  in  the 
south  was  to  cause  substantial  political  tension  during  the  August  Revolution,  it  had  originated 
in  Japanese  desires  for  preparedness  and  stability.  Again  for  strategic  reasons,  stability  was 
the  overriding  concern.  But  means  of  achieving  stability  at  a  rapid  pace  were  not  readily  ap¬ 
parent.  Thus  this  important  consideration  led  to  another  anomalous  situation;  the  French  ad¬ 
ministration  had  been  disarmed,  but  it  had  not  been  totally  eliminated.  Therefore, 

When  the  Japanese  replaced  the  French  administration  on  9  March  1945, 
they  were  anxious  to  avoid  any  economic  or  administrative  dislocation 
which  might  interfere  with  military  security  for  they  believed  an  invasion 
of  the  country  was  possible  at  any  moment.  They  were  willing,  therefore, 
to  maintain  the  French  in  the  lower  bracl’ets  of  administration.  .  .  .  *s 

*  However,  after  a  month  the  French  began  to  disappear  rapidly  from  the  scene  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  were  pressed  to  set  up  a  more  substantial  Vietnamese  regime.  While  their  diffuse  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  south  appeared  to  serve  short-run  Japanese  purposes  they  decided  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  replace  the  vestigial  monarchical  government  at  Hue  headed  by  Pham  Quynh. 

Ironically,  this  selection  of  a  new  administration  was  not  as  simple  as  it  might  have 
seemed.  The  Japanese  found  themselves  faced  with  a  disputatious  and  unconciliatory  attitude 
among  the  nationalist  elite  which  was  later  to  frustrate  the  French  in  their  attempts  to  "choose 
and  form"  a  nationalist  alternative.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  who  had  proved  a  stubborn  bargainer  for 
political  Advantage  with  the  Japanese  in  preceding  yejurs,  was  the  almost  unanimous  choice  of 
the  Vietnamese  non-Communist  political  elite.  Maintaining  a  political  hostility  against  Bao 
Dai  which  dated  from  1933,  and  which  continued  until  Diem's  assassination  in  1963,  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  refused  to  form  a  government  under  the  Emperor  of  Annam.  Perhaps  it  was  wisest  for 
Diem  not  to  accept  the  auspices  of  the  Japanese  when  their  defeat  seemed  so  near  and  their 
benediction  so  unpromising  for  future  prestige. 


The  Tran  Trong  Kim  Government 

Yet  the  importance  of  his  unconciliatory  behavior  for  nationalist  politics  was  that  Diem's 
alternative  was  to  retire  to  the  inactivity  of  his  study,  leaving  the  field  of  political  conflict  to 
others.  Consequently,  it  was  out  of  a  desire  to  take  what  opportunity  there  was  to  get  a  na¬ 
tionalist  political  force  in  motion  that  Tran  Trong  Kim  agreed  on  April  17,  1945,  to  form  a 
Vietnamese  government.  Unhappily  for  the  development  of  an  effective  and  coherent  national¬ 
ism,  the  contributions  of  this  government  were  minimal.  However,  these  initial  efforts  of 
non-Communist  politicians,  circumscribed  as  they  were  by  Japanese  control,  were  illustrative 
of  characteristics  which  limited  both  their  success  in  the  August  Revolution  aid  that  of  their 
nationalist  successors  throughout  the  years  up  until  the  present. 

The  majority  of  the  officials  and  supporters  of  the  Tran  Trong  Kim  government  were 
members  or  sympathizers  of  the  Dai  Viet  Quoc  Dan  Danq  (Great  Viet  Nam  Nationalist  Party), 
known  as  the  Dai  Viet.  The  Dai  Viet  had  originally  been  formed  among  university  students  in 
Hanoi  in  the  autumn  of  1940,  with  the  hope  that  the  Japanese  occupation  would  help  their  notion¬ 
alist  cause.  t<  The  party  had  immediately  suffered  a  setback  at  the  hands  of  the  French  Surety, 
although  it  remained  clandestinely  alive  among  the  Hanoi  students  and  was  reconstituted  with 
Japanese  encouragement  in  1945,  when  It  underwent  a  major  transformation.  While  the  student 
origin  of  the  Dai  Viet  remained  significant,  the  party  now  became  the  focus  of  what  has  been 
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called  "bourgeois  nationalists,  "it  These  were  men  who  had  advanced  through  the  French  edu¬ 
cation  system  to  receive  the  very  highest  degrees  and  were  subsequently  to  enjoy  positions  of 
importance  in  the  colonial  life  and  adm-jii  stration  of  Indochina.  Tran  Trong  Kim,  who  has 
written  the  most  comprehensive  popular  history  of  the  country  in  the  Vietnamese  language  and 
who  was  an  education  inspector  in  the  colonial  administration,  was  a  good  example  of  what 
constituted  the  backgrounds  of  his  political  associates. 

In  the  Tran  Trong  Kim  cabinet  there  were  four  medical  doctors,  a  professor,  and  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  jurist,  Tran  Van  Chuong,  who  was  considered  the  "mainspring"  of  the  government 
which  comprised  a  category  of  individuals  who  had  received  many  privileges  in  a  land  where 
there  were  few  available,  **  Their  political  experience  had  been  intense  but  it  had  also  been 
limited  to  what  might  be  called  "elite  politics. "  Their  activities  prior  to  March  1945  had  not 
included  years  of  frustrated  attempts  to  establish  a  popular  political  organization  but  had  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  in-fighting  for  educational  opportunity,  official  position,  and  that  elusive  quality 
known  best  to  colonial  elites  as  "prestige."  The  anti-French  spirit  they  manifested  was  em¬ 
phatically  not  a  rejection  of  French  culture  but  a  result  of  their  Impatience  at  being  blocked  in 
their  occupational  mcV.lity  within  a  French-made  framework  short  of  managing  tho  affairs  of 
their  country.  While  this  characterization  obviously  cannot  cover  all  of  the  diverse  personali¬ 
ties  and  groups  attracted  to  the  Tran  Trong  Kim  government,  it  does  typify  its  decisionmaking 
core  and  'an  begin  our  explanation  of  why  the  August  Revolution  was  a  Communist  and  not  a 
nationalist  affair. 

The  popular  reaction  to  the  Japanese  coup  de  force,  which  Paul  Mus  observed  in  the  Viet¬ 
namese  countryside,  was  also  present  in  the  cities  and  provincial  towns.  Here  it  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  expansion  of  the  Vietnamese-language  press  and  the  organization  of  public  dem¬ 
onstrations,  all  of  which  reflected  a  spontaneity  very  far  short  of  mass  uprising.  Conscious  of 
the  importance  of  these  sentiments,  the  Tran  Trorifc  Kim  government  attempted  to  respond, 
but  on  the  whole  their  actions,  reflecting  their  ‘raining,  were  bureaucratic  and  legalistic. 
Through  the  pronouncements  of  Emperor  Bao  Dai  there  was  a  commitment  to  the  preparation 
of  a  written  constitution  which  was  to  be  based  ou  principles  of  religious  and  political  liberty. 
The  constitution  never  appeared,  but  there  was  an  administrative  reform  unifying  the  old 
monarchical  bureaucratic  structure  with  the  parallel  French-created  one,  although  this  did 
not  notably  increase  efficiency.  #  At  the  beginning  of  July  1945,  in  some  of  its  most  popular 
measures,  the  Tran  Trong  Kim  government  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  country  as  Viet  Nam, 
adopted  a  national  anthem,  and  unfurled  a  national  flag  having  three  horizontal  crimson  stripes 
on  a  yellow  background  which  is  still  in  use  tody.  Finally  and  grudgingly,  on  August  8,  after 
the  bomb  on  Hiroshima  had  sounded  the  knell  for  the  Japanese,  sovereignty  over  the  southern 
area,  Cochinchina,  was  turned  back  by  the  occupation  authorities  to  the  central  government. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  1864,  the  country  was  again  united  under  its  historic  name  of 
Viet  Nam.  This  unity,  the  object  of  subsequent  fratricidal  conflict,  was  resilient  enough  to 
last  little  less  than  two  weeks.*! 


Emergence  of  New  Social  Patterns 

In  sharp  contrast  to  these  formal  and  bureaucratic  measures,  which  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  personalities  directing  the  Tran  Trong  Kim  government,  there  was  nlso  action 
which  reflected  another  important  facet  of  its  political  resources.  Organizational  activity  and 
the  stimulation  of  political  participation  among  the  youth  of  Viet  Nam  had  more  long-range 
consequences  than  almost  any  other  effort  Initiated  by  the  Dai  Viet-backed  government.  The 
impact  of  these  efforts  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  social  changes  occurring  during  the 
war  which  had  affected  the  attitudes  and  expectations  of  Vietnamese  youth.  Paradoxically, 
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these  changes  resulted  from  &  range  of  activities  sparked  by  the  educational  and  sports  pro¬ 
grams  inaugurated  by  the  administration  of  Admiral  Decoux.  Bom  of  a  fear  that  the  Japanese 
would  capture  the  sympathies  of  Vietnamese  youth  through  their  propaganda,  and  out  of  a  de¬ 
sire  to  win  the  future  leaders  of  Indochina  to  the  allegiance  of  France,  Decoux  had  expanded 
social  and  education?!  opportunities  as  a  pragmatic  alternative.  In  four  years  4,800  additional 
rural  schools  were  created  and  the  total  numbe**  of  students  at  all  schools  was  almost  doubled— 
from.  450,000  in  19.19  to  700,000  in  1944.  Particular  emphasis  was  given  to  the  University  of 
Hanoi  where  a  School  of  Science  and  a  School  of  Architecture  were  created  and  a  Citd  Unlver- 
sitaire  constructed  as  a  center  for  student  activities. 

Parallel  to  this  expansion  of  educational  opportunities  was  the  formation  of  a  youth  and 
sports  corps  which  was  structured  around  a  selected  cadre.  These  young  people  were  brought 
to  \he  southern  coastal  town  of  Phan  Thiet  for  training  as  group  leaders  and  then  returned  to 
their  localities  to  organize  teams  for  gymnastics,  soccer,  and  other  mass-participation  sports. 
At  the  Height  of  the  development  of  this  corps  there  were  about  86,000  young  people  all  over 
Indochina  regularly  participating  in  the  programs,  led  by  an  additional  1,016  cadre  members,  « 
One  of  the  major  purposes  of  these  educational  and  sports  programs  was  to  "safeguard  French 
grandeur,"  to  use  the  words  of  Admiral  Decoux,  but  the  practical  effect  was  to  heighten  the 
social  consciousness  of  the  participants  and  give  them  experience  in  organization  and  group 
discipline.  ”  While  pledging  an  athlete's  oath  to  the  French  flag  and  the  Vichy  slogan  of 
"Family,  Work,  Country,"  the  young  Vietnamese  were  being  initiated  into  social  patterns 
that  would  later  be  transferred  to  other  loyalties.  Although  available  statistics  are  conflict¬ 
ing,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  organized  sporting  youth  combined  with  their  less  dis¬ 
ciplined  student  colleagues  must  have  added  approximately  500,000  young  persons  to  the 
mobilized  population.  »« 


Political  Use  of  Social  Activities 


While  the  French  were  responsible  for  the  social  mobilization  of  this  wide  segment  of  the 
youth  of  Viet  Nam,  it  was  left  to  the  Japanese  and  to  the  enterprising  members  of  the  Tran 
Trong  Kim  government  to  .uake  political  capital  of  this  reservoir  of  social  talent.  In  the 
spring  of  1945,  they  launched  programs  giving  this  mobilized  youth  a  political  organization 
and,  under  Japanese  sponsorship  in  southern  Viet  Nam  (Cochinchina),  a  partial  militarization. 
It  was  the  Minister  of  Youth,  Pham  Anh,  in  the  Dai  Viet  government,  a  33-year-old  lawyer, 
and  his  talented  assistant,  Ta  Quang  Buu  and,  in  south  Viet  Nam  under  Japanese  auspices. 

Dr.  Pham  Ngoc  Thach,  who  were  responsible  for  giving  political  direction  to  Vietnamese 
youth.  The  distinctiveness  of  the  program  in  the  south  was  due  to  the  particular  political 
interests  the  Japanese  had  in  connection  with  their  preparations  to  resist  a  potential  Allied 
invasion.  The  swampy  and  mountainous  Cambodia-south  Viet  Nam  border  region  seems  to 
have  been  chosen  by  the  Japanese  as  the  center  of  a  resistance  area  from  which  guerrilla  war 
would  be  launched  in  the  rear  of  the  Allies  as  they  pushed  northward  through  Viet  Nam. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  guerrilla  scheme  required  that  the  Japanese  have  a  close  accord 
with  indigenous  groups  for  assistance  and  flexibility.  Since  the  activities  and  membership  of 
the  sports  and  youth  movement  had  been  concentrated  in  the  south,  it  lent  Itself  to  a  transfor¬ 
mation,  on  July  2,  1945,  into  the  Thanh  Nien  Tieng  Phong  (Advanced  Guard  Youth),  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  an  indigenous  army.  This  paramilitary  unit  became  the  special  pre¬ 
serve  of  its  organizer,  Pham  Ngoc  Thach,  who  led  the  Advanced  Guard  Youth  to  a  decisive 
role  in  the  August  Revolution  in  the  south  where  they  fought  tenaciously  against  the  reoccupy¬ 
ing  French.  To  the  charge  that  in  the  Advanced  Guard  Youth  the  Vichy  colonial  regime  had 
merely  trained  the  forces  to  expel  France  from  Indochina,  Admiral  Decoux  has  retorted  that, 
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Thu  truth  is  that  the  youth  of  Indochina  have  not  been  more  traitorous  to 
the  French  oause  than  have  been  the  soldiers  formed  under  our  discipline, 
or  than  the  students  or  intellectuals  of  this  messy  country  have  been  to 
French  culture.  .  .  .  The  crime  is  not  that.  It  is  imputable  to  Frenchmen 
who,  by  their  foolishness  or  ambition,  made  inevitable  the  coup  de  force  of 
the  Japanese  of  9  March  1945,  creating  an  extremely  dangerous  Maras  in 
the  exercise  of  our  sovereignty  in  Indochina.  »* 

With  ironic  consequences  similar  to  those  of  the  Vichy-launched  youth  group,  both  Phan 
Anh  and  Ta  Quang  Buu  Joined  their  Dai  Viet  youth  with  the  Viet  Minh  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
August  Revolution.  *<  They  took  with  thorn  their  youthful  followers,  drawn  largely  from  the 
students  at  the  University  of  Hanoi,  who  had  been  given  their  opportunity  for  higher  education 
through  the  program  of  Admiral  Decoux.  The  wartime  governor-general's  action  expanding 
higher  education  had  been  based  on  the  belief  that  those  Vietnamese  educated  in  France  had, 
upon  their  return,  only  infrequently  found  positions  commensurate  with  their  preparation  and 
expectations.  This  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  no  requirements  were  placed  on  their  curric¬ 
ulum,  with  the  consequence  that  their  preparation  usually  bore  little  relationship  to  needs  and 
opportunities  in  Viet  Nam.  The  admiral's  remedy  was  to  expand  the  University  of  Hanoi  by 
emphasizing  schools  for  professional  training.  This  allowed  education  to  be  tied  closely  to 
existing  and  antic  ipj.ted  occupational  requirements.  »t 

Had  this  trend  lieen  understood  and  acted  upon  daring  the  1930's  it  might  have  served  to 
establish  more  of  an  identity  with  France  among  the  emerging  Vietnamese  elite.  As  it  turned 
out,  Decoux' s  recently  constructed  Cit£  Uni ver sitaire  provided  the  revolutionary  setting,  on 
August  21,  1945,  for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Students,  which  demanded  the 
abdication  of  Emperor  Bac  Dai  and  called  for  the  formation  of  a  government  of  national  union 
under  the  Viet  Minh.  98  in  this  crippling  move,  the  Tran  Trong  Kim  government  was  to  a  sig¬ 
nificant  extent  undermined  by  the  efforts  of  its  defecting  youth  leaders  who  had  gotten  their 
strength  from  the  student  origins  of  the  Dai  Viet  Party.  The  irony  of  these  wartime  develop¬ 
ments  was  thus  intensified.  Decoux,  with  hopes  of  winning  the  allegiance  of  Vietnamese  yocih 
through  expanding  their  opportunities  for  education,  had  facilitated  the  organization  of  an  anti- 
French  student  movement.  Tran  Trong  Kim’s  interim  Dai  Viet  government,  in  the  hope  of 
broadening  its  base  of  popular  strength,  had  encouraged  the  political  organization  of  university 
students  who  were  to  be  the  very  ones  to  demand  its  overthrow. 


Japanese  Political  and  Military  Programs 

Of  far  greater  impact  than  these  defections  upon  the  Tran  Trong  Kim  government's  ca¬ 
pacity  to  establish  a  countrywide  nationalist  movement  was  the  intense  emphasis  of  Japanese 
political  and  military  programs  in  south  Viet  Nam  after  the  coup  de  force.  This  was  an  activ¬ 
ity  separate  from  and  almost  contradictory  to  their  support  of  the  Dai  Viet  government  at  Hue. 
There  was  historical  reasons  for  this  divisive  effort.  Japanese  political  programs  in  southern 
Viet  Nam,  having  begun  at  the  outset  of  1942,  antedated  similar  activity  in  other  parts  of 
Indochina.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  non -Communist  Vietnamese  opposition  to 
the  French  had  been  more  conspicuous  there  and  that  Japanese  officials  had  interests  there 
which  had  been  cultivated  before  the  start  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  key  Japanese  figures  in  this  operation  was  a  businessman  named  Matsushita 
who  had  opened  an  export-import  firm  in  Indochina  in  1925,  known  as  the  Dai  Nan  Koosi.  This 
firm  had  a  rather  lusterless  career  and  in  1938,  after  committing  "indiscretions,"  Matsushita 
was  asked  to  leave  the  country.  Following  the  Japanese  occupation,  Matsushita  returned  to 
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use  his  Dai  Nan  Koosi  as  a  cover  for  expionage  and  clandestine  political  activity  in  southern 
Viet  Nam.  At  the  same  time  the  prewar  Japanese  consul-general  in  Saigon,  Yeshio  Minoda, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  similar  range  of  activities  in  the  north.  While  overt  support  for 
Vietnamese  political  groups  did  not  result  from  this  network  until  1943,  clandestine  activity, 
frequently  in  lively  competition  with  the  French  buret e,  did  take  place. 

It  was  through  the  opportunity  presente  1  by  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  religious- 
political  5"' .  is  to  the  French  in  southern  Viet  Nam  and  the  concern  over  reprisals  against 
them  that  the  Japanese  became  involved  in  the  early  part  of  the  occupation  in  specific  issues 
of  Vietnamese  politics.  The  Cao  Dai  had  by  1938  become  the  most  numerous  sect  in  southern 
Viet  Nam,  with  approximately  300,000  followers,  and  in  the  first  blush  of  enthusiasm  over  the 
French  defeat  in  Europe  and  the  Japanese  occupation  in  Indochina  they  attempted  to  extend 
their  religious  organization  overtly  into  politics.  This  provoked  a  stem  reaction  from  the 
French  authorities  who  deported  their  pope,  Pham  Ngoe  Tac,  to  Madagascar  ar.d  occupied  the 
Papal  See  in  lay  Ninh,  west  of  Saigon,  on  December  27,  1941.  In  his  prewar  activities 
Matsushita  had  been  in  touch  with  the  Cao  Dai,  for  they  had  expressed  an  interest  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  oi  Prince  Cuong  De  on  the  throne  of  Viet  Nam  as  part  of  a  neotraditionaP.st  re¬ 
form  movement  which  would  bring  wider  status  and  prestige  to  the  sect.  Being  a  close  friend 
of  the  exiled  prince,  who  remained  the  symbol  of  the  traditionalist  renovation  movement,  the 
Phuc  Quoc.  Matsushita  capitalized  upon  this  tie  to  gain  a  position  of  influence  with  the  Cao  Dai. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  prevent  the  deportation  of  their  pope  in  1942,  an  event,  which  com¬ 
plicated  his  goal  of  gaining  local  political  influence.  Matsushita  then  had  to  find  a  leader  who 
could  bring  some  coherence  to  the  now  faction-ridden  and  disorganized  Cao  Dai  sect.  This 
problem  was  reso’  ad  in  the  person  of  Tran  Quang  Vinh,  whose  activities  after  1943  stimulated 
the  political  consciousness  of  the  sect.  Although  the  Cao  Dai  was  increasingly  prepared  for 
action  it  was  not  until  the  imminence  of  ar.  Allied  landing  increased  that  the  Japanese  made  use 
of  the  political  capacities  that  Vinh  had  developed. 

A  similar  sort  of  Japanese  relationship  developed  with  the  Hoa  Hao.  The  tounder  snd 
spiritu., ,  chief  of  this  folk  rel  Prion,  Huynh  Phu  So,  was  felt  by  the  French  to  be  exercising  too 
great  an  opposition  to  them  even  though  they  keot  him  under  careful  surveillance  in  house 
arrest.  Urlike  their  acquiescence  in  the  deportation  of  the  Cao  Dai  pope,  the  Japanese  inter¬ 
vened  to  prevent  Huynh  Phu  So  from  being  sent  out  of  the  country  and  thereby  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Hoa  Hao  sect.  With  loyalties  from  the  Hoa  Hao  and  the  Cao  Dai  giving  the  Japan¬ 
ese  political  roots  in  me  Vietnamese  countryside,  they  hoped  to  create  a  structured  force  iri 
southern  Viet  Nam's  politics.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they  sponsored  the  formation  ot  the 
Viet  Nam  Phuc  Quoc  Dong  Minh  (Viet  Nam  Restoration  League)  under  the  leadership  of  Tran 
Van  An. 

The  Japanese  seemed  to  want  to  create  a  political  movement  which  would  encompass  both 
the  rural  folk  religions  and  the  parties  which  had  developed  among  the  more  sophisticated 
urban  population.  Because  of  its  continuity  with  the  monarchy  and  its  traditionalist  orienta¬ 
tion,  the  national  renovation  movement  appeared  to  the  occupation  authorities  to  offer  the 
besit  means  for  coordinating  the  various  political  factions  over  which  the  JaDanese  hoped  to 
gain  control.  If  thi;  oalition  had  become  a  reality  it  would  have  given  its  creators  a  flexi¬ 
bility  and  a  deptn  of  influence  in  Vietnamese  politics  that  would  have  been  unmatched  by 
subsequer.  movements.  But  the  Japanese  and  tin  ir  clients  were  unable  to  escape  the  pitfalls 
which  ensnaied  their  successors.  The  politi  al  distance  between  the  rural  autonomy -conscious 
Sf  ts  and  the  urban  -based  parties  was  too  great  V'  be  joined  together  by  the  Phuc  Quoc  Dong 
Minh.  It  was  not  an  impossible  task,  although  it  has  t  to  be  achieved  by  any  VP ‘■'  imese 
political  movement.  Certainly,  the  Japanese  approach  to  the  problem  maximized  uieir  chances 
lor  failure. 


Tran  Van  An.  a  Troiskvite  lacking  strong  legitimate  ties  to  the  traditionalist  restoration 
identity  in  Vietnamese  politics,  was  a  poor  choice  to  lead  a  broad  political  me  ament.  Before 
settling  on  him  lor  this  task  the  Japanese  had  tried  to  get  Ngc  Dinh  Diem  to  head  such  a  move¬ 
ment  when  the  plans  for  its  formation  were  taking  shape  Diem  was  the  most  prominent  and 
authentic  link  to  the  traditionalist  renovation  element  in  Vietnamese  politics.  His  father,  Ngo 
Dinh  Kha,  had  been  responsible  for  preserving  what  prerogatives  the  traditional  monarchy 
continued  to  enjoy  under  the  French.  Kern  himself  maintained  a  close  friendship  with  Prince 
Cuong  De  until  the  latter’s  death  in  1950.  However,  Diem  refused  these  as  well  as  iater  Japan¬ 
ese  overtures  and  probably  ended  any  real  chance  that  C'uong  De  ever  had  of  returning  to  prom¬ 
inence  from  exile. 

In  addition  t.o  problems  of  leadership  the  Japanese  never  really  attempted  to  make  their 
Phuc  Quoc  Dong  Mirth  a  countrywide  movement.  It  seems  clear  that  their  purpose  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  political  base  for  guerrilla  resistance  in  the  south  rather  than  to  create  a  successor 
government  to  the  French  colonial  regime .  This  could  explain  why  they  made  no  effort  to 
bring  the  genuine  Phuc  Quoc  leadership  from  exile  in  south  China  or  Japan  into  the  center  of 
their  occupation  plans  for  Vietnamese  politics.  From  this  perspective  it  could  also  be  unr!>"'- 
stood  why  no  relationship  was  established  between  the  Japanese-sponsored  Phuc  Quoc  Dong 
Minh  and  the  traditional  monarchy  under  Bao  Dai.  Because  they  were  unwilling  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  make  their  Phuc  Quoc  a  credible  countrywide  movement,  it  proved  incapable 
of  serving  the  regions,  purposes  cf  the  Japanese. 

Since  they  could  not  develop  an  effective  political  coalition  in  south  Viet  Nani  the  Japanese 
turned  to  the  elements  they  had  been  unable  to  unify.  They  adopted  a  policy  of  militarization 
of  certain  Vietnamese  groups  to  aid  in  their  resistance  to  the  anticipated  Allied  amphibious 
landing  in  the  country.  This  gave  some  parochial  elements  the  armed  means  of  asserting 
their  autonomous  purposes.  It  intensified  the  political  gap  among  the  Vietnamese  factions 
and  made  the  problem  cf  the  creation  of  central  institutions  and  political  integration  more 
difficult. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Cao  Dai  were  the  first  to  undergo  this  militarization,  since 
they  had  the  strongest  relationship  with  the  Japanese.  Under  the  cover  of  a  Japanese  naval 
const  rue  tic  project,  Cao  nai  followers  were  assembled  on  the  edge  of  Saigon,  were  given 
military  training  and  equipment,  and,  with  a  strength  of  3,000  men,  units  were  formed  which 
became  known  as  the  Bach  Mu  Doan  (White  Berc-ts;  and  the  Noi  Ung  Nghai  Binh  (Volunteers  of 
the  Interior).  By  contrast,  the  arming  of  the  Hoa  Hao  is  obscure  and  on  a  most  rudimentary 
scale,  which  suggests  that  it  occurred  not  so  much  by  the  design  of  the  Japanese  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  availability  of  weapons  in  the  occupation  environment.  The  culmination  of 
the  Japanese  military  transformation  of  Vietnamese  politics  was  the  creation  cf  the  Advanced 
Guard  Youth  in  the  summer  of  1945,  which  was  to  become  the  core  of  a  much  touted  volui.teer 
army  which,  so  Radio  Tokyo  announced  on  June  29,  1945,  was  being  created  in  Indocliina. 

Since  these  forces  were  never  utilized  directly  by  the  Japanese,  the  most  consequential 
feature  of  this  militarization  was  its  impact  on  the  August  Revolution  and  therefore  on  the 
course  of  Vietnamese  politics.  It  was  not  just  that  the  capacity  and  expectations  of  divergent 
Vietnamese  interests  were  increased  but  that  these  militarized  groups  were  exclusively  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  south  that  gave  a  special  character  to  the  revolution.  In  the  north  the  mili¬ 
tarization  of  Vietnamese  politics  was  the  exclusive  affair  of  the  Viet  Minh,  aided  initially  by 
Allied  air  drops  and  later  bv  Japanese  acquiescence  in  the  confiscation  of  forme i  French 
armament.  Meanwhile,  the  Tran  Trong  Kim  government  was  not  allowed  to  develop  a  military 
establishment  and  theoretically  had  available  to  it,  as  an  instrument  of  authority,  only  the 
truncated  militia  remnant,  which  had  consisted  of  only  18,000  men  in  all  Viet  Nam  before  the 
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coup  de  force.  Of  course,  the  Dai  Viet  regime  could  not  nave  expected  to  have  controlled  the 
3,500  of  these  militiamen  in  Cochinchina.  With  its  political  deficiencies  it  is  doubtful  that  (he 
government  at  Hue  could  have  employed  an  armed  force  decisively,  but  the  lack  of  a  forceful 
extension  of  its  authority  merely  condemned  it  further  to  the  periphery  of  Vietnamese  politics. 

With  the  Communists  forming  the  largest  military  force  in  the  north  and  the  various 
Japanese  supported  groups  increasing  their  armed  strength  in  the  south,  it  seems  that  the  Tran 
Trong  Kim  government  could  have  overcome  its  potent  opposition  only  by  a  penetrating  psycho¬ 
logical  program.  This  might  have  been  developed  as  a  complement  to  armed  force,  but  such  a 
pevehologieal  appeal— nationalist  in  content— was  beyond  the  talent  oi  the  Dai  Viet  politicos. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  did  not  incorporate  those  groups  affected  by  its  political 
activities  into  the  structure  of  one  central  government— even  formally  or  superficiallv— until 
their  nd  was  at  hand  is  further  evidence  that  their  purposes  were  narrower  and  more  partic¬ 
ular  Uian  the  promoting  of  nationalism  in  Viet  Nam.  Indeed,  by  their  encouragement  of  so 
many  conflicting  interests  and  their  generally  inept  efforts  to  coordinate  indigenous  political 
groups,  they  set  the  stage  for  fratricidal  clashes  which  were  to  sap  potentially  nationalist 
energies  and  give  the  tightly  structured  Communists  one  of  their  major  advantages.  Of  course, 
the  parochial  and  unconciliatorv  forces  within  Vietnamese  society  were  certainly  not  of  Japan¬ 
ese  creation,  but  their  encouragement  made  these  interests  more  difficult  to  resolve. 

Development  and  Characteristics  of  Political  Factions 

Obviously,  out  of  their  concern  for  expediency  in  the  wartime  situation,  the  Japanese 
never  considered  their  task  from  the  point  of  view  of  building  integrative  institutions  for  a 
stable  nation-state  in  Viet  Nam.  Yet  it  is  of  underlying  significance  that  the  consequences 
of  their  occupation  undercut  whatever  .  tential  effectiveness  a  countrywide  successor  govern¬ 
ment  .night  have  had.  This  resulted  from  their  "inflicting  political  operations  in  the  various 
regions  of  Viet  Nam.  Paradoxically,  it  was  the  French  who  profited  initially  from  this  in¬ 
tensification  of  parochialism  and  regionalism.  After  their  reoccupation  they  were  able  to 
detach  the  particularistic  grovps  from  the  Viet  Minh  nationalist  coalition.  However,  the 
French  found,  as  the  Japanese  had,  in  their  attempts  at  developing  political  coherence,  that  the 
religious-political  sects  among  the  immobilized  rural  population  were  difficult  to  combine 
with  the  political  parties  among  the  mobilized  urban  population.  The  common  experience  of 
both  tKo  French  and  the  Japanese  was  that  the  elite  political  parties,  with  the  notable  rxce,  tion 
of  the  Communists,  were  fractious  and  ineffective  in  mass  political  techniques.  As  a  general 
rule,  Vietnamese  parti's  have  not  had  as  great  a  capacity  foi  expanding  their  organizations 
into  totalitarian  monoliths  as  the  Communists  have  had.  Yet  each  one  of  them  has  acted  as 
though  it  were  already  the  predominant  force  in  a  single-party  state.  Either  as  a  cause  or 
as  an  effect  of  this  attitude,  they  have  not  possessed  the  abilities  to  compromise  and  to  bar¬ 
gain  necessary  to  maintain  stable  political  coalitions.  Thus  they  have  be  :i  caught  in  the 
dilemma  of  being  unable  to  grow  autonomously  and  unwilling  to  expand  through  alliances.  And 
since  no  one  group,  the  Communist:  included,  has  yet  to  become  totally  predominant,  it  seems 
that  the  parochial  tendencies  of  Vietnamese  society  have  been  an  effective  barrier  to  country¬ 
wide  political  organization  and  integration.  Rut  these  objective  limits  have  been  Jess  of  an 
obstacle  to  non-Communist  political  movements  than  have  other  considerations. 

Although  this  is  primarily  a  study  of  Communist  revolutionary  strategy,  it  has  become  so 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  revolutionary  doctrine  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese  nationalist  a. 
They  had,  it  see, us,  anticipated  no  possibility  of  seizing  power  upon  the  universally  expected 
downfall  of  the  Japanese.  Apparently  they  had  no  contingency  planni  '<*  and  they  had  within  the 
Tran  Trong  Kim  government  no  motivation  to  form  a  military  org  uzation  even  in  skeletal 


form.  The  lack  of  revolutionary  tactics  related  to  the  competition  for  power  was  only  one 
aspect  of  the  absence  of  a  broad  concept  of  revolutionary  politics.  I'nlike  the  Communists, 
thev  seemed  not  to  appreciate  the  political  consequences  of  the  structure  of  Viet  Nam's  colo¬ 
nial  societv  or  the  need  for  sym.  ols  and  effective  phrases  to  interpret  the  turbulent  events  of 
he  Japanese  occupation  and  capitulation  to  at  least  the  urban  population  of  Viet  Nam.  'decause 
of  these  shortcomings  they  were  unable  to  win  wide  support  in  opposing  the  return  of  the 
French.  Also  beyond  their  understanding  in  the  August  Revolution  was  the  relationship)  of 
political  organization  to  forms  of  armed  struggle  and  seizure  of  power. 

This  sharp  contrast  in  outlook,  expectations,  and  capacities  was  a  not  unexpected  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  difference  in  political  background  mong  Vietnamese  political  activists.  The 
t'omm  .1st  leadership  consisted  of  a  Moscow-trained  as  well  as  a  Chinese-influenced  cadre 
who  hal  carefully  absorbed  the  theory  and  tactics  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  had  applied  them 
to  the T  own  "nvironment  in  analyses  of  Vietnamese  society.  By  comparison,  the  nationalists 
had  received  little  overseas  training  and  their  prepara  ion  had  been  almost  exclusively  in 
technical  and  functional  areas.  In  their  political  activities  at  home  they  had  been  devastated 
by  the  efficiency  of  the  French  Surete  and  iheir  own  org  nizational  incompetence.  Conse¬ 
quently,  this  gap  in  political  experience  and  ability  beta,  mn  the  Communists  and  their  disori¬ 
ented  nationalist,  adversaries  was  to  be  manifested  clearly  during  the  August  Revolution  and 
through  the  seven  years  of  revolutionary  war  as  a  decisive  characteristic  of  Vietnamese 
politics. 

If  it  was  this  disparity  in  political  ability  that  was  ultimately  the  crucial  determinant 
between  the  political  factions  in  the  August  Revoluaon  rather  than  any  tangible  advantage  or 
military  capacity,  then  the  Japanese  occupation  did  not  so  much  contribute  to  the  development 
of  this  talent  as  give  it  the  opportunity  to  be  demonstrated.  This  is  not  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  the  occupation  in  accentuating  most  of  the  existing  trends  in  Vietnamese  politics.  More¬ 
over,  the  Vietnamese  had  the  occupation  as  a  foil  against  which  to  sharpen  th  abilities.  On 
numerous  occasions,  from  the  Lang  Son  revolt  through  the  coup  de  force  to  the  capitulation, 
their  political  sensitivity  was  obviously  heightened  and  their  practical  experience  deepened. 
Also,  there  can  be  no  minimizing  the  specific  advantages  of  the  coup  de  force  and  of  the  capit¬ 
ulation,  for  even  fhough  the  indigenous  political  groups  had  increased  their  capacity  during  the 
occupation  they  were  ,‘ill  very  far  from  being  able  to  eliminate  by  themsei  es  the  colonial 
apparatus  of  authority  and  compliance. 

However,  from  me  perspective  of  the  occupation  of  1940-45  the  aspect  of  the  August 
Revdution  which  seems  most  in  need  of  emphasis  is  not  the  dramatic  and  well-known  Japanese 
destruction  of  colonial  authority— the  ultimate  expansion  of  the  opportunity  for  revolution; 
rather  it  was  the  Vietnamese  ability  to  exploit  this  opportunity  to  seize  such  instruments  of 
authority  as  were  available  and  to  develop  new  structures  for  holding  power.  As  will  be  seen, 
there  was  no  uniform  countrywide  response  and,  by  its  regional  variation,  the  revoh’*'on  re¬ 
flected  the  diversity  and  complexity  of  Vietnamese  politics.  But  without  this  response  at¬ 
tempting  to  fill  the  void  left  bv  the  Japanese  there  would  have  been  no  revolution.  There 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  bids  for  territorial  hegemony,  such  as  the  Hoa  Hao  were  to  make 
in  me  Mekong  Delta,  and  appeals  for  international  recognition  as  voiced  by  the  sinecure  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Hue.  In  themselves  these  were,  mrictly  speaking,  revolutionary  acts,  but  thev 
were  pal* re  when  compared  with  the  comprehensive  assertions  of  sovereignty  which  the  Viet 
Minh  articulated.  These  were  based  on  claims  of  nationalist  '  '*  ;  sustained  by 

structures  of  political  strength. 

While  comparable  opportunities  for  revolutionary  expression  were  unavailable  prior  to 
the  Japan  se  occupation,  the  revolutionary  capacity  to  exploit  whatever  occasions  arose  was 
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also  absent.  Not  only  did  the  Japanese  occupation  and  capitulation  expose  Vietnamese  society 
to  virtually  any  form  of  social  protest— especially  by  the  removal  of  almost  all  formal  re¬ 
straints  in  August  lh45— it  also  witnessed  a  maturation  among  the  revolutionaries.  1?  was  this 
change,  most  pronounced  among  the  Vietnamese  Communists  who  responded  to  the  Japanese 
intervention  by  forming  the  Viet  Minh  Front  and  establishing  guerrilla  bases  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  Tho  country,  that  had  fundamental  consequences  for  the  August  Revolution.  Although  the 
Japanese  h„d  contributed  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  increasing  the  capacity  of  Vietnamese 
political  factions,  it  was  the  five-year  environment  of  political  flu.',  and  experimentation  they 
created  more  than  any  specific  form  of  assistance  that  marie  the  occupation  the  catalytic  force 
in  the  Vietnamese  revolution. 


C  HAPTER  I 


THE  OiD  FOR  REVOLUTION  AH'S,  POWER: 
THE  AUGUST  REVOLUTION 


If  the  Japanese  had  not  occupied  Indochina  from  1940  to  1945,  resolution  in  Viet.  Nam  would 
certainly  have  been  delayed.  The  potential  for  widespread  opposition  to  French  rule  could  hate 
remained  unexploited  and  it  could  have  been  resolved  by  French  programs  to  integrate  Vietnam¬ 
ese  elites  into  an  autonomous  political  system.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  domestic  politics  in  France  would  have  allowed  for  such  a  development  in  French  pol¬ 
icy  or  that  politically  talented  Vietnamese  would  have  remained  ineffective  indefinitely.  In  "e 
absence  of  more  effective  political  action  by  either  the  French  or  the  revolutionaries,  it  was 
primarily  police  power  that  prevented  revolution  in  Viet  Nam.  Prior  to  1940,  the  French  po¬ 
lice  surveillance  and  military  force  had  been  able  to  thwart  all  attempts  tc  challenge  colonial 
rule.  With  the  German  invasion  of  France,  however,  the  maintenance  of  the  political  control 
of  the  colonial  regime  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  even  if  the  Japanese  had  not 
occupied  Indochina. 

The  effect  of  the  Japanese  went  beyond  the  irreparable  weakening  of  French  control  to  en¬ 
courage  the  consciousness  and  ambitions  of  Vietnamese  political  groups.  Thus,  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  five  years  of  Japanese  intervention  was  to  create  conditions  ripe 
for  revolution.  Like  the  conditions  the  French  themselves  had  created  before  1940,  these 
might  still  have  been  kept  under  control  except  for  the  crucial  hiatus  in  established  authority 
in  Indochina.  In  the  absence  of  any  stronger  powe: ,  the  Communists  were  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Japanese  capitulation.  Within  this  ga;  in  authority  thev  staged  a  revolution  which 
dramatically  reflected  the  character  of  Vietnamese  soviet v  and  the  politics  of  revolution.  This 
was  the  August  Revolution. 


REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS  OF  AUGUST  IN  HANOI  AM)  HUE 

On  the  morning  of  August  19,  1945,  about  1,000  armed  troops  of  the  Communist-sponsored 
nationalist  front  organization,  the  Viet  Mirth,  entered  the  north  Viet  Nam  administrative  capital 
of  Hanoi  and  assumed  control  over  the  citv.  This  "peaceful  conquest  of  power"  did  not  meet 
any  resistance  from  approximately  000  Japanese  troops  state  ned  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanoi. 

The  local  administration  of  the  independent"  government  of  Viet  Nam,  which  had  !x*en  iaui,  hed 
under  the  auspices  of  Emperor  Bao  i>ai  four  months  previously  by  Japan's  occupation  author¬ 
ities  in  Indochina,  was  caught  off  guard.  Seeing  the  discipline  and  determination  of  these 
forces,  the  Hanoi  police  and  the  territorial  militia  wavered  and  were  then  caught  up  in  the 
popular  tide  of  the  day.  As  a  gesture  symbolic  of  its  popular  strength,  the  Viet  Mmh  cadres 
led  a  crowd  to  rtorm  the  tTficial  residence  of  the  imperial  delegate  I’han  Ke  foui  only  to  find 
that  the  Bao  Dai  representative  had  fled  the  city.  After  the  neat  ill/ ition  <>f  ihe  armed  units 
of  the  existing  government  and  the  occupation  of  key  administrative  offices  and  public  utilities, 
the  Viet  Minh  strengthened  heir  hold  over  the  population  of  Hanoi  b\  a  propaganda  meeting 
reportedly  held  before  200,000  persons.  It  was  here  thai  the  uo  Mir.h  pulilu  h  laid  claim  to 
political  legitimacy  when  it  was  asserted  that,  "Only  the  revolutionary  (seepin'  government  has 


p,  cstige  ami  strength  enough  to  realize  the  common  earnest  aspirations  of  the  whole  people: 
indep.  mlence,  freedom  and  happiness."! 

Two  days  in* fore  this  successful  armed  coup,  the  Viet  Minn  had  met  its  first  and  only  real 
test  in  the  propaganda  conflict  o\  the  legitimacy  of  seizing  power  in  north  Viet  Nam.  Sens¬ 
ing  its  vulnerability,  and  feeling  ,he  need  for  a  popular  source  of  strength  when  their  Japanese 
supporters  surrendered,  the  local  administration  in  Hanoi  of  the  "independent”  Vietnamese 
government  called  a  meeting  of  the  Genera!  Association  of  Functionaries  on  August  17,  1945. 2 
Since  this  gj\  ^ .  nineic ,  created  by  the  Japanese  after  the  suspension  of  French  sovereignty  in 
March  1945,  was  headed  by  a  French -trained  scholar  and  colonial  functionary,  Tran  Trong 
Kim,  and  had  a  distinct  bureaucratic  character,  it  might  be  expected  that  it  would  seek  to  main¬ 
tain  its  power  through  control  over  the  existing  administrative  cadre.  Although  the  meeting 
heid  in  Hanoi  on  the  17th  before  a  reported  150,000  persons  sought  the  support  and  the  loyalty 
of  this  important  element  of  the  tenuous  political  fabric  of  Viet  Nam,  the  gathering  was  wrested 
from  its  organizers  b>  Viet  Minh  political  cadres.  As  their  press  communique  described  it, 
the  Viet  Minh  went  into  action  as: 

A  functionary  had  hardly  finished  reading  the  agenda  of  the  demonstration 
when  suddenly  Viet  Minn  flags  appeared  everywhere.  One  was  seen  waving 
immediately  o\  r  the  rostrum.  A  storm  of  applause  and  cheers  greeted  its 
appearance.  F>ve  minutes  later,  a  Viet  Minh  militant  took  the  floor.  At 
the  microphone  he  called  on  the  people  to  join  the  general  insurrection  that 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  order  to  win  liack  the  Fatherland  and 
found  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam.  ’■ 

Manipulated  in  this  manner  by  Viet  Minh  propagandists,  the  functionaries'  meeting  was 
highlighted  by  an  appeal  of  the  Shock  Group  of  the  Democratic  Party  which  asserted  that, 

"only  a  revolution  of  the  entire  nation  will  be  powerful  enough  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Japanese.  .  .  and  to  cut  short  their  the  French mad  ambition  to  come  back  to  this  country.  "* 
Combining  their  appeals  for  unity  with  an  attack  on  the  Tran  Trong  Kim  government,  which 
they  termed  "completely  p  werless"  and  headed  by  "wavering  and  weak  minded  loaders,"  the 
Democratic  Party  appeal  urged  the  crowd  to  join  with  the  Viet  Minh  in  the  general  insurrec¬ 
tion:  "Let  us  unite  together  into  a  single  bloc.  TV  independence  of  the  Father!  nd  can  be 
won  only  by  blood.  .  .  .We  must  take  arms  and  rise  up . "  f>  The  rail  -  then  gave  '<av  to  a  parade 
through  the  streets  of  Hanoi  with  the  gold  starred  red  flag,  symbolic  of  the  revolution,  and 
propaganda  banners  supplied  bv  the  Viet  Minh  he  mg  carried  by  the  throng  Before  the  end  of 
the  demonstration,  which  lasted  long  mb  ti  <■  night,  about  one  hundred  Bao  An  troops,  or  mili¬ 
tiamen,  of  the  Tran  Trong  Kim  government  joined  in  the  procession,  bringing  their  rifles  with 
the  n.  !’  effective  propaganda  techniques  the  Yu.  Minh  was  able  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
coup  d'etat  two  (lavs  later,  which  succeeded  because  'here  was  no  force  lo  oppose  a  revolution¬ 
ary  seizure  of  power. 

Since  mastery  of  Hanoi  meant  legitirnac,  for  any  Vietnamese  government,  at  least  over 
the  northern  portion  of  the  country,  it  is  important  that  this  task  did  not  require  any  absolute 
power  but  only  a  relatively  greater  strength  than  the  existing  competitor  government.  Even 
had  the  1,000  troops  which  entered  the  capital  c:i  the  i’Cth  met  armed  opposition,  it  is  doubtful 
‘hat  they  would  have  laved  more  than  .  aO  militiamen,  the  strength  this  unit  was  known  to  have 
had  in  Hanoi  as  late  as  Octolier  1'il  i.  Hut  m  addition  to  the  weakness  of  then  control  over  th< 
paramilitary  and  administrative  bureauci  ae'  .  the  I  ran  Trong  Kim  government  lacked  am  ten’ 
political  base,  espeeialH  among  the  urban  literate  and  socially  conscious  population.  More- 
nvei  ,  during  the  course  >>1  the  Japanese  occupation,  Hanoi  had  seen  two  aspects  of  a  general 
1’  d tern  ol  social  mobilization  which  had  lieen  sponsored  by  the  Yu  hv  French  administration." 
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One  was  the  expansion  of  the  student  body  of  the  University  of  Hanoi  and  the  other  was  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  Vietnamese  in  colonial  administration,  especially  in  the  central 
bureaus  in  Hanoi.  7 


Influence  of  Democratic  Party 

It  was  among  these  bureaucratic  and  student  elements  of  the  Vietnamese  population  that 
the  Viet  Nam  Dan  Chu  Dang,  or  Democratic  Party,  was  founded  in  June  1944  by  Duong  Due 
Hien,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Association  of  Students.  The  creation  of  the  Democratic 
Party  fulfilled  a  double  purpose:  it  grouped  the  students,  intellectuals,  and  urban  upper  classes 
of  Hanoi  with  democratic  ideals  but  hostile  to  Communist  ideology  and  it  allowed  the  Viet  Minh 
to  benefit  from  the  political  enthusiasm  of  these  groups  without  having  to  bring  them  into  the 
Communist  Party  where  their  nationalism  might  have  conflicted  with  the  requirements  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  Without  this  political  organization,  the  socially  mobilized  population  of  Hanoi  would 
nov  have  been  brought  into  participation  in  the  August  Revolution.  Without  their  participation, 
the  coup  d'etat  in  Hanoi  would  probably  have  been  primarily  a  test  of  armed  force,  an  eventu¬ 
ality  which  the  Communists  always  sought  to  avoid  through  the  use  of  superior  political  tactics. 

In  themselves  these  tactics  suggested  the  elite  character  of  the  August  Revolution,  for 
there  is  no  indication  that  there  was  a  mass  uprising  in  Viet  Nam.  Even  among  the  urban 
population  of  Hanoi,  one  of  the  three  cities  where  the  principal  events  of  the  revolution  oc¬ 
curred,  the  demonstrations  were  carefully  organized,  not  spontaneous.  Such  instruments  cf 
power  as  existed  in  Viet  Nam  and  could  be  considered  objects  of  revolutionary  seizures  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  small  Vietnamese  administrative  cadre,  the  remnants  of  the  militia  and  the 
Japanese -sponsored  paramilitary  groups,  and  key  public  facilities.  They  were  seized  not  so 
much  through  a  contest  of  strength  as  by  superior*  political  organization  and  psychological 
preparation.  It  was  this  elusive  but  vital  aspect  of  revolutionary  competition  that  caused  a 
French  commentator  to  question  whether, 

the  phenomenon  which  took  place  in  Hanoi  around  16  August  was  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  for  the  enthusiasm  seemed  artificial  and  forced.  Can  it  be  called  a 
revolution  when  there  was  no  one  to  thwart  it.  .  .  .  In  truth  the  place 
was  free  for  Ho  Chi  Minh,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him.  .  .  .8 

If  this  criticism  missed  the  point  it  was  because  it  neglected  to  appreciate  the  structured 
political  coalescence  of  important  elements  of  a  Vietnamese  elite  which  had  been  made  aware 
of  their  potential  social  opportunities  through  French  education  and  administration.  For  this 
colonially  created  elite,  independence  and  national  unity  presented  opportunities  for  prestige 
and  power  that  they  knew  would  be  threatened  by  the  return  of  the  French.  Thus  they  seized 
whatever  instruments  of  power  were  present  in  the  cities,  while  in  the  major  areas  of  the 
countryside  the  politically  unorganized  and  discontented  peasantry  continued  its  agricultural 
routine. 


Effect  of  Japanese  Occupation  on  Revolutionary  Tactics 

That  those  internal  political  forces  in  Viet  Nam  were  able  to  find  expression  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  seizure  of  power  in  the  north,  while  other  forces  of  somewhat  different  character  were 
concurrently  manifesting  themselves  in  the  south  and  center  of  Viet  Nam,  was  largely  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Japanese  occupation  and  its  rather  abrupt  termination.  The  Viet  Minh,  as 
well  as  their  adversaries,  were  not  unaware  of  the  impact  of  this  event  on  their  revolution. 
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The  crowd  that  gathered  In  the  streets  of  Hanoi  on  August  19  was  told  that  the  tactical  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  August  Revolution  required  that  toward  the  Japanese  "we  must  be  very  moderate 
and  avoid  all  unnecessary  clashes,  disadvantageous  to  both  sides.  We  can  also  use  our  diplo¬ 
macy  to  make  them  understand  the  situation,  approve  our  revolution,  and  hand  over  their  arms 
to  us. "® 


This  change  from  the  outspoken  opposition  to  the  Japanese  which  had  characterized  the 
preinsurrectionary  pertod-when  the  Viet  Minh  had  received  Allied  support  to  battle  the  oc¬ 
cupation  forces-was  due  to  the  overtures  of  the  Japanese  themselves.  Their  consuls-general 
in  Hanoi  and  Saigon  gave  carte  blanche  to  their  Intelligence  units  to  negotiate  with  the  Viet 
Minh  for  the  creation  of  a  new  provisional  government.  However,  this  Japanese  support  did 
not  obscure  the  Viet  Minh’s  view  of  the  broader  international  aspect  of  the  August  Revolution. 
They  knew  that  they  needed  diplomatic  recognition  of  their  regime  in  order  to  have  freedom  to 
consolidate  their  power.  This  was  why  the  Viet  Minh  realized  that  it  would  have  to  avoid  being 
"alone  in  our  resistance  to  the  Allied  forces.  .  .  which  would  invade  our  country  and  force  on 
us  a  French  or  puppet  government  going  counter  to  the  aspirations  of  our  people."  Whether 
or  not  they  would  be  able  to  win  one  of  the  Allies  to  their  side,  the  Viet  Minh  was  under  no 
misapprehension  that,  "In  this  one  and  only  opportunity,  our  people  as  a  whole  must  bring  into 
play  all  their  resources  and  courage.  .  .'"  and  that,  'It  is  now  or  never  for  our  people  and 
army  to  rise  up  and  win  back  national  independence. "  While  diplomatic  recognition  was  a 
guarantee  of  the  continuation  of  the  hiatus  in  the  use  of  international  force  or  in  mUigaHng 
the  chance  of  its  reimposition,  internal  manifestations  of  strength  and  legitimacy  were  thought 
to  be  the  best  means  of  securing  this  guarantee. 


Attempts  at  International  Recognition 

By  contrast,  the  government  of  the  traditional  Vietnamese  monarchy  felt  that  international 
recognition  could  compensate  for  the  internal  deflciencies  which  had  led  to  its  being  physically 
and  politically  eliminated  in  Tonkin.  On  August  18,  1945,  in  the  central  Viet  Nam  imperial 
capital  city  of  Hue,  there  was  formed  a  National  Salvation  Committee  under  Tran  Trong  Kim. 
An  important  statement  was  issued  by  Emperor  Bao  Dai  in  which  he  sought  in  vain  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Viet  Nam  under  his  rule.  In  this  attempt,  messages  were 
sent  to  President  Truman,  the  King  of  England,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  but  It  was  in  his  letter 
to  General  de  Gaulle  that  his  comments  were  most  Immediately  meaningful:  "You  have  suf¬ 
fered  too  much  during  four  deadly  years,"  it  said,  "not  to  understand  that  the  Vietnamese 
people,  who  have  a  history  of  twenty  centuries  and  an  often  glorious  past,  no  longer  wish,  no 
longer  can  support  any  foreign  domination  or  foreign  administration. "  Then,  turning  u,  a 
prophecy  that  even  its  author  seemed  to  forget  in  future  years,  the  Vietnamese  emperor  said. 

You  could  understand  even  better  if  you  were  able  to  see  what  is  happening 
here,  if  you  were  able  to  sense  the  desire  for  independence  that  has  been 
smoldering  in  the  bottom  of  all  hearts  and  which  no  human  force  can  any 
longer  hold  back.  Even  if  you  were  to  arrive  to  re-establish  a  French  ad¬ 
ministration  here,  it  would  no  longer  be  obeyed;  each  village  would  be  a 
nest  of  resistance,  every  former  friend  an  enemy,  and  your  officials  and 
colonials  themselves  would  ask  to  depart  from  this  unbreathable  atmosphere.  io 


Abdication  of  Bao  Dai 

Shifting  their  tactics  in  yet  another  attempt  to  compensate  for  their  lack  of  internal  po¬ 
litical  strength,  on  August  22  Bao  Dai  and  his  advisers  decided  to  ask  the  Viet  Minh  to  form  a 
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now  government  under  imperial  legitimacy  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  led  by  Tran  Trong  Kim. 
But  before  initiatives  could  be  undertaken,  a  messago  arrived  from  Hanoi  in  which  the  Viet 
Minh  demanded  that  the  Vietnamese  emperor  abdicate  and  recognize  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam.  h  Although  it  never  received  any  public  response,  the  Viet  Minh  were  obviously 
concerned  by  Bao  Dai’s  international  appeal.  However,  it  seems  that  the  initiative  to  demand 
Bao  Dai's  withdrawal  sprang  not  so  much  from  a  fear  of  the  remote  possibility  that  the  em¬ 
peror's  government  might  be  given  diplomatic  recognition  as  for  its  psychological  impact 
within  Viet  Nam.  The  demand  for  the  abdication  had  come  in  a  resolution  "adopted"  by  the 
General  Association  of  Students  held  at  the  Citd  Universitaire  in  Hanoi,  which  included  a  call 
for  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government  by  the  Viet  Minh.  12  Through  this  tactic,  the 
Viet  Minh  was  greatly  strengthening  its  formal  claim  to  legitimacy  by  having  itself  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  the  successor  government  to  the  traditional  monarchy.  Moreover,  it  was  increasing 
its  popularity  among  those,  especially  in  the  north,  who  regarded  the  imperial  government  as 
a  rallying  point  for  a  francophile  elite  and  who,  therefore,  sought  its  overthrow. 

To  capitalize  on  the  propaganda  value  of  the  event,  a  delegation  was  sent  by  the  National 
Liberation  Committee  from  Hanoi  to  receive  the  abdication  and  to  make  contact  with  the 
People's  Committee  in  Hue,  which  had  assumed  control  over  the  town  without  opposition  on  • 
August  23. 13  This  delegation  was  headed  by  Tran  Huy  Lieu,  who  was  to  become  Minister  of 
Propaganda  in  the  first  cabinet  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  On  August  25  it  was  he  who  accepted  amidst 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  the  abdication  of  Bao  Dai  in  which  the  emperor,  "handed  over  the 
rule  of  the  country  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam,"  and  declared  that  he  would 
"never  allow  anybody  to  utilize  my  name  or  the  name  of  the  Royal  Family  to  deceive  our 
countrymen.  "M  Furthermore,  Bao  Dai  added  weight  to  the  claims  of  the  Viet  Minh  to  po¬ 
litical  legitimacy  by  accepting  the  sinecure  post  of  Supreme  Political  Adviser  to  the  new 
government  under  the  name  of  Citizen  Vinh  Thuy.  is  Obviously,  the  Viet  Minh  was  striving 
for  as  broad  political  support  as  possible. 


Establishment  of  Viet  Nam's  Independence 

It  was  not  until  August  30,  more  than  a  week  after  the  initial  bid  for  power,  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  arrived  in  Hanoi  from  the  Viet  Minh  guerrilla  base  area  in  the  mountains  of  north  Viet 
Nam.  Two  days  later  he  addressed  a  crowd  gathered  in  Ba  Dinh  square,  reported  to  number 
500,000  in  which  he  delivered  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 

In  beginning  his  declaration.  Ho  reemphasized  the  Viet  Minh's  efforts  to  gain  international 
prestige  and  recognition  by  stating,  "All  men  are  created  equal.  They  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  these  are  Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness,  "it  In  addition  to  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  Ho  further  identified 
himself  with  the  mainstream  of  Western  democratic  liberalism  by  referring  to  the  French 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  then  went  on  to  assert,  "Nevertheless  for  more  than 
eighty  years  the  French  imperialists,  abusing  the  standard  of  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity, 
have  violated  our  Fatherland  and  oppressed  our  fellow-citizens.  They  have  acted  contrary  to 
the  ideals  of  humanity  and  justice."  The  Vietnamese  Communist  leader  then  launched  into  a 
catalogue  of  political  and  economic  transgressions  which  had  been  committed  against  the 
Vietnamese.  This  accounting  concluded  with  an  Indictment  that  the  French  had  not  been  able 
to  provide  the  "protection"  on  which  their  nineteenth-century  treaties  of  colonial  dominance 
were  based,  for  they  had  been  unable  to  prevent  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Indochina. 

With  this  preparation,  Ho  then  attacked  the  potential  claims  of  the  French  to  continued 
political  hegemony  in  Viet  Nam  while  he  justified  his  own  assertions  of  sovereignty  by  saying, 
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.  .  .  since  the  autumn  of  1940  our  country  has  ceased  to  be  a  colony  and 
has  become  a  Japanese  outpost.  .  .  we  have  wrested  our  Independence  from 
the  Japanese  and  not  from  the  French.  The  French  have  fled,  the  Japanese 
have  capitulated,  Emperor  Bao  Dal  has  abdicated,  our  people  have  broken 
the  fetters  which  for  over  a  century  have  tied  us  down;  our  people  have  at 
the  same  time  overthrown  the  monarchic  constitution  that  had  reigned 
supreme  for  so  many  centuries  and  instead  has  established  the  present 
Republican  government,  tt 

By  its  emotional  vocabulary,  the  Vietnamese  Declaration  of  Independence  evoked  Ideals 
and  symbols  which  were  an  intimate  part  of  the  intellectual  experience  of  the  French  educated 
elite  of  Viet  Nam.  Through  this  extremely  effective  propaganda.  Ho  was  articulating  the  feel¬ 
ing,  especially  widespread  in  north  Viet  Nam,  that  the  expectations  aroused  by  Western  educa¬ 
tion  and  culture  k '  remained  unfulfilled  by  French  colonialism.  There  were  celonially  cre¬ 
ated  elites  loyal  to  ^ance,  particularly  in  the  south,  among  landowners,  professionals,  party 
politicians  who  had  participated  in  prewar  elections,  and  those  granted  French  citizenship. 

Yet  even  within  these  circles  the  general  feeling  of  thwarted  ambition  under  French  dominance 
was  shared.  Moreover,  France  had  done  little  to  win  the  support  of  the  elites  they  would  con¬ 
front  upon  their  return.  None  of  their  wartime  propaganda  statements  had  much  of  an  impact 
on  these  elite  aspirations  because  French  proposals  were  phrased  in  bureaucratic  language 
which  discussed  orly  administrative  reform,  i* 

Meanwhile,  much  of  the  Vietnamese  elite  not  already  organized  by  the  Viet  Mlnh  was  being 
slowly  directed  to  stand  behind  the  independence  movement.  Presumably,  the  appeal  of  in¬ 
dependence  was  meaningful  because  it  offered  a  path  toward  fulfillment  or  release  for  those 
not  committed  to  some  structure  of  opportunity  of  French  origin.  For  example,  the  breadth 
of  the  Viet  Minh  appeal  and  an  indication  of  its  effectiveness  as  a  national  independence  move¬ 
ment  was  perhaps  best  demonstrated  by  its  ability  to-win  support  from  Vietnamese  Catholics. 
Significantly,  this  affirmation  came  from  three  Vietnamese  bishops  in  north  Viet  Nam,  where 
the  1. 1  million  Catholics  made  up  almost  10  percent  of  the  population,  while  a  fourth  bishop, 
Ngo  Dinh  Thuc  (a  brother  of  the  then  politically  quiet  figure  Ngo  Dinh  Diem),  in  the  south 
where  Catholics  were  less  numerous,  did  not  back  the  independence  movement.  »  Shrewdly, 

Ho  declared  Viet  Nam  Independence  Day  to  be  the  first  Sunday  in  September  (September  2, 
1945),  which  was  the  Feast  of  Vietnamese  Martyrs.  He  appointed  a  prominent  Catholic  layman, 
Nguyen  Manh  Ha,  as  Minister  of  Economy  in  his  provisional  government  on  August  20,  104  “ 


Diverse  Organizations  Cause  Political  Discord 

However,  as  events  subsequent  to  the  August  Revolution  were  to  show,  the  Catholics,  like 
most  other  widely  organized  social  groups,  were  more  interested  in  sectarian  autonomy  than 
in  independence  for  the  whole  country. »  This  was  a  reflection  of  the  character  of  Vietnamese 
provincial  society,  which  lacked  a  workable  institutional  framework  for  cultural  or  political 
integration  above  the  level  of  the  peasant  village.  In  the  absence  of  a  nationwide  cultural 
tradition,  numerous  parochial  identities  developed.  With  the  excepting  of  the  Catholics,  these 
social  identities  were  ones  that  grew  up  around  folk  religions  such  a  the  Hoa  Hao  and  the 
Cao  Dai,  and  secret  societies  such  as  the  Binh  Xuyen,  all  in  south  Viet  Nam. 

Within  the  larger,  amorphous  peasant  mass  that  made  up  Vietnamese  rural  society  in  1945, 
these  social  identities  tended  to  be  small  and  fragmented,  territorially  defined  organizations. 
Thus,  there  was  an  area  in  the  southern  Red  River  Delta  of  north  Viet  Nam  which  was  virtually 
a  Catholic  fief.  Corresponding  to  this  in  the  Mekong  Delta  of  south  Viet  Nam  were  the  domains 
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of  the  Cao  Dai,  Hoa  Ilao,  Blnh  Xuyen,  as  well  as  a  small  Catholic  group.  The  parochial  inter- 
ests  of  these  groups  eventually  had  an  unsettling  effect  on  revolutionary  politics  because  their 
goals  for  territorial  autonomy  could  be  satisfied  with  less  than  full  independence. 

Part  of  the  success  of  the  Viet  Minh  as  an  independence  movement  was  achieved  by  out¬ 
performing  any  competitor  elites  in  meeting  the  demands  for  autonomy  of  these  parochial 
neotraditional  social  groups.  At  the  same  time,  the  Communist-led  movement  also  had  the 
capacity  to  incorporate  the  recently  mobilized  but  still  unorganized  elements  of  the  urban  | 

population  of  Viet  Nam  into  their  political  structure.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  however,  the  £. 

Viet  Minh  in  the  south  were  substantially  less  successful  in  performing  these  two  diverse  po-  | 

litical  tasks.  Their  failure  was  due  to  a  complex  combination  of  factors  related  to  the  more  a 

complicated  political  environment  in  southern  Viet  Nam.  Koy  among  these  factors  were  the 
more  effective  organization  of  competitive  urban  political  groups  and  the  existence  of  broader  j 

based  neotraditionalist  groups  in  rural  areas.  Strong  regional  variations  of  this  kind  have  $. 

almost  always  affected  Vietnamese  politics  and  the  period  of  tho  August  Revolution  was  no  : 

exception.  !  - 

What  these  differences  indicated  was  not  only  a  contrast  in  political  landscape  between 
the  regions  of  Viet  Nam  but  also  fundamental  limitations  to  the  development  of  a  nationalist 
identity.  The  Communists  were  virtually  the  only  nationwide  political  group,  but  they,  too, 
had  to  contend  with  regional  stresses.  Moreover,  they  were  small.  As  He  Chi  Minh  had 
boasted,  "When  the  August  Revolution  took  place,  there  were  about  5,000  Party  members,  | 

including  those  in  jail.  Less  than  5,000  Party  members  have  thuB  organized  and  led  the  up-  } 

rising  of  24  million  fellow-countrymen  over  the  country  to  victory. "»  In  leading  their  ossen-  f 

tially  urban  uprising,  an  undertaking  restricted  to  less  than  20  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
country  living  in  cities,  the  Viet  Minh  hoped  that  their  nationalist  appeal  would  win  followers  j 

and  it  did.  But  they  also  faced  a  regional  parochialism  which  saw  in  the  Viet  Minh  a  mono-  f 

lithic  movement  threatening  the  existence  of  sectarianidentities. 


In  both  regions  of  Viet  Nam  the  impending  intervention  of  international  armed  forces  to  .i 

receive  the  Japanese  surrender  loomed  larger  than  any  internal  obstacle  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  independence  movement  under  Viet  Minh  leadership.  It  was  out  of  a  profound  recogni-  , 

tion  of  this  international  power  factor  defining  the  limits  of  Vietnamese  independence  which  j 

also  caused  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  punctuate  his  declaration  with  provocative  images  of  the  great  | 


disparity  between  Western  democratic  ideals  and  the  French  colonial  record  in  Viet  Nam.  j. 

If  the  virtually  unconditional  commitment  of  the  French  to  reintervention  could  have  been 

blocked,  or  somehow  mitigated,  it  would  have  allowed  the  Viet  Minh  to  avoid  the  anguishing  ! 

discipline  of  mobilizing  the  human  resources  of  a  largely  amorphous  society  for  political  and  f 

military  action.  At  the  same  time,  the  risk  of  losing  the  neotraditionalist  groups  in  a  compe-  . 

tition  with  the  French  over  sect  autonomy  would  not  have  been  an  issue  confronting  the  Viet  j 

Minh.  Therefore,  as  he  concluded  his  Declaration  of  Independeuce,  Ho  Chi  Minh  drove  home  • 

the  issue  for  the  handful  of  Allied  representatives  among  his  Vietnamese  audience  on  that  day  1 

in  Hanoi  by  asserting  that,  "We  are  convinced  that  the  Allied  Nations  which  have  acknowledged  j 

at  Teheran  and  San  Francisco  the  principles  of  self-determination  and  equality  of  status  will 

not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Viet  l..\m. "  | 

Ironically,  in  the  absence  of  Allied  diplomatic  recognition  the  Viet  Minh  was  to  receive  j 

another,  perhaps  unexpected,  form  of  restraint  upon  French  reintervention.  This  was  the 
Chinese  occupation  of  Viet  Nam  north  of  the  t  ixtecuth  parallel,  which  occurred  under  the 
terms  of  arrangements  made  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  for  accepting  the  Japanese  surrender. 

The  Viet  Minh  in  the  north  were  thus  able  to  avoid  a  direct  challenge  to  their  claims  of  sover¬ 
eign  independence  by  the  French  for  another  seven  months.  However,  the  occupation  brought 
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with  it  Innit-itH'”'-  to  the  freedom  of  political  action  enjoyed  immediately  after  the  Japanese 
capitulation.  The  imposition  of  Chinese-sponsored  Vietnamese  e-'-:le  elites  onto  the  bod-,  of 
the  independence  movement  created  new  difficulties  for  the  Viet  Minh.  The  diversity,  com¬ 
plexity,  and  often  contradictory  nature  of  Chinese  political  purposes  in  postwar  Viet  Nam  was 
to  be  a  major  restriction  to  the  Viet  Minh.  Phis  was  in  par;  suggested  by  the  site  of  their 
military  contingent.  Advance  elements  ol  a  force  that  was  to  swell  to  an  average  of  !  ij.-sii! 
troops  during  the  seven -month  occupation  began  to  arrive  t.-»  Hanoi  on  .■September  9.  It* -15. 

They  came  ostensibly  for  the  disarmament  of  about  4*,vK>0  Japanese  a  task  that  ;he\  never 
fulfilled. 

THE  CONTE  VST  INC  PATTERN  OF  REVOLUTION  IN  SAIGON 

The  significance  of  the  Chinese  presence  i"  this  initial  stage  of  the  August  Revolution  lay 
in  its  sharp  contrast  with  the  pattern  of  international  occupation  m  south  Viet  Nam.  When  the 
British  troops  entered  Saigon  on  September  13,  1945,  th.ev  caused  French  mihtarv  units,  held 
under  arrest  by  the  Japanese  since  March  <>  1945,  to  be  released  and  eventually  rearmed. 

When  combined  with  a  detachment  of  French  tirmandos  and  ti  oops  of  the  20th  Indian  Division, 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Douglas  D  Gracey,  these  former  prisoners  comprised  part 
of  a  4, 000-man  force  which  was  slowly  augmented  by  reinforcements  from  France  dm  mg  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  IT  55. 

it  had  been  determined  in  London  on  August  22,  1945.  that  From  !■  administration  would  be 
restored  by  British  occupation  forces  as  soon  as  possible.  Thus,  General  Gtace.v  announced 
upon  his  arrival  that  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  order  would  be  transferred  to 
the  French  as  soon  as  they  ”erc  in  a  position  to  take  charge.  Although  General  Gracey  :»  - 
tempted  to  avoid  involvement  in  vietnamese  politics  this  proved  to  he  impossible.  The  violence 
that  erupted  between  the  French  and  the  Viet  Minh  in  Saigon  in  late  September  caught  his  troops 
in  „  T^ssfire  from  which  they  could  not  have  escaped  without,  some  positive  action.  Therefore, 
after  his  mediation  efforts  broke  down,  Giacey’s  troops  were  thrown  into  the  fight  to  restore 
French  rule  in  south  Viet  Nam. 

Communist  Party  in  South  Viet  Nam 

Althou„..  the  strikingly  dissimilar  actions  the  Chinese  and  British  highlighted  important 
differences  ir  regional  conditions,  the  political  contrasts  between  north  and  south  Viet  Nam 
during  <he  August  Revolution  were  more  proton;  4  than  just  the  differing  pattern  of  international 
occupation.  Of  fundamental  significance  was  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  south  and  its  rather  tenuous  relationship  with  the  Viet  Minh.  Unlike  the  party  leadership 
the  north,  which  had  developed  out  of  the  Tnanh  Nien  exile  youth  movement  in  Canton  in  the 
late  1920’s,  with  st-ong  indigenous  roots  ...  the  clandestine  Tan  Viet  movement,  the  party  in 
the  south  was  headed  by  men  with  more  cosmopolitan  experience.  They  had  become  i  oinmu- 
nists  as  a  result  of  education  in  France  and  had  held  elective  office  in  .south  Viet  Nam  during 
the  Popular  Front  period  of  the  late  1930’s.  In  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  absence  from  Vietnamese  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  latter  1930's,  there  was  m  attempt  to  enforce  countrywide  disc  line  on  the  party. 
Therefore  the  organization  in  the  south  developed  an  autonomy  which  prompted  it  to  resist  ef¬ 
forts  by  the  remv'.gorated  Centra*  Committee  to  bring  it  under  its  control  during  the  -Japanese 
occupation.  It  was  net  until  after  the  party  leaders  had  ruined  whatever  chances  they  had  for 
exploiting  the  opportunities  presented  by  the  Japanese  calculation,  and  ...ltagonized  the  regional 
pobtiiai  groups  into  a  Iract nmau/ed  suspicion,  that  the  "bourgeois"  Communist  chiefs  were 
replaced  in.  trusted  lieutenants  sent  from  the  north. 


serious  blunders  were  committed  by  the  party  m  the  .-.ruth  durmr  v  v-nni'  cra 
•!"J  !::  -  tactics  in  the  August  Revolution,  these  did  not  resuit  s ■>  much  from  3  iciiou-h 
guarded  autonomy  as  from  the  limiting  conditions  of  tr-o  region ()i~  J;J  nmi r"7:;vo,,-_ 
tance  was  the  fact  that  the  mobilized  population  was  much  more  ixter.sr.el-.  nrgtuiirVa  for' 
political  action  lr,  the  south,  while  more  numerous  political  1\  conscious  and  effective  r-t.,,.r-.di 
1 1 ona hi st  sects  were  also  present.  The  actions  of  the  French  security  police  during  the  19^'s 
in  smashing  nationalist  political  groups  in  the  north,  while  such  groups  were  encouraged  in  the 
south  by  electoral  opportunities,  was  fundamental  to  the  many  factors  creating  these  condition* 
In  the  north,  where  the  Communists  had  mastered  the  techniques  of  eiar.dest.r.e  activity.’ the 
pan\  reemerged  to  a  fairly  clear  field  among  the  mobilized,  politically  conscious  urban  popu- 
F'  on  at  the  Japanese  capitulation,  whereas  in  the  south  it  faced  efficient  elite  opposition 
Moreover,  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Japanese  interregnum  was  not  only  to  heighten  the 
already  existent  political  consciousness  of  groups  in  the  south,  but  to  contribute  to  their  mili- 
v.it ...ation,  including,  ironically,  groups  of  Vietnamese  outh  mobilized  lr.  the  French  ■•"to  a 
spons  program  organized  to  secure  their  loyalty  against  Japanese  overtures. 

In  contrast  to  the  circumstances  facing  .he  Communist.  Party  in  the  north,  the  situation  in 
the  south  was  more  diffuse.  In  Tonkin  the  party  was  almost  unchallenged  in  its  organization 
ol  trie  recently  mobilized  population  through  the  effective  medium  of  the  subsidiary  Democratic 
*  any‘  ■'•moreover,  as  a  result  of  covert  Allied  material  aid,  the  Viet  Minh  was  virtually  the 
-  'irrr‘c'd  political  group.  Among  all  the  groups  affected  by  Japanese  maneuvers  in  Vietnam¬ 
ese  politics,  there  resulted  in  the  south  at  least  two  well-armed  groups,  neither  of  which  was 
Communist  in  origin.  Furthermore,  the  southern  party  had  not  benefited  from  Allied  aid  mor 
*rom  Japanese  collaboration  either-a  fact  that  they  used  to  their  propaganda  advantage!  to 
bmsa  up  an  armed  force,  nor  were  the;,  able  to  get  any  such  military  means  by  gt  -flla  am 
bushes  or  other  seizures.  Therefore,  they  not  only  faced  more  autonomous  and  more  capable 
political  groups  than  existed  in  the  north  but  they  also  had  no  instruments  of  power  to  bring 
t-.e.-e  groups  under  control.  Howevei ,  the  majority  of  these  competitor  groups  had  no  well- 
conceived  program  for  taking  the  lead  in  an  independence  movement  even  limited  to  the  south. 

In  joining  with  the  French  by  1948,  all  of  the  neotraditionalist  sects  were  to  demonstrate, 
;ust  as  the  Catholics  had  in  the  north,  that  autonomy  for  their  territorial  social  structures  was 
more  fundamental  to  them  than  independence  for  the  whole  country.  Thus,  for  a  coherent  in¬ 
dependence  movement  to  have  developed  in  the  south,  it  would  nave  required  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  ol  sect  autonomy  and  the  aspirations  of  the  urban  parties  while  enforcing  enough  ni*m- 
phne  upon  both  groups  to  achieve  tactical  effectiveness.  This  was  the  strategy  of  success  of 
the  wet  Minh  m  the  less  complex  situation  in  the  north.  The  party  in  the  south  failed  because 
it  emp.ia sized  discipline  to  the  extent  of  musing  the  sects  to  fear  for  their  autonomy  The 
part,  also  neglected  to  articulate  sufficiently  broad  goals  of  independence  to  win  the  unorga¬ 
nized  but  dissatisfied  in  b-th  urban  and  rur  >1  areas.  Lacking  a  common  front,  internecine 
squabbles  broke  out  among  the  Vietnamese  in  the  south,  giving  the  French  opportunities  to  bar¬ 
gain  politically  for  what  they  could  not  obtain  bv  superior  force. 


Formation  of  United  National  Front 

..  ,The  /‘rfV  mdK';,',10n  ',,a!  no  Sroui>  111  the  «outh  would  be  able  to  approximate  the  role 

the  \  let  Minh  played  in  the  north  came  with  the  announcement  of  the  formation  ol  the  Timed 
Aat.onal  Front  or,  August  14,  1945.  This  body  was  sponsored  by  the  Japanese  and  consisted  of 
political  groups  which  they  had  aided  in  varying  degrees  during  their  oceupatioii.it  In  addition 
tnov  superimposed  on  this  political  coalition  lines  of  authority  ostensibly  emanating  frtmi  the  ’ 
rapidly  detem orating  imperial  government  at  hue.  .he  treaties  with  France  of  Is,;.;,  whu;h 


had  made  the  south  a  legally  separate  French  colony,  were  denounced,  reunification  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  a  Khun  Sai  or  imperial  delegate  was  appointed.  The  Japanese  were  waiting  until 
the  last  moment  before  their  capitulation  to  integrate  into  a  governmental  structure  in  the  south 
groups  to  which  thev  had  given  political  encouragement,  often  along  divergent  and  contradictory 
lines.  The  reasons  for  this  delay  are  not  altogether  clear,  but  it  suggests  an  unresolved  com¬ 
petition  between  Japanese  military  cliques.  Despite  the  apparent  vagueness  of  their  purposes, 
the  Japanese  were  to  assume  an  active  role  in  the  tactical  events  of  the  August  Revolution  in 
the  south  that  was  crucial.  Their  first  steps  m  this  direction  occurred  when  the  imperial  dele¬ 
gate,  Nguyen  Van  Sam,  arrived  in  Saigon  on  August  13  and  began  negotiations  with  the  Japanese 
to  obtain  arms  for  the  creation  of  military  forces  under  las  control. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  Communists  that,  once  these  arms  were  distributed,  their  already 
diffi*  a  task  of  gaining  a  controlling  hand  over  political  forces  in  the  south  might  be  made  im¬ 
possible.  Therefore,  under  the  ieaders'-’p  of  Tran  Van  Giau,  the  Communists  were  successive 
in  securing  a  meeting  of  the  United  National  Front  on  August  22,  at  which  they  argued  that  an 
idcntificatior  with  the  Japanese  would  be  disastrous.  Their  reasoning  was  that  the  Allies  would 
consider  the  front  a  puppet  movement.  As  an  alternative,  Giau  pointed  to  the  reputation  of  ‘he 
Viet  Minh  as  a  countrywide  anti -Japanese  independence  movement  to  which  the  political  groups 
in  the  south  could  adhere.  Whatever  merits  the  logic  of  Giau’s  argument  might  have  had  for 
the  United  National  Front,  it  seems  that  the  decision  to  acquiesce  in  the  leadership  of  the  Viet 
Minh  was  influenced  to  perhaps  an  overwhelming  extent  by  the  leverage  of  the  Thanh  Mien  Tic  : 
Phong.  The  leader  of  this  youth  group,  Dr.  Pham  Ngoc  Thach,  had  become  a  friend  of  Giau's 
during  urn  occupation.  The  influence  of  the  Thanh  N'ien  on  the  Advance  Guard  Youth,  one  of  the 
*wo  most  significant  groups  composing  the  front,  sprang  from  its  having  the  largest  armed 
force  in  the  south,  while  the  chief  potential  adversary  of  the  developing  Thanh  Nien-Commumst 
coalition,  the  Trotskvites,  derived  their  strength  from  having  the  most  popular  following  in 
Saigon.  Thach  was  undoubtedly  fully  conscious  of  his  pivotal  strength.  If  he  was  not  a  secret 
member  of  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party,  as  had  been  suggested,  then  he  had  apparently 
assessed  the  opportunities  for  advancing  his  purposes  as  being  better  with  the  Viet  Minh  than 
alone  or  with  the  Japanese -sponsored  United  Front.  Whatever  the  basis  of  Thach’s  decision, 

L  is  unlikely  that  the  Viet  Minh  would  have  been  able  to  emerge  on  August  25,  as  the  controlling 
political  force  in  the  south,  without  the  support  of  the  Thanh  NTen  and  its  armed  units.  Once 
they  became  dominant  and  secure,  the  Viet  Minh  negotiated  to  receive  weapons  from  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  an  act.  which  they  had  so  recently  denounced.  ’* 

The  consolidation  of  the  Viet  Minh  in  the  south  was  publicly  dramatized  during  an  enor¬ 
mous  day-long  demonstration  on  August  25.  Groups  representing  the  United  National  Front 
and  the  Viet  Minh  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Saigon.  As  a  symbol  of  the  Viet  Minh's  new- 
armed  potency,  the  Hag  identified  with  the  imperial  government  gave  way  to  the  red  banner  with 
yellow  star.  However,  the  Nani  Bo  (Vietnamese  for  southern  region)  Committee,  which  e 
sumed  governmental  authority  on  that  day,  was  not  under  control  of  the  Viet  Minh  since  only 
six  of  its  nine  members  were  Communists.  29  The  antagonism  which  this  predominance  created 
mam  i  nst  ed  itself  on  September  2,  1345.  A  peaceful  demonstration  staged  by  he  Com  muni  sis 
was  manipulated  out  of  control  into  an  anti-French  riot,  whose  destructive  force  continued  into 
the  following  day.  Before  it  could  be  stopped,  four  Frenchmen,  a  woman,  and  two  children 
w\  e  dead,  100  other  persons  were  injured,  and  at  least  500  homes  were  pillaged.  ®  Realizing 
slowly  that  this  was  a  serious  psychological  and  political  challenge  to  hit.  power,  which  could 
prejudice  attempts  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Allies  and  generate  anarc'-'c  conditions  beyond 
his  control,  Tran  Van  Giau  responded,  but  only  after  a  week's  delay.  In  the  hope  of  neutraliz¬ 
ing  his  political  adversaries,  he  reorganized  the  Nam  B  Committee  on  September  10,  as  a 
more  broadly  representative  body  with  only  four  of  its  thirteen  members  Communists.  » 
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The  Situation  in  the  south  contrasts  with  the  pattern  in  the  no.  Ji,  where  a  widely  based 
provisional  government,  under  Communist  control,  combined  with  enthusiastic  national  inde¬ 
pendence  appeals  from  Ho  Chi  Minh,  had  been  sought  from  the  start.  The  party  in  the  south 
lacked  a  charismatic  figure  with  whom  popular  aspirations  could  be  identified  and  it  only 
adopted  a  coalition  government  under  the  pressure  of  violent  provocation.  Moreover,  Pham 
Van  Bach,  whom  Giau  chose  for  the  position  of  titular  leader  of  the  Nam  Bo  Committee,  was 
an  unknown  lawyer  who  had  been  practicing  in  Cambodia.  Neither  he  nor  Giau  displayed  an 
ability  to  meet  the  fundamental  demands  of  the  groups  active  in  the  south.  Because  there  was 
no  resolution  of  their  political  expectations  into  a  coherent  independence  movement,  the 
strength  of  these  groups  was  directed  against  each  other  rather  than  in  preparing  to  oppose 
the  return  of  th  French.  While  no  one  group  can  be  documented  as  responsible  for  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  September  2,  these  events  formed  part  of  a  trend  in  the  August  Revolution  in  the 
south.  As  a  consequence  of  widely  differentiated  social  identity  and  political  power  there, 
sectarian  predominance  became  a  more  urgent  goal  than  national  independence. 


Sects  and  Political  Groups 

One  important  example  of  tins  internecine  struggle  was  the  drive  of  the  syncretistic  folk 
religious  se^.,  the  Hoa  Hao,  to  establish  its  territorial  hegemony  in  the  Transbassac  section 
of  the  Mekory  River  Delta,  southwest  of  Saigon.  Although  this  sect  might  have  been  success¬ 
fully  united  into  a  Communist-sponsored  nationalist  coalition,  its  basic  territorial  goals  came 
sharply  into  conflict  with  the  position  of  the  Viet  Minh.  These  differences  -’ere  brought  to  a 
violent  clash  in  the  Mekong  River  port  of  Can  Tho,  which  the  Hoa  Kao  considered  the  rightful 
capital  of  their  domain.  Here,  on  September  8,  1945,  some  15,000  Hoa  Hao  followers,  armed 
mostly  with  knives  and  other  crude  weapons,  were  cruelly  put  down  by  the  Viet  Minh -controlled 
Advanced  Guard  Youth,  reportedly  supported  by  the  local  Japanese  garrison.  By  its  savagery, 
the  massacre  provoked  reprisals  against  the  Communists  from  Hoa  Hao  delta  bases.  Having 
been  put  down  in  such  a  bloody  manner  by  the  Viet  Minh,  the  Hoa  Hao  looked  to  the  French  for 
a  political  alternative.  However,  th  Hoa  Hao  was  antagonized  by  the  manner  of  the  colonial 
reoccupation  of  the  Mekong  Delta  towns  in  the  autumn  of  1945,  and  the  triers  of  this  folk 
religion  sought  an  accommodation  with  the  Viet  Minh.  Ir=  April  1947  .  ^y  rejoined  the  French 
side  when  the  founder  and  spiritual  leader  of  the  folk  religion,  Huynh  Phu  So.  was  arrested  and 
subsequently  executed  by  the  Communists.  The  death  of  Huynh  Phu  So,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  Trar.  Van  Giau  to  the  reorganized  Nam  Bo  Comm  ttee  on  September  10,  1945,  in  an  effort 
placate  the  aroused  feelings  of  the  Hoa  Hao,  presented  the  French  with  a  *»«—  political  opportu¬ 
nity.  They  capitalized  upon  it  by  recognizing  the  territorial  hegemo-  of  the  sect  and  by  even¬ 
tually  arming  20,000  of  its  adherents  in  the  fight  against  the  Viet  anh  in  the  Mekong  River 
Delta.  Although  the  Hoa  Hao  appeared  on  the  surface  to  be  po*  ucally  unstable,  because  of  its 
wide,  pendulum. . ae  swings  in  ideological  affiliation,  there  was  a  fundamental  consistency  of 
...  pone  in  its  actions.  Its  chief  goal,  as  the  French  discovered,  was  territorial  political 
egemony. 

The  heavyhanded  approach  of  the  Communists  to  ;he  political  groups  i  the  south  did  not 
confine  itself  to  territorially  defined  social  and  political  organizations  such  the  Hoa  Hao; 
it  was  much  more  intense  against  the  political  parties  among  the  urban  population.  These 
groups  did  not  seek  geographic  hegemony,  but  rather  control  ever  the  instruments  of  power  in 
Saigon.  The  most  avowedly  determined  enemies  of  the  Communists  in  the  south  were  the  ad¬ 
herents  to  the  4th  International,  the  Trot skyites,  whose  antagonism  h»d  its  origins  in  deep- 
seated  ideological  differences,  as  well  as  enduring  scars  sustained  in  political  infighting  in  the 
late  1930’s.  The  Communist  dominance  of  the  Nam  Ho  Committee  had  done  nothing  to  mitigate 
these  antagonisms.  There  is  almost  no  evidence  available  to  suggest  that  the  Tran  Van  Giau 


group  wanted  accommodation;  instead,  ihey  sought  the  complete  elimination  of  the  Trotskyites. 
Despite  a  moderate  amount  of  assistance  from  the  Japanese  during  the  occupation,  the  Trot,s- 
kyites  found  themselves  unprepared  for  the  situation  that  followed  the  capitulation.  They  had 
neither  an  armed  force  nor  a  well -developed  party  organization.  In  early  September  1945,  the 
Communists  moved  swiftly  against  their  enemy.  The  maxi  who  had  guided  the  development  of 
the  Trotskvite  movement,  Ta  Thu  Thao,  was  arrestee  on  the  orders  of  Tran  Van  Giau  in  Quang 
Ngai  Province  in  central  Viet  Nam  ar.d  was  executed  befoi  the  end  of  the  year.  By  the  end  of 
October,  five  more  Trotskyite  leaders  were  known  to  have  been  assassinated  by  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  and  thereafter  the  party  ceased  to  play  a  role  in  Vietnamese  politics.  While  other,  less 
noteworthy  members  of  the  party  may  also  have  been  subjected  to  violence  or  its  threat,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  was  a  case  of  eliminating  a  political  movement  bv  decapitation. 

The  Trotskyites  were  not  the  only  party  to  suffer  such  a  fate,  and  the  impressive  results 
of  the  Communist  policy  of  assassination  indicate  the  shrewdness  and  calculation  with  which 
it  was  conceived  and  executed.  In  the  year  and  a  half  following  the  Japanese  capitulation  and 
leading  to  the  outbreak  of  general  hostilities  in  December  1946,  approximately  40  significant 
Vietnamese  political  figures  were  assassinated,  not  including  large  numbers  of  village  and 
low -linking  provincial  officials.  Among  them  were  the  leaders  of  seven  different  political 
groups  in  central  and  south  V>et  Nam,  including— in  addition  to  the  Trotskyite  and  Hoa  Hao 
chiefs  already  mentioned— the  Constitutionalist  Party;  the  Independence  Party;  Nguyen  Van 
Sam  of  the  National  Union  Front;  Pham  Qu/nh,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Viet  Nam  before  March 9. 
1945,  and  an  influential  nationalist  in  favor  of  the  traditional  monarchy;  Ngo  Dinh  Khoi,  chief 
of  Quang  Nam  Province,  a  leader  among  Vietnamese  Catholics,  and  a  brother  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

Whatever  influence  the.se  violent  deaths  had  on  the  remaining  members  of  the  various 
political  groups  in  dissuading  them  from  any  anti-Communist  activity,  or  whatever  impact 
t!.?se  leaders  ml;  t  have  had  on  Vietnamese  politics  if  they  had  lived,  can  only  be  speculated 
upon.  What  appears  of  greater  significance  as  a  successful  result  of  these  assassinations  in 
quelling  opposition,  especially  from  urban -oriented  paities,  is  the  indication  of  a  general  lack 
of  tight  and  resilient  party  structure  and  the  small  number  of  party  adherents.  This  absence 
of  widespread  political  participation  and  coherent  party  organization  emphasizes  a  specific 
characteristic  of  revolution  in  Viet  Nam.  Despite  the  more  broadly  differentiated  social  and 
politics'  structure  in  the  south,  the  events  ir  ‘he  August  Revolution  throughout  Viet  Nam  in¬ 
voked  a  small  portion  of  the  total  populatioi  Except  for  the  Communists  and  the  religious- 
political  sects,  the  effectiveness  and  endurance  of  parties  were  slight.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
major  characteristic  components  of  the  August  Revolution  was  elite  politics.  Mass  participa  ¬ 
tion  >uld  not  be  a  meaningful  alternative,  because  organizations  to  mobilize  large  numbers  of 
people  for  political  action  were  lacking.  With  the  exception  of  public  demonstrations  in  the 
urban  centers  of  Hanoi  and  Saigon,  resulting  from  propaganda  exhortations,  the  politics  of  the 
August  Revolution  was  a  ciosc  competition  between  a  handful  of  Vietnamese  political  figures. 


Rear  min  g_of^  Ere  nch  Military  Force  s 

Because  of  preoccupation  with  competition  among  indigenous  political  groups,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  were  caught  unprepared  for  a  major  turning  point  in  the  August  Revolution  in  the  south. 
This  occurred  on  September  22,  ten  da  vs  after  the  first  elements  of  Gen.  Douglas  Gracey's 
British  force  had  begun  to  arrive  m  Saigon.  During  this  period,  Graeey  had  tried  to  get  the 
Japanese  to  maintain  order  arid  to  prevent  fu..her  clashes  between  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
French.  The  Japanese  were  far  from  resolute  in  this  task  tend  finally,  on  September  20, 
Gracev  assumed  responsibility  for  maintaining  order.  On  the  22nd,  the  British  general  was 
persuaded  by  the  French  representative,  Jean  Cedi  lie,  to  rearm  approximately  1,400  men  of 
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the  9th  and  ilth  Colonial  Infantry  Regiments  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Japanese  on 
March  9,  1945.3' 

Although  these  men  were  organized  to  help  General  Gracey  maintain  order,  once  armed, 
they  followed  an  autonomous  and  provocative  course.  On  the  night  of  .September  22 
these  troops,  under  Cedille's  <  rders,  reoccupied  all  public  buildings  and  in  the  morning  the 
Vietnamese  found  that  they  had  been  the  victims  of  a  Woodless  coup  d'etat.  So  tenuous  was 
the  influence  of  the  instruments  and  institutions  of  power  in  the  colonial  capital  of  Saigon  that, 
by  evicting  the  unsuspecting  Viet  Minh  from  a  handful  of  key  public  buildings,  the  French  made 
themselves  titular  masters  of  the  city.  Because  timing  and  coordination,  rather  than  superior 
forces  made  this  French  success  possible,  the  Vietnamese  were  able,  on  the  following  day,  to 
launch  a  large-scale  counterattack  on  ail  the  points  they  had  lost.  By  this  time,  however,  their 
potential  superiority  had  vanished  for,  '  The  immediate  ••ollapse  of  ;J1  administration  and  the 
prospect  of  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  caused  General  Gracey  to  intervene,  and  his  forces 
evicted  the  Amnamites  ’Vietnamese j  from  key  points  and  restored  these  to  the  French.  "  '2 

The  potential  effects  of  this  action  in  support  of  the  French  might  have  been  mitigated  or 
entirely  avoided  if  the  preoccupation  oi  the  Communists  with  local  aspects  of  the  August  Rev¬ 
olution  had  not  caused  them  to  neglect  their  contacts  with  the  British.  For,  although  the  Brit¬ 
ish  came  to  Viet  Nam  committed  to  restoring  the  French,  they  were  not  necessarily  committed 
to  expelling  the  Viet  Mirth  from  power.  This  distinction  seems  clear  from  the  moves  made  by 
General  Gracey  when  faced  with  the  excesses  from  the  Fren-h  side.  With  the  power  advantage 
now  in  their  favor,  the  French,  who  (with  the  exception  of  Cedille  and  about  500  commandos) 
were  holdovers  from  the  colonial  administration,  began  to  seek  their  revenge  on  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  for  the  indignities  of  August,  and  September.  As  one  press  report  described  it, 

Competent  observers  believe  that  ex-Vichyitee  ruined  immediate  hopes 
of  a  compromise  settlement  when  last  23  September,  they  started  their 
reign  of  terror  by  mass  arrests.  »  The  arrests  touched  off  a  wave  of 
outrages  by  local  French  civilians  against  Annamese  natives.  While 
Viehyite  patrols  looked  on  c  ivilians  u. suited  and  attacked  unarmed  An- 
uamese  on  the  streets.  .  .  . 

Under  the  pressure  ot  f ..is  type  of  criticism,  especially  from  foreign  correspondents,  General 
Gracey  decided  to  neutralize  the  French  colonial  army  units  by  having  them  confined  to  their 
barracks.  Once  again  he  charged  the  Japanese  with  the  task  of  maintaining  order.  But  the 
French  reaction  merely  touched  off  a  more  intense  Vietn  rr.cse  reaction.  On  the  night  of 
September  24,  they  broke  into  a  French  housing  area  known  as  the  Cit£  Herault,  massacred 
2!  A  persons,  mostly  women  arid  children,  and  wounded  another  150. 

There  was  no  definite  evidence  for  assigning  the  responsibility  for  Bus  outrage  to  any  one 
Vietnamese  group.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  massacre  was  the  work  of  the  Binh  Xuyen, 
a  small  but  effective  neotraditionalist  political  sect  which  started  during  the  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion.  What  is  clear,  however,  is  that,  like  the  events  of  September  2,  the  Cite  Herault  incident 
was  an  obvious  challenge  to  embarrass  the  position  of  Tran  Van  Giau  and  to  demonstrate  the 
administrative  incompetency  of  the  Nam  Bo  Committee.  The  objective  was  to  cause  additional 
reprisals  and  sanctions  against  them  by  the  French  and  British.  But.  extra  and  probably  un¬ 
expected  force  was  to  lx?  added  to  these  reprisals.  To  a  much  greater  extent  than  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  when  tney  chose  not  to  intervene.  Use  Japanese  were  directly  implicated.  They  had  been 
responsible  for  protecting  the  Cite  Herault.  Moreover,  they  still  had  the  most  powerful  force 
in  the  city,  with  5,000  men  under  arms.  M  Perhaps  awareness  of  their  ineffectiveness  in  pro¬ 
tecting  French  civilians,  and  also  because  of  Allied  warnings  that  their  irresponsibility  might 
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be  grounds  for  war  crimes  proceedings,  the  .Japanese  gave  closer  attention  to  the  2,500  Anglo- 
Indians  under  General  Graeey's  direct  command  in  the  face  of  Viet  Minis  attacks  on  the  25th 
and  26th  of  September.  With  the  coordinated  efforts  of  French,  Japanese,  and  British  troops, 
the  armed  units  of  the  Viet  Minh  and  other  Vietnamese  groups  were  driven  from  the  center  of 
Saigon  to  the  northern  and  western  suburbs,  thus  thwariing  their  attempts  at  a  counter -coup  de 
force. 

Although  on  September  30,  Tran  Van  Giau  spread  a  pamphlet  throughout  the  city  calling 
for  a  general  strike,  total  evacuation  of  Saigm  by  the  Vietnamese,  and  exhorting  ”.  .  .blockade 
the  city.  .  .  .  The  Europeans  will  only  occupy'  the  town  when  it  has  been  reduced  to  ashes.” 3& 
General  Giaeey  still  had  hope  of  a  negotiated  settlement  to  avoid  a  more  general  conflict.  The 
British  commander  arranged  for  a  meeting  between  Jean  Cedille  and  the  Nam  Bo  Committee 
on  October  2.  Severn  days  of  negotiations  indicated  that  the  minimum  conditions  which  the 
Communists  would  accept  was  a  return  to  the  status  qu..  ante  of  September  23.  Cedille  had 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  authority  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  recognition  of  the  legitimacy 
which  the  Nam  Bo  Committee  had  lost  by  their  eviction  from  the  key  public  facilities  and 
buildings  in  Saigon.  Because  of  the  imminent  arrival  of  Gen.  Philippe  Leclerc,  who  was  to  be 
the  Commander  of  French  Forces  in  Indochina,  along  with  fresh  reinforcements,  there  was  no 
incentive  for  Cedille  to  treat  the  Viet  Minh  demands  seriously. 

By  October  3,  the  Frerch  ship  Tnomphant  began  to  debark  ih..  5th  Colonial  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment,  which  gave  the  French  at  least  another  1,000  men.  General  Leclerc  arrived  by  air  on 
October  5.  A  week  later  he  began  the  push  out  of  Saigon  with  the  help  of  the  British.  Occupy¬ 
ing  the  suburbs  of  Go  Vap  and  Gia  Dinh,  the  French  then  moved  northwestward  to  Bien  Hoa  on 
the  23rd,  and  to  Thu  Bau  Mot  on  the  25th,  of  October,  when  they  were  able  to  take  My  Tho  in 
the  south —the  gateway  to  the  Mekong  River  Delta— by  a  naval  assault  from  the  river  estuary, 
combined  with  a  land  force  moving  by  road  from  Saigon.  The  two  important  Mekong  Delta 
trading  and  communications  centers  of  Vinh  Long  and  Can  Tho  were  taken  on  October  29  and 
November  1,  respectively .  36  Before  the  end  of  December  1945,  most  of  the  towns  in  Viet  Nai 
south  of  the  sixteenth  parallel  had  been  occupied,  including  extreme  southern  're as  of  the 
plateau  country  inhabited  by  underdeveloped  ethnic  minorities  faithful  to  the  lunch.  But  this 
re  occupation  did  not  include  a  strategic  strip  of  territory  running  south  from  toe  key  port  city 
of  Da  Nang  to  just  north  of  Nha  Trang  in  the  central  coastal  area— a  situation  with  much  sig¬ 
nificance  for  future  events. 


SHIFTING  BALANCE  OF  MILITARY  FORCES  IN  THE  SOITH: 

A  REFLECTION  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  STRUCTURE 

A  complete  shitt  in  tho  balance  of  armed  forces  in  the  Erenen  favor  had  occurred  on 
October  2;»,  1945,  when  the  artival  of  the  tild  Armored  Division  increased  their  forces  in 
southern  Indochina  to  25,000  men.  This  meant  that  the  French  could  carry  out  their  roooeupa- 
tion  policy  soul  i  of  the  sixteenth  parallel— at  least  of  tht  towns  and  the  rural  areas  of  major 
economic  importance— without  the  necessity  of  making  political  commitments  or  of  establish  ¬ 
ing  negotiations  with  any  local  groups  During  October,  the  strength  of  the  Viet  linh  had 
consisted  of  approximately  20,000  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Saigon,  of  whom  about  15,000  wen 
am. •'d  in  one  form  or  another  Almost  all  of  these  were  members  of  the  Advanced  Guard 
Youth,  except  for  about  3,000  men  under  the  command  of  the  Gao  Dai  and  about  1,300  men  in 
the  Binh  Xuyen.  Besides  these  forces  in  the  Saigon  area,  Reid  Viet  Minh  committees  formed 
throughout  south  Viet  Nam  by  the  occupation  -battered  cadres  of  the  Communist  Party  had  or¬ 
ganized  armed  units.  The  rei  ru.it s  had  conic  from  an.  mg  the  o'aderless  remnants  of  those 
Vietnamese  who  had  served  with  the  French  Army  and  the  militia  Known  as  the  Garde  Civile. 


!1  was  not  until  September  23,  when  it  was  being  evicted  from  key  points  in  Saigon,  that  the 
Nam  Bo  Committee  ordered  a  general  mobilization,  especially  calling  on  those  with  previous 
military  experience.  Ir  addition  to  the  iate  start,  it  seems  that  the  results  of  the  met '’izatioo 
were  poor.  In  Vinh  Long  Province  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  for  example,  where  there  had  been 
135  Vietnamese  stationed  in  the  Garde  Civile  before  the  Japanese  coup  de  force  of  March  9, 
1945,  20  of  them,  along  with  100  inexperienced  volunteers,  responded  to  the  mobilization  call. 
The  majority  of  these  former  militiame  n  appeared  to  respond  because  of  a  vague  fear  of  con¬ 
sequences  from  the  local  revolutionary  authorities.  Although  the  respondents  were  confirmed 
in  the  ranks  they  had  held  in  the  Garde  Civile,  they  were  virtually  the  only  persons  with  weap¬ 
ons,  so  that  their  command  over  unarmed  volunteers  was  largely  meaningless  in  terms  of  the 
immediate  problem  of  holding  provincial  cities  against  French  reoccupation. 


Milita  v  Limitations  of  Revolutionaries 


How  representative  the  situation  in  Vinh  Long  was  for  Viet  Nam,  even  the  south,  cannot 
easily  be  determined.  Whatever  success  the  Nam  Bo  Committee  might  have  had  ,n  its  mobi¬ 
lization  of  provincial  forces  was  surely  limited,  in  quality  at  least,  to  the  approximately  6,000 
Vietnamese  who  had  been  a  part  of  the  militia  and  the  approximately  17,000  who  had  served 
with  the  French  colonial  army  in  areas  south  of  the  sixteenth  parallel.  These  troops  had  been 
stationed  in  small,  scattered  groups  ail  over  southern  Indochina  and,  after  March  9,  1945,  had 
either  been  interned  with  their  French  units,  escaped  into  China  under  Fi—nch  leadership,  or 
had  sought  some  individual  form  of  security  against  the  uncertainty  of  the  period.  These  ad¬ 
ditional  23,000  men  could  have  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  Nam  Bo  resistance  and 
had  they  oeen  brought  under  revolutionary  control  ir>  some  organized  form  they  migh*  have 
played  a  decisive  role  in  the  August  Revolution. 


The  attack  on  the  Saigon  suburb  of  Phu  Lam  on  the  night  of  October  13  was  Uni  by  a 
24 -year-old  Vietnamese  of  French  citizenship  who  had  be  i  an  aspirant  de  reserve  of  the  1 3th 
Colonial  Infantry  Regiment  stationed  in  Saigon.  In  a  path«  c  but  almost  comical  attack  on 
Phu  Lain,  his  unit  of  200  men— armed  with  only  To  muskets,  with  2d  rounds  of  ammunition 
each,  and 3 submachine  guns— had  hoped  to  capture  weapons  from  the  Japanese.  This  attack 
did  more  than  point  up  the  woeful  lack  of  at  us  in  these  units.  The  subsequent  interrogation 
of  its  chief  and  other  men  captured  in  the  Phu  Lam  engagement  indicated  that  at  this  stage  of 
the  August  Revolution  those  who  had  obtained  thmr  military  experience  exclusively  under  the 
french  were  men  caught  Ixtvvecn  two  pressures:  the  dissolution  of  organizational  structures, 
to  which  they  had  previously  lieon  committed,  on  the  om  ‘..md,  and  the  uncertainty  of  partici¬ 
pation  with  units  that  did  not  yet  have  stability  of  purpose  or  coherence  in  action  on  the  other. 
Hastily  recruited  to  service,  in  many  instances  after  months  of  inactivity,  these  ex -militiamen 
and  colonial  soldiers  were  examples  illustrative  of  the  military  limitations  of  the  revolution¬ 
aries.  I  hey  could  not  rapidly  forge  new  structures  of  deep  commitment  among  those  who  had 
no  identification  with  the  revolutionary  cause  before  the  apitulation 


Japanese -.Sponsored  Military  Groups 

Organizational  loyalty  ;uui  o^ic  rational  coherence,  and  even  tenacity,  w-re  more  con¬ 
spicuous  among  me  \  ictnamese  military  groups  which  had  been  formed  with  Japanese  equip- 
ent  .uid  sponso'-ihip.  In  addition  to  Uus  material  aid,  these  diverse  Vietnamese  groups  a Lsi 
received  technical  .md  operational  assistance  Japanese  otfu  ,  rs  and  men  were  present  in  the 
ranks  id  the  \  tet  Minh  and  the  sects  during  the  resistance  to  French  reoccupation  (if  the 
05,000  Japanese  soldiers  :utd  :i,00o  (  mluuis  in  indm  tuna  south  ut  the  liith  parallel  .U  the  ?-me 


>f  the  capitulation,  approximately  1,000  joined  actively  with  the  various  Vietnamese  groups 
they  had  encouraged  during  their  occupation.  By  March  194G,  when  there  was  a  tapering  off 
of  armed  engagements,  145  of  these  activists  had  been  killed  in  battle  by  the  French  and  39 
captured.  Before  the  end  of  1946,  280  Japanese  had  voluntarily  turned  themselves  over  to  the 
French,  and  tins  left  a  hard  core  of  some  560  in  the  south,  of  whom  220— the  largest  number— 
were  concentrated  around  Tay  Ninh,  the  ecclesiastical  center  of  the  Cao  Dai  folk  religion. 
Because  of  the  small  percentage  of  Japanese  activists  with  the  Vietnamese  and  their  concen¬ 
tration  in  homogeneous  groups  at  key  locations,  the  press  and  intelligence  reports  that  they 
were  almost  exclusively  agents  of  the  Kcmpeitai  (Japiuiese  secret  police)  seem  to  be  sub¬ 
stantiated.  These  military  men  provided  the  staff  and  training  talent  that  gave  coherence  to 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  fragmented  armed  bands.  Japanese  combat  specialists  in 
heavy  and  automatic  weapons  lent  potency  to  the  units,  and  repair  technicians  gave  them  logis¬ 
tical  endurance. 

Although  this  direct  military  assistance  to  the  Vietnamese  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
structured  around  the  Kempeitai,  the  relationship  of  the  Japanese  High  Command  in  Indochina 
to  the  events  of  the  August  Revolution  was  imprecise.  There  was  clearly  no  evidence  of  mas¬ 
sive  support  for  local  political  groups  by  regular  army  units.  Yet  a  coordination,  loose  though 
it  might  have  been,  between  the  Kempeitai  assistance  and  the  action,  or  rather  inaction,  of  the 
High  Command,  especially  on  September  2  and  during  the  Citd  Herault  incident  of  September  25, 
seems  apparent.  The  repeated  unwillingness  of  the  Japanese  to  intervene  in  the  violent  clashes 
of  September  1945,  despite  British  demands  that  they  be  responsible  for  maintaining  order,  is 
a  more  straightforward  indication  that  the  High  Command  of  Field  Marshal  Count  Terauchi 
Isaichi  was  not  interested  in  disadvantaging  the  Vietnamese  groups.  It  was  only  after  the 
massacre  of  the  Citd  Herault  that  the  regular  Japanese  units  were  committed  to  assisting  the 
French  and  British  units.  Thus,  ironically,  the  situation  developed  that  Japanese  combatants 
were  active  on  opposite  sides. 37 


Divisiveness  of  Political  Forces 


So  long  as  the  Japanese  High  Command  was  not  willing  to  restrict  the  arena  of  Vietnamese 
action,  with  Kempeitai  assistance  the  Vietnamese  had  a  freedom  of  maneuver  which  could  have 
resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  the  independence  movement.  But  the  Viet  Minh  was  spectacu¬ 
larly  unsuccessful  in  exploiting  this  latitude  of  action  before  it  was  terminated  by  the  Allies 
and  the  High  Command  and  the  delicate  balance  of  forces  shifted  decisively  against  the  revo¬ 
lutionaries.  Numerical  inferiority,  however,  was  only  a  part  of  the  reason  for  the  Viet  Minh 
being  driven  from  Saigon  and  the  provincial  towns  of  south  Viet  Nam.  The  divisiveness  of 
indigenous  political  forces— in  part  a  consequence  of  colonial  development,  in  part  the  result 
of  divergent  Kempeitai  encouragement— was  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  Exacerbated  by  the 
antagonizing  moves  of  the  Viet  Minh,  this  divisiveness  meant  that  the  resistance  could  not 
compensate  politically  for  its  military  limitations.  Moreover,  the  Viet  Minh  suffered  mili¬ 
tarily  by  antagonizing  its  potential  allies.  It  was  this  divisiveness,  resulting  in  the  excesses 
of  September  1945  in  Saigon,  that  caused  the  Japanese  regulars,  on  orders  of  General  Gracey, 
to  be  forced  into  the  effort  against  the  Viet  Minh.  It  was  the  concern  with  the  effects  of  this 
divisiveness  that  resulted  in  the  Nam  Bo  Committee's  neglecting  to  exploit  potential  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  Allies  or  tc  win  popularity  locally  among  the  uncommitted  Vietnamese. 
Finally,  it  was  the  French  who  took  successful  advantage  of  the  situation  by  detaching  nearly 
all  of  the  sects  and  parties  from  the  Communist-Thanh  Nien  coalition. 
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Combatting  Guerrilla  Forces 


In  marked  contrast  to  their  urban  performance,  the  Nam  Bo  Committee,  when  shifted  to  a 
lural  environment  and  to  a  weaker  position  in  the  balance  of  forces,  shrewdly  adopted  forma 
of  action  such  as  guerrilla  warfare,  sabotage,  and  terrorism,  which  maximized  their  modest 
strength  and  exposed  the  power  limitations  of  the  enemy.  While  the  balance  of  forces  had 
been  unfavorable  for  maintaining  a  hold  on  the  capital  city  and  rural  towns,  it  was  sufficient 
for  the  Communists  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  French  control  and  to  immobilize  sub¬ 
stantial  portions  of  their  army .  Once  the  French  forces  were  dispersed  over  the  expanse  of 
southern  Viet  Nam,  they  found  themselves  vulnerable  to  guerrilla  attack,  particularly  as  the 
spread  of  troops  became  thinner  when  extended  over  an  ever  larger  area. 

Thus  the  French  came  very  quickly  to  confront  what  was  to  be  the  main  problem  of  the 
counterguerrilla  phase  of  the  Indochina  war:  how  to  divide  their  forces  between  those  as¬ 
signed  to  static  defense  elements  and  those  given  mobile  intervention  duty.  This  is  perhaps 
the  classic  guerrilla  war  problem  for  forces  attempting  to  establish  or  maintain  governmental 
authority .  If  forces  are  concentrated  in  order  to  wipe  out  an  inferior  guerrilla  band,  the  ad¬ 
versary  merely  refuses  combat  and  takes  the  occasion  to  hit  emplacements  left  unprotected 
by  the  concentration  of  government  forces.  If  government  forces  are  dispersed  to  provide 
static  security  for  routes  of  communication,  military  depots,  economic  installations,  and  a 
scattered  rural  population,  then  guerrilla  forces  concentrate  to  a  strength  sufficient  to  over¬ 
power  the  defenders  and  to  disrupt  communications  or  to  capture  supplies.  Throughout  1946, 
the  guerrilla  activity  in  south  Viet  Nam  posed  a  challenge  which  the  French  were  unable  to 
surmount,  despite  their  estimates  that  at  least  10,000  Vietnamese  had  been  put  out  of  action  in 
the  first  half  of  that  year.  Yet,  by  June  1946,  the  French  had  more  than  33,000  officers  and 
men  in  southern  Indochina  from  their  European  army— more  than  50  percent  greater  than  their 
highest  force  level  for  French  troops  during  the  Japanese  occupation— plus  more  than  6,000 
Vietnamese  under  their  command.  This  great  increase  contrasted  with  the  prewar  situation, 
when  10,779  regular  French  troops  maintained  all  of  Indochina  for  France,  with  the  assistance 
of  16,218  men  of  the  local  militia.  The  reason  that  39,000  men  could  not  do  the  job  that  27,000 
had  done  with  ease  in  more  than  twice  the  area  before  the  war  is  explained  only  by  the  trans¬ 
formation  that  Vietnamese  politics  underwent  during  the  Japanese  occupation. 


Viet  Minh  Development  of  Political  Power 


From  this  perspective  on  their  guerrilla  capacity,  the  Viet  Minh's  task  in  obtaining  polit¬ 
ical  power  during  the  August  Revolution  becomes  more  precise.  Seizing  revolutionary  power, 
insofar  as  it  meant  obtaining  administrative  control  over  the  key  towns  of  Hanoi  and  Saigon, 
had  merely  facilitated  the  larger  revolutionary  task  of  establishing  new  structures  of  political 
organization.  The  public  facilities  and  buildings  gave  no  intrinsic  power  to  the  revolution¬ 
aries  to  help  them  stave  off  the  return  of  the  French .  Their  usefulness  was  as  a  bargaining 
tool  and  as  a  potential  sanction  in  preventing  the  French  from  using  force.  But  once  the  Nam 
Bo  Committee  was  evicted  from  these  locations  in  Saigon,  the  essential  task  of  creating  a 
structure  of  political  power  within  the  amorphous  society  of  Viet  Nam,  where  political  par¬ 
ticipation  was  low,  had  not  changed— only  the  environment  in  which  this  task  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  Thus,  in  a  real  sense  revolutionary  power  could  not  be  seized,  at  least  under 
conditions  present  in  Viet  Nam  in  1945;  it  had  to  be  developed. 

Developing  revolutionary  power  in  north  Viet  Nam  was  a  less  complex  task  than  in  the 
south,  since  there  was  no  meaningful  autonomous  opposition  to  the  Communists  in  the  north. 
Those  elements  of  the  intellectual  and  administrative  elite  that  had  not  been  subdued  by  the 


superior  arms  and  organi zation  of  the  Viet  Minh  were  mobilized  behind  the  independence 
movement  through  ideological  appeals.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the  August  Revolution  around 
Hanoi  there  was  no  pressing  need  to  bargain  with  ail  established  opposition  or  to  organize 
rapidly  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  reoccupation.  Later,  the  northern  leadership  was  to  demon¬ 
strate  that,  when  needed,  they  had  impressive  organizational  qualities.  The  capacities  of  the 
southern  leadership,  on  the  other  hand,  were  tested  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  August 
Revolution.  Their  limitations  lay  in  an  inability  to  combine  the  very  specific  interests  of  the 
politically  significant  into  a  broad  independence  movement.  As  the  secretary -general  of  the 
Communist  Party  at  that  time  analyzed  iL,  the  results  in  the  south  were  due  to, 

the  weakness  of  the  Viet  Minh  organization  in  Nam  Bo  before 
the  zero  hour  of  the  insurrection  and  to  the  lack  of  homogeneity 
in  the  ranks  of  the  United  National  Front, 

as  well  as, 


.  .  .  the  slowness  in  starting  the  insurrection,  the  lack  of  reso¬ 
lution  in  seizing  power,  [which]  encouraged  the  reactionaries, 
especially  the  French  colonialists  and  pro-French  Vietnamese 
traitors .  38 

The  momentary  suspension  of  the  international  forces  impinging  on  Viet  Nam  at  the  Jap¬ 
anese  capitulation  had  presented  the  first  real  opportunity  for  the  development  of  widespread 
political  power  by  Vietnamese  during  the  twentieth  century.  Yet  the  presence  of  the  Japanese 
and  the  colonial  commitments  of  the  French  meant  that  this  hiatus  would  be  of  short  duration. 
Before  these  international  pressures  began  to  reappear,  the  Vietnamese  had  not  developed 
enough  power  to  prevent  their  return.  Time  was  a  major  limiting  factor.  In  the  space  of  a 
month  before  the  rcoccupation  occurred  in  the  south,  most  of  the  features  of  Vietnamese 
society  which  facilitated  or  circumscribed  the  development  of  revolutionary  power  were 
clearly  demonstrated.  Thereafter,  these  advantages  and  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  Viet¬ 
namese  political  power  remained  to  be  employed  and  overcome  in  the  drive  to  win  independ¬ 
ence  from  France. 
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Combatting  Guerrilla  ForccB 


In  marked  contrast  to  their  urban  '.lerformance,  the  Nam  Do  Committee,  when  shifted  to  a 
rural  environment  and  to  a  weaker  position  in  the  balance  of  forces,  shrewdly  adopted  forms 
of  action  such  as  guerrilla  warfare,  sabotage,  and  terrorism,  which  maximized  their  modest 
strength  and  exposed  the  power  limitations  of  the  enemy.  While  the  balance  of  forces  had 
been  unfavorable  for  maintaining  a  hold  on  the  capital  city  and  rural  towns,  it  was  sufficient 
for  the  Communists  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  French  control  and  to  immobilize  sub¬ 
stantial  portions  of  their  army.  Once  the  French  forces  were  dispersed  over  the  expanse  of 
southern  Viet  Nam,  they  found  themselves  vulnerable  to  guerrilla  attack,  particularly  as  the 
spread  of  troops  became  thinner  when  extended  over  an  ever  larger  area. 

Thus  the  French  came  very  quickly  to  confront  what  was  to  be  the  main  problem  of  the 
counterguerrilla  phase  of  the  Indochina  war:  how  to  divide  their  forces  between  those  as¬ 
signed  to  static  defense  elements  and  those  given  mobile  intervention  duty.  This  is  perhaps 
the  classic  guerrilla  war  problem  for  forces  attempting  to  establish  or  maintain  governmental 
authority.  If  forces  are  concentrated  in  order  to  wipe  out  an  inferior  guerrilla  band,  the  ad¬ 
versary  merely  refuses  combat  and  takes  the  occasion  to  hit  emplacements  left  unprotected 
by  the  concentration  of  government  forces.  If  government  forces  are  dispersed  to  provide 
static  security  for  routes  of  communication,  military  depots,  economic  installations,  and  a 
scattered  rural  population,  then  guerrilla  forces  concentrate  to  a  strength  sufficient  to  over¬ 
power  the  defenders  and  to  disrupt  communications  or  to  capture  supplies.  Throughout  1946, 
the  guerrilla  activity  in  south  Viet  Nam  posed  a  challenge  which  the  French  were  unable  to 
surmount,  despite  their  estimates  that  at  least  10,000  Vietnamese  had  been  put  out  of  action  in 
the  first  half  of  that  year.  Yet,  by  June  1946,  the  French  had  more  than  33,000  officers  and 
men  in  southern  Indochina  from  their  European  army— more  than  50  percent  greater  than  their 
highest  force  level  for  French  troops  during  the  Japanese  occupation— plus  more  than  6,000 
Vietnamese  under  their  command.  This  great  increase  contrasted  with  the  prewar  situation, 
when  10,779  regular  French  troops  maintained  all  of  Indochina  for  France,  with  the  assistance 
of  16,218  men  of  the  local  militia.  The  reason  that  39,000  men  could  not  do  the  job  that  27,000 
had  done  with  ease  in  more  than  twice  the  area  before  the  war  is  explained  only  by  the  trans¬ 
formation  that  Vietnamese  politics  underwent  during  the  Japanese  occupation. 


Viet  Minh  Development  of  Political  Power 


From  this  perspective  on  their  guerrilla  capacity,  the  Viet  Minh's  task  in  obtaining  polit¬ 
ical  power  during  the  August  Revolution  becomes  more  precise.  Seizing  revolutionary  power, 
insofar  as  it  meant  obtaining  administrative  control  over  the  key  towns  of  Hanoi  and  Saigon, 
had  merely  facilitated  the  larger  revolutionary  task  of  establishing  new  structures  of  poli.^cal 
organization.  The  public  facilities  and  buildings  gave  no  intrinsic  power  to  the  revolution¬ 
aries  to  help  them  stavp  off  the  return  of  the  French.  Their  usefulness  was  as  a  bargaining 
tool  and  as  a  potential  sanction  in  preventing  the  French  from  using  force.  But  once  the  Nam 
Bo  Committee  was  evicted  from  these  locations  in  Saigon,  the  essential  task  of  creating  a 
structure  of  political  power  within  the  amorphous  society  of  Viet  Nam,  where  political  par¬ 
ticipation  was  low,  had  not  changed— only  the  environment  in  which  this  task  would  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Thus,  in  a  real  sense  revolutionary  power  could  not  be  seized,  at  least  under 
conditions  present  in  Viet  Nam  in  1915;  it  had  to  be  developed. 


Developing  revolutionary  power  in  north  Viet  Nam  was  a  less  complex  task  than  in  the 
south,  since  there  was  no  meaningful  autonomous  opposition  to  the  Communists  in  the  north. 
Those  elements  of  the  intellectual  and  administrative  elite  that  had  not  been  subdued  by  the 
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superior  arms  and  organization  of  the  Viet  Miiih  were  mobilized  behind  the  independence 
movement  through  ideological  apt>t*ai.s.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the  August  Revolution  are.. ad 
Hanoi  there  was  no  pressing  need  to  bargain  with  an  established  opposition  or  to  organize 
rapidly  in  the  far  f  a  hostile  reoccupation.  Later,  the  northern  leadership  was  to  demon¬ 
strate  that,  when  needed,  they  had  impressive  organizational  qualities.  The  capacities  of  the 
southern  leadership,  or,  the  other  hand,  were  tested  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  August 
Revolution.  Their  limitations  lay  in  an  inability  to  combine  the  very  specific  interests  of  the 
politically  significant  into  a  broad  independence  movement.  As  the  secretary  -general  of  the 
Communist  Party  at  that  time  analyzed  it,  the  results  in  the  south  were  due  to, 

the  weakness  of  the  Viet  Minh  organization  in  Nam  Bo  before 
the  zero  hour  of  the  insurrection  and  to  the  lack  of  homogeneity 
in  the  ranks  of  the  United  National  ,  zont, 

as  well  ar, 

.  .  .the  slowness  m  starting  the  insurrection,  the  lack  of  reso¬ 
lution  in  seizing  power,  'whichl  encouraged  the  reactionaries, 
especially  the  French  colonialists  and  pro-French  Vietnamese 
traitors .  38 

The  momentary  suspension  of  the  international  forces  impinging  on  Viet  Nam  at  the  Jap¬ 
anese  capi  dation  had  presented  the  first  real  opportunity  for  the  development  of  widespread 
political  power  by  Vietnamese  during  the  twentieth  century.  Vet  the  presence  of  th  Japanese 
and  Lae  colonial  commitments  of  the  Fren  meant  that  this  hiatus  would  be  of  short  duration. 
Before  these  international  pressures  b  to  reappear,  the  Vietnamese  had  not  developed 
enough  power  to  prevent  their  return.  Time  was  a  major  limiting  factor,  In  the  space  of  a 
month  before  the  reoccupation  occurred  in  the  south,  most  ot  the  features  of  Vietnamese 
society  which  facilitated  or  circumscribed  the  development  of  revolutionary  power  were 
clearly  demonstrated.  Thereafter,  these  advantages  and  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  Viet¬ 
namese  political  power  remaned  to  be  employed  and  overcome  in  the  drive  to  win  independ¬ 
ence  from  France. 


CHAPTER  5 

REVOLUTIONARY  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  CHINESE  OCCUPATION 
OF  NORTH  MET  NAM,  SEPTEMBER  1945-MARCH  1946 


WARLORD  OCCUPATION  OF  NORTH  MET  NAM  (FROM 
THE  PERSPECTIVE  OF  CHINESE  DOMESTIC  POLITICS? 

With  the  arrival  of  Chinese  troops  ir.  Hanoi  on  September  9,  1945,  a  new  phase  of  the 
August  Revolution  in  the  north  began  The  unfettered  latitude  which  the  Viet  Minh  had  <  joyed 
for  almost  a  month,  during  which  time  the  Japanese  had  neither  prevented  them  from  establish¬ 
ing  their  provisional  revolutionary  government  nor  prohibited  them  from  proclaiming  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  independence,  had  come  to  an  end.  While  the  Chinese  occupation  was  to  circumscribe 
the  political  opportunities  of  the  Viet  Minh,  the  purpose  of  its  leaders— in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
British  in  the  south— was  not  to  pave  the  way  for  the  reestablishment  of  French  sovereignty. 
Because  of  the  history  of  hostile  Chinese  relations  with  France  in  Indochina  and  the  warlord 
involvement  in  Vietnamese  exile  politics,  there  was  great  interest  in  delaying  the  return  of  the 
French.  Thwarting  the  growth  of  the  Viet  Minh  and  facilitating  an  orderly  resumption  of 
colonial  authority  would  not  prove  to  be  goals  of  the  Chinese  occupation. 

Although  tins  delay  --'as  in  the  general  interest  of  all  Chinese  associated  with  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  it  did  not  lead  to  any  comprehensive  oi  consistent  exploitation  of  the  opportunities  pre¬ 
sented,  Through  the  divergent  and  often  conflicting  purposes  of  various  Chinese  governmental 
echelons,  the  occupation  reflected  many  of  the  chaotic  conditions  of  intetrui  politics  in  China. 
The  consequences  of  this  situation  meant  that  the  Viet  Minn,  while  having  its  purpose  served 
by  the  blocking  of  the  return  of  the  French,  now  had  a  more  complicated  political  environment 
within  which  to  attempt  to  develop  its  revolutionary'  power.  The  difficulty'  stemmed  from  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  Vit  .names e  exile  groups  by  the  Chinese  occupation  command  to  explore  the  pos 
sibilities  of  political  influence  in  Viet  Nam,  and  from  the  demands  for  privileges  and  largess 
made  by  these  temporary  Chinese  overlords.  These  pressures  obviously  restricted  the  Viet 
Minh's  freedom  to  maneuver,  which  had  been  at  a  maximum  with  the  hiatus  in  established  au¬ 
thority  when  the  Japanese  capitulated.  The  Chinese  did  not  completely  eliminate  this  1-Liude, 
however.  Sensing  the  divisive  character  of  Chinese  motivations,  the  Viet  Minh  leaders  suc¬ 
cessfully  manipulated  them  to  yield  an  e  tensive  degree  of  operational  autonomy.  While  this 
maneuvering  placed  great  demands  e  the  Viet  Minh's  capacity,  it  was  out  of  thi  j  .nterncticm 
between  occupation  and  revolution  tha.  much  of  the  underlying  nature  of  both  the  August  Revo¬ 
lution  and  Chinese  interests  in  Viet  Nam  were  demonstrated. 


Warlord  Politics  Emerge  in  Viet  Nam 

In  a  fundamental  sense  the  Chinese  occupation  was  a  projection  of  the  warlord  politics  of 
south  China  onto  the  revolutionary  scene  of  north  Viet  Nam.  From  this  perspective,  the  con¬ 
fusing  and  often  contradictory  Chinese  actions  during  the  twelve  months  before  the  last 
remnants  of  their  occupation  forces  left  Indochina  become  more  intelligible  The  dispatch  of 
troops  into  Tonkin,  northern  Ann  am,  and  upper  Laos  played  an  important  role  in  efforts  to 
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curb  warlordism— the  existence  of  autonomous  concentrations  of  regional  political  power  be¬ 
yond  central  control— which  had  plagued  the  republican  government  of  China  since  its  incep¬ 
tion.  It  was  this  consideration  which  was  the  origin  of  the  divergence  in  Chinese  purposes 
during  the  occupation  of  Viet  Nam. 
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One  particularly  nettiesome  source  of  this  type  of  political  power  was  in  the  Cninese 
border  province  of  Yunnan  where  Long  vun  had  ruled  as  governor  since  I92~  During  the 
course  of  the  anti -Japanese  war.  Long  Yun's  strength  had  been  diminished  because  of  the 
proximity  of  the  cer  ral  government  istalieJ  in  Chungking,  the  location  of  armed  divisions  of 
the  national  regime  in  Yunnan,  and  the  presence  of  American  forces  in  the  province.  -Vs  the 
conflict  ended,  it  was  clearly  anticipated  that  Long  Yun  would  make  strenuous  efforts  to  reas¬ 
sert  his  autonomy.  For  this  reason,  the  centra!  authorities  moved  to  siphor  off  his  power  and, 
rather  than  employ  troops  of  the  central  government  exclusively  for  the  occupation,  \unnanes  , 
forces  under  the  command  of  Lu  Han,  a  cousin  and  trusted  lieutenant  of  tong  Yun's,  were 
th i own  upon  what  was  considered  the  rich  booty  of  north  Viet  Nam. 


The  Kunming  Incident. 


It  was  this  internal  political  factor  which  explains  the  sending  of  a  force  which  mounted  to 
150,000— and  averaged  125,000  Chinese  troops  between  October  1945  and  April  1946— to  super¬ 
vise  the  surrender  of  only  48,000  Japane;  in  north  Viet  Nam,  a  task  which  the  Chim  .».•  con¬ 
sistently  neglected  aid  never  completed.  At  a  minimum,  60,000  of  these  troops  were  always 
of  Yunnanese  origin.  With  his  power  resources  thus  depleted,  Long  Yun  was  brought  under 
control  by  the  central  government  on  October  5,  1945,  in  what  was  Imovvn  as  the  ''Kunming 
incident,"  when  he  was  arrested  and  Lu  Han  appointed  to  replace  him.  Bui  Lu  Kan  did  not 
return  permanently  to  Kunming  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Yunnan,  for  his  base  of  strength 
was  obviously  with  his  troops  in  Viet  Nam.  Instead,  he  made  brief  air  trips  to  south  China 
to  care  for  his  interests 

Understandably,  these  circumstances  did  not  lead  Lu  Han  to  regard  his  position  with  the 
central  government  as  secure,  nor  did  1*  bring  him  uey  more  closely  under  their  control. 
Therefore,  a  curious  situation  developed.  The  French  were  attempting  to  obtain  assistance 
for  their  military  men  and  for  the  civilians  still  suffering  in  north  Viet  Nam  from  the  effects 
of  the  Japanese  occupation.  They  were  also  attempting  to  minimize  the  political  opportunities 
of  the  Viet  Minh  there.  Yet  their  diplomatic  negotiations  were  with  the  central  government  of 
China,  which  did  not  have  firm  control  over  its  representatives  in  Indochina.  .Although  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  problems  of  Manchuria  and  the  armed  challenge  of  the  Communists,  the 
Ohiang  Kai-shek  government  expected  to  use  their  occupation  of  Viet  Nam  as  an  opportunity'  to 
renegotiate  its  treaty  relations  with  France.  They  hoped  to  bring  an  end  to  her  extraterrito¬ 
rial  rights  in  China.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  Lu  Han  and  other  warlord  factions 
were  necessarily  more  shoit  range  and  immediate  because  of  their  own  uncertain  positions. 
This  situation  was  intensified  in  late  December  1945,  when  the  53rd  Army  of  the  Chinese  Cen¬ 
tral  Government  arrived  in  Viet  Nam  to  relieve  the  Yunnanese  troops,  who  began  to  return  to 
China  by  the  beginning  oi  February  1946.  Even  though  this  eliminated  his  real  source  of 
strength,  Lu  Han  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Viet  Nam  as  the  chief  of  the  occupation  forces, 
now  more  firmly  under  the  command  of  Nanking. 

In  the  five  months  prior  to  the  forced  return  of  his  Yunnanese  troops  to  China,  Lu  Man 
was  able  to  follow  an  autonomously  conceived  path .  Only  partially  was  he  restricted  by  visit¬ 
ing  ielegations  f  the  central  government,  which  periodically  demanded  more  forthright  action 
on  the  stated  go:Js  of  the  occupation.  Lu  Han  was  not  interested  in  the  Japanese  who, 
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fortunate .'y  for  him,  managed  to  make  themselves  inconspicuous  and  avoided  any  clash  with 
Chinese  interests.  More  important  for  the  Yunnan  warlord  were  opportunities  to  damage 
French  prestige,  to  dabble  in  Vietnamese  politics,  and  to  provide  for  his  own  enrichment. 

Chinese -French  Conflicts 

This  sequence  began  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  Chinese  troops  in  Hanoi.  At  that 
moment  the  principal  symbol  of  French  sovereignty  and  authority  was  the  handful  of  men  m  the 
French  mission,  led  by  Jean  Sainteny,  who  had  Gown  into  the  city  shortly  after  the  Japanese 
capitulation  and  installed  themselves  in  the  ornate  and  imposing  palace  of  the  governor  general 
of  Indochina.  Had  Lu  Han  been  interested  in  abiding  by  Chiang  Kai-shek's  declaration  on  Viet 
Nam  that, 

.  .  .  China  had  no  territorial  ambitions  there  and  that  while  sympathetic  to  the 
freedom  of  "weak  nations"  the  Chinese  troops  in  northern  Lnoochina  would 
neither  encourage  the  independence  movement  nor  assist  French  soldiers  in 
suppressing  the  rebels .  .  .  .  1 

he  would  have  st  a  minimum  allowed  the  small  and  ineffectual  French  mission  to  remain  as  it 
was.  Instead,  cr.  the  evening  of  September  9,  only  a  few  hours  after  their  arrival,  several 
Chinese-  officers  appeared  at  the  palace  with  the  obvious  intention  of  taking  it  over.  They 
were  put  off  temporarily,  but  on  the  10th  of  September  Sainteny  was  forced  out  of  the  palace.;- 
This  maneuver  was  unmistakably  directed  at  embarrassing  the  French,  diminishing  their 
prestige  with  the  Vietnamese,  and  asserting  the  predominance  which  the  Chinese  expected  to 
exercise  during  their  occupation.  Since  the  governor  general's  palate  was  of  symbolic  im¬ 
portance  in  the  August  Revolution,  its  control  was  a  key  political  barometer.  Therefore,  it 
was  significant  that  after  his  brief  occupancy  Sainteny  was  unable  to  regain  the  building  for 
more  than  a  year  until  December  23,  1946,  when  the  clash  w-ith  the  Viet  Minh  in  Hanoi  ended 
the  urban  phase  of  the  Vietnamese  revolution. 3 

Of  greater  potential  to  French  authority  in  north  Viet  Nam  than  possession  of  the 
governor  general  's  palace  were  the  approximately  4,000  troops  of  the  colonial  army  who  had 
been  interned  in  the  citadel  of  Hanoi  by  the  Japanese  since  March  9.  In  contrast  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  who  had  released  and  rearmed  the  French  troops  in  Saigon,  the  Chinese  regarded  their 
counterparts  in  the  north  as  prisoners  of  war  and  not  as  official  representatives  of  the  French 
government.  As  a  further  insult,  the  citadel  of  Hanot  was  carefully  searched  to  determine 
whether  the  French  troops  interned  there  had  by  chance  secured  any  wessons.  The  effect  of 
these  •’ctions  was  Slightly  mitigated  when  the  Chinese  permitted  the  families  of  the  colonial 
army  to  visit  the  troops  in  detention,  but  only  a  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  occupation. 

The  Chinese  also  blocked  the  restoraaoc  of  colonial  authority  when  they  denied  permis¬ 
sion  to  approximately  5,000  French  troops,  who  had  managed  to  escape  capture  during  me 
Japanese  coup  de  force,  to  return  from  south  China  until  January  1946.  Then  they  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  Tonkin  but  were  required  to  pass  through  Laos  to  central  Viet  Nam.  This 
pattern  of  refusing  to  recognize  the  existence  of  French  authority  w c-:  also  followed  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  occupation  of  Laos,  where  French  guerrillas  who  had  held  out  against  the  Japa¬ 
nese  were  disarmed  and  the  official  French  representative  in  Vientiane  arrested.  Moreover, 
the  Chinese  93rd  Independent  Division  took  up  positions  in  the  highlands  of  Laos  where  no 
Japanese  forces  had  ever  been  stationed  so  'hat  they  might  control  the  opium  poppy  harvest. 
The  division  refused  to  leave  Indochina  until  September  1946,  a  year  after  their  arrival,  when 
a  second  crop  became  available. 
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At  ths  formal  ceremony  in  Hanoi,  accepting  the  surrender  ol  the  Japanese  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1545,  the  confrontation  between  the  French  anti  the  Chinese  on  the  questions  of  status 
and  prestige  became  more  antagonistic .  The  French  representative  to  this  affair,  General 
Aiessandri,  who  had  lust  arrived  from  Yunnan  for  the  ceremony,  was  not  allowed  to  attend  in 
an  official  capacity  because  of  what  was  termed  his  "unclear  position."  By  this  it  was  meant 
to  emphasize  that  he  had  served  the  Vichy  administration  in  Indochina,  which  had  cooperated 
with  the  Japanese.  Although  Aiessandri  had  exonerated  himself  with  the  French  by  his  serv¬ 
ice  to  de  Gaulle  after  March  9,  1945,  his  Vichyite  taint  provided  the  Chines"  with  their  op¬ 
portunity  for  embarrassing  Fiance.  When  Aiessandri  noted  the  absence  of  the  French  flag  on 
September  28  and  requested  that  it  be  raised  for  the  ceremony,  he  was  refused.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  Lu  Han  feared  that  the  disturbances  which  had  occurred  in  Saigon  at  a  surrender 
ceremony  where  the  French  flag  had  been  Down  might  be  repeated  in  Hanoi.  Aiessandri  was 
outraged,  but  his  humiliation  was  not  yet  complete. 

Later,  undoubtedly  as  a  response  to  Aiessandri 's  angry  departure  fro..  ,.e  ceremony, 
where  he  was  seated  number  114th  in  order  of  priority,  Lu  Han  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
warned,  "  'the  enemy  of  Viet  Nam'  that  if  they  dared  to  cause  any  troubles  or  to  stir  up  any 
blood}'  tragedy  that  he  would  severely  punish  them.  .  ."  Little  doubt  was  left  as  to  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  "enemy  of  Viet  Nam."  Affronts  of  this  sort  to  the  French  representative  in  Hanoi 
continued  to  mount  and,  on  October  2,  in  an  interview  with  th."  visiting  delegate  of  the  Chinese 
central  government  in  Chungking,  Marshal  Ho  Ying-eh'ing,  Aiessandri  was  told  that  his  of¬ 
ficial  position  was  not  recoj,  ..zed  and  that  the  question  of  French  sovereignty  in  Indochina  was 
a  matter  for  further  diplomatic  discussion 


Official  Chinese  Policy  Re  Viet  Nam 

While  this  attitude  of  the  emissary  of  the  Chinese  central  government  seemed  to  indicate 
unanimity  with  the  warlord  factions  in  Viet  Nam,  such  was  not  the  case.  Marshal  Ho  had  also 
told  Aiessandri  that  China  did  not  have  the  least  d  ire  to  seize  Viei  Nam,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
hoped  to  aid  in  the  gradual  realization  of  its  independence  according  to  a  program  to  be  detei  - 
mined  by  the  great  powers.  Moreover,  he  stated  that  one  oi  the  principal  reasons  for  Marshal 
Ho's  visit  to  Hanoi  was  to  expedite  the  disarmament  and  regrouping  of  the  Japanese.  In  ad- 
-tion,  the  central  government  of  China  had  disavowed  Lu  Han  over  the  issue  of  not  releasing 
French  prisoners  from  the  Hanoi  citadel.  Through  Marshal  Ho's  visit  the  Chinese  leaders 
were  emphasizing  to  their  commander  in  Viet  Nam  that  they  wanted  a  purely  military  occupa¬ 
tion,  avoiding  any  political  involvement  in  Vietnamese  affairs  while  negotiations  with  France 
on  outstanding  diplomatic  issues  were  being  conducted.  Although  their  lack  of  firm  control 
over  the  Yunnanese  occupation  troops  meant  that  a  certain  amount  of  embarrassment  to  the 
French  was  unavoidable,  this  could  hardiy  undermine  the  strong  bargaining  position  which  the 
Chungking  government  had . 

Lu  Han's  interests  were  motivated  by  entirely  different  considerations.  He  disagreed 
fundamentally  with  the  occupation  policy  of  Chungking.  The  Yunnanese  warlord  politician  de¬ 
sired,  "a  long  period  of  occupation  and  to  place  Viet  Nam  under  China's  trusteeship  while 
supporting  and  assisting  the  Vietnamese  to  obtain  their  independence.  "  Obviously  such  a  sit¬ 
uation  was  highly  desirable  from  the  perspective  of  a  political  leader  m  a  south  China  border 
province,  lor  whom  opportunities  tor  expanding  influence  seemed  naturally  to  point  southward. 

If  Ho  Ying-ch 'mg's  mission  hnri  any  real  expectation  of  dissuading  Lu  Han  from  such  purposes 
and  of  prod -Mag  him  on  to  me  task  of  dealing  wits  i!«*  lapanese,  th-  n  the  timing  of  the  "Kunming 
incident  on  October  5,  while  the  marshal  was  in  Hanoi,  could  hardly  have  been  more  inappro¬ 
priate.  Wit!  C-mg  Yun  arrested,  the  key  issue  for  the  Yunnanese  chief  in  Viet  Nam  was  to 
maintain  what  power  he  had  by  virtue  of  ois  occupation  command  position. 

IOC 


Since  it  seems  certain  that  Chungking  was  'etermined  to  eliminate  Long  Yun,  antago¬ 
nizing  Lu  Han  would  appear  to  have  teen  unavoidable.  Oner  this  had  occurred,  the  only  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  central  government  in  prosecuting  its  policy  in  Viet  Nam  was  to  replace  Lu 
Han  and  take  away  his  power  Eventually  this  was  done,  although  it  was  delayed  by  the  chal¬ 
lenges  the  central  government  faced  in  north  China,  and  with  awareness  that  the  troops  it  sent 
might  develop  autonomous  interests  of  their  own.  In  the  meantime,  Lu  Han's  objective  under¬ 
standably  narrowed  from  what  was  advantageous  for  a  Y-nnanese  warlord  faction  in  an  adjacent 
territory  to  what  was  good  for  Lu  Han  stripped  of  his  territorial  base  and  aware  tlw  efforts 
to  further  reduce  his  strength  would  be  made  Possessing  a  sizable  and  undisciplined  armed 
force,  facing  few  sanctions,  and  having  few  long-range  prospects  for  political  survival,  Lu 
Han's  potential  to  affect  the  August  Revolution  was  as  great  as  his  purposelessness  and  op¬ 
portunism.  With  such  a  combination  of  circumstances,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  course 
he  chose  had  only  a  modicum  of  consistency. 


VIET  MINH  OUT  MANE  EVER  THE  CHINESE -BACKED 
VIETNAMESE  NATIONALISTS 

Lu  Han's  occupation  policies  were  not  designed  to  bring  Viet  Nam  under  China's  trustee¬ 
ship.  They  did  not  serve  to  establish  firm  ties  with  Vietnamese  politics  except  in  an  almost 
accidental  and  pragmatic  manner.  When  tire  Chinese  troops  arrived  in  north  Viet  Naxn  in 
early  September  1945,  their  retinue  included  me  Vietnarnese-exile  political  groups  thai  they 
had  nurtured  and  sustained  during  the  Japanese  war.  Just  as  they  had  teen  maintained  for  in¬ 
telligence  gathering  during  the  war,  now  the  exiles  were  being  employed  as  instruments  of  the 
occupation  command  in  the  politics  of  Viet  Nam.  Unhappily  for  the  Chinese,  their  capacity  for 
effectiveness  in  this  task  was  no  greater  than  that  which  they  had  demonstrated  in  attempting 
to  obtain  information  on  the  .Japanese  occupation  in  Indochina. 

While  Lu  Han  had  the  option  of  establishing  a  political  alliance  with  the  Viet  Mirth,  the 
greater  political  capacity  of  the  Communist  organization  also  meant  that  it  had  greater  auton¬ 
omy.  The  exiles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  easier  to  control  because  they  were  almost  totally 
dependent  on  the  Chinese  for  their  strength  Because  of  tills  circumstance,  they  were  useful 
in  opposing  the  Viet  Minh's  designs  for  total  political  hegemony,  thus  allowing  the  Chinese  to 
secure  actions  from  the  Communist-led  gToup  which  otherwise  'night  havp  been  more  costly 
to  obtain.  These  costs  would  have  included  the  creation  of  a  truly  effective  Vietnamese  client 
political  grey?  or  a  coordination  of  Chinese  interests  with  those  of  the  Viet  Minh  Such  al¬ 
ternatives  were  too  long  range  for  either  the  occupation  leadership  or  the  Viet  Mmh.  Out  of 
the  desire  of  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Viet  Minh  to  fulfill  immediate  goals,  the  context  of  the 
August  Revolution  was  given  further  definition. 


Diverse  Loyalties  of  Vietnamese  Exiles 

One  of  the  limiting  factors  of  the  Vietnamese  nationalist  exiles  as  effective  revt.  jtion- 
aries  was  their  fragmentation.  This  characteristic  had  teen  demonstrated  in  the  efforts  of 
Chang  Fa-k’wei  to  organize  them  into  a  coherent  poLtieal  organization.  Many  of  th.  obstacles 
to  this  goal  had  been  of  his  own  creation  in  trying  to  force  a  consensus  upon  them,  but  it  was 
also,  and  perhaps  primarily,  the  result  of  the  exile  groups'  being  personal  followings  rather 
than  broad  structures  of  interest.  Since  personal  prestige  was  easily  affronted  in  working  vat 
organizational  priorities,  fragmentation  was  not  an  unexpected  consequence.  A  final  attempt 
to  heal  these  fissures  by  the  formation  of  a  provisional  Vietnamese  government  in  March  19+4 
only  made  the  antagonisms  more  irreconcilable.  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Vu  'long  Khanh  deserted 
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this  government,  and  the  Kwangsi  warlord  Chang  Fa-k'wei  was  ironically  left  with  the  least 
competent  of  the  exiles,  the  aging  Nguyen  Hai  Than,  and  his  impotent  Dong  Minh  Hoi.  It  was 
this  division  of  their  exile  clients  that  existed  when  the  Chinese  occupation  of  north  Viet  Nam 
began.  Moreover,  the  ties  of  the  VN'QDD  (The  Viet  Nani  Nationalist  1’artv)  to  the  Yunnanese 
and  those  of  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi  to  the  Kwangsi  troops  proved  to  be  sources  of  friction  among 
these  Chinese  elements  in  the  occupation  command. 

In  early  September  19-15,  as  the  Yunnanese  third  Army  moved  across  the  Sine -Vietnamese 
border  at  Lao  Kay  and  then  down  the  Red  River  valley  to  Hanoi,  they  systematically  over¬ 
turned  whatev  r  governmental  presence  they  found  in  the  towns  along  the  route  and  installed 
the  cadres  of  the  VNQDD.  Similarly,  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi  was  established  in  the  towns  along 
the  oath  of  the  52nd  Army  from  Kwangsi  as  it  occupied  Lang  Son  on  the  border  and  swept  along 
the  northeast  coast  to  Haiphong.  However,  the  non-Yunnanese  troops  did  not  remain  in  Viet 
Nam  and  returned  rapidly  to  Chang  Fa  k ’wei's  control  in  south  China,  leaving  the  Kwangsi 
leader,  Hsiao  Wen,  as  political  adviser  to  Lu  Han.  Although  he  w'as  without  any  real  source 
of  power,  Hsiao  Wen’s  primary  objective  was  to  place  Nguyen  Hai  Than  of  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi 
in  power  as  the  legitimate  head  of  the  provisional  government  to  which  the  other  Vietnamese 
political  figures  had  been  committed  in  March  '944.  But  from  the  perspective  of  the  Doug 
Minh  Hoi's  relative  strength,  this  was  clearly  an  ill-founded  goal. 


Strength  and  Status  of  Political  Parties 

Initial  assessments  of  the  strength  of  the  three  major  Vietnamese  political  groups  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  Chinese-protected  nationalist  exiles  were  in  a  disadvantaged  position  in  number 
of  adherents.  Even  with  the  addition  of  the  members  of  the  exile  Phuc  Quoc  movement,  who 
had  long  since  lost  any  real  hope  of  restoring  Cuong  De  to  the  throne,  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi  was 
believed  to  have  had  no  more  than  1,500  members.  The  VNQDD  was  much  stronger  and  was 
estimated  to  have  about  8,000  followers  when  it  returned  to  Viet  Nam  with  the  Yunnanese 
forces  after  fifteen  years  of  exile.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  Viet  Minh  were  thought  to  have 
70,0ri0  adherents,  although  this  figure  was  based  in  part  on  the  numlier  of  recruits  in  the 
mountain  base  area.  Not  only  did  this  ranking  of  the  strength  of  the  Vietnamese  political 
groups  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  the  two  Chinese  -oriented  exile  groups,  hut  with  Hanoi 
having  a  population  of  1  19,700  and  Tonkin  c  ontaining  9,s  V.,o00  persons,  it  also  indicated  that 
none  of  these  groups  had  a  mass  following.  • 

Though  social  and  economic  distress  was  widespread  as  a  result  of  famine,  IT  ods,  and 
Japanese -enforced  food  icquisibons,  almost  all  of  the  population  remained  politically  inert 
because  of  the  absence  of  organized  forms  for  popular  participation.  As  long  as  distress  was 
localized  and  political  organization  minimal,  the  August  Revolution  continued  as  a  process  of 
the  unstable  maneuvering  and  bargaining  ol  political  elites  rather  than  as  a  mass  uprising. 
This  did  n  mean  that  there  was  a  lack  of  interest  in  a  popular  base  among  the  parties  com¬ 
peting  for  influence  within  the  constraints  of  the  Chinese  ex  -m  avion  of  north  Viet  Nani  But 
in  the  space  of  less  than  two  mm  hs  following  capitulation,  when  the  first  real  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  broad  political  organization  *’  id  occurred  in  the  country,  i  -ne  of  '  e  parties,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Communist  Viet  Minh,  had  the  capacity  or  decisiveness  to  exploit  the  oc  - 
ension  to  gain  a  wide  following  Yet  neither  did  the  Communists  have  a  mass  organization 
As  was  obsetved  at  the  time, 

The  Communist  Party  is  an  ciitc  of  shock  troops,  but  even  in  this  ease  thev 
are  more  lik<  a  clandestine  group  than  a  normal  party  .  1'hc  masses  arc 
still  lacking.  No  party  evreises  over  them  an  immediate  .md  profound 
hold  1'he  parties  then  lack  an  essential  thing:  a  pact  with  the  people.  . 

IDS 


Nationalist  Reaction  to  the  Viet  Minh 


In  establishing  such  a  base,  the  Communists  were  committed  to  the  use  of  organizational 
techniques  which  the  other  parties  hail  net  mastered.  As  a  reaction  to  the  effect! vness  of 
these-  techniques,  the  Chinese-protected  nationalist  political  groups  launch'  d  -  propaganda 
campaign  through  their  respective  newspapers,  Dong  Minh  and  Viet  Nam,  in  Tiich  they  sought 
to  discredit  the  Viet  Minh  regime  and  to  force  the  formation  of  a  government  of  national  urion. 
They  also  developed  shock  groups  which  specialized  in  kninaping  members  of  the  Viet  Minh 
tud,  by  their  success  in  this  technique,  forced  a  showdown  on  the  issue  of  a  reorganized  gov¬ 
ernment,  Th  Vh  .  se  ared  that  a  showdown  might  lead  to  violent  conf-ct.  Therefore,  they 
quickly  arranged  1  ace  rd  between  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi  and  the  Viet  Minh  on  October  .23,  1945, 
but  this  lasted  only  eight  days  and  ended  when  Nguyen  Hai  Than  resumed  his  denunciations  of 
the  Viet  Minh 

In  the  second  round,  the  tactics  of  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi  were  less  crude,  They  attacked  the 
Viet  Minh  for  then  Communist  origins  in  an  attempt  to  play  upon  the  suspicions  of  the 
Kuoirantang  Chi.iese  a  well  as  on  the  privileged  Vietnamese  in  Hanoi  and  m  the  provincial 
towns.  ’  e  V>et  Minh  re -p  aded  to  this  challenge  by  having  the  Cent:  ai  Committee  of  the 
Indoc '-in  «•  immu  st  Pa  »  formally  proclaim  the  dissolution  of  the  party  organization  on 
Nov  mber  1  ,  1945  There  was  little  meaning  in  this  gesture,  for  all  the  subsequent  party 
dot  .ments  lemons'  ate  that  the  structun  and  leadership  continued  to  function.  While  the 
Viet  Mini’  were  doubtless  able  to  strengthen  then  national'-,!  identification  through  this 
lr.aneuv-  it  vva>  most  >  lective  in  throwing  the  other  pames  back  upon  th  ur  limited  capaci¬ 
ties  t<  ppese  Commum  t  adversaries  Not  only  were  they  dcticient  in  organization,  but  they 
were  being  outperformed  in  the  propaganda  war  in  winch  lay  their  '  st  hope  of  wanning  sup- 
pr-t  amor-T  the  unorganized  '  opuiat’  »n.  However,  the  exile  groups  were  not  a  complete  failure 
in  these  v  rbal  battles,  for  ,..oir  denunciations  were  troubles- -me  enough  to  the  Viet  Minh  to 
make  thi  i  take  over  the  V:\QDD  newspaper,  Viet  Nam,  on  November  lk,  1945  .Another  cer¬ 
tain  ciam  growing  out  >T  this  incident  vv;:  averted  by  an  aceo-d  on  Novenmer  19,  it;  which  the 
formation  of  a  national  union  government  was  again  pledged  by  the  Vim  Minh.  "Miis  too 
proved  to  lie  a  tran  -  ent  move,  quickly  forgott  n  in  the  rush  of  events 

Thi  character  of  tins  circumscribed  competition  among  handfuls  of  political  ac  ists  m 
north  Viet  Nam  was  the  res  .It  ol  the  small  size  of  the  groups  out  of  power,  then  lack  ot 
armed  units  tor  more  over  action,  and  their  inability  to  translate  pc,  alar  urn  cc  ;int>  and 
discontent  into  polit:.  it  s'  ength.  Within  d  se  limits  there  were  few  alternatives  open  to  the 
VNQDD  and  the  Deng  Minh  Ho.  other  than  trying  to  force  the  Viet  Minh  to  share  governmental 
power  with  them  h;.  [  ■  opaga’ut.  attacks  which  questioned  its  legitimacy  These  limits  meant 
that  tin'  non-C'onummist  groups  had  little  capacity  for  broadening  the  political  eont<  .1  of  tlie 
August  Revoluu  a  to  develop  ,ui  effective  challenge  to  *he  Viet  Minfi  i  nhke  south  Viet  Nam, 
where  the  relig.ous -political  sects  and  the  Tmtakvites  were  powers  lie  reckoned  witli,  the 
exile  parties  of  the  north  were  not  serious  i  -mpetitors  for  power  Hv  their  foothold  of 
strength  and  their  limited  challenges,  however,  they  were  able  to  as!  in  relict  s.onu  of  the 
.  ssentiah  try  whirl,  the  Viet  Minh  was  holding  power. 


|  Sources  of  Viet  Minh  Strength 

1  beyond  ar:..cii  units,  V  t  Minh  control  over  the  vestiges  of  thi  colonial  itninist native 

sir' -  tun-  ind  then  eightlo'-i  advantage  in  number  of  lollowers,  there  us  ;■  iron-  fundamental 
soL  .ee  >  f  1  iet  Mini'  strengm.  That  the  Viet  Minh  had  institutionalized  themselves  as  a  rcv«>- 

|  Itr  iouarv  .eminent,  that  they  had  In-en  the  first  to  succeed  to  authority  upon  thi  Japanese 

1 
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capitulation,  and  that  they  hod  established  a  legitimacy  based  on  an  Identification  with  national 
independence  constituted  the  real  demonstration  of  their  power.  Their  experience  seems  to 
support  Paul  Mus '  observation  that, 

The  only  revolution  that  the  Sino-Vietnamese  political  wisdom,  in  its 
classical  expression,  holds  as  authentic  is  that  which  changes  things  com¬ 
pletely.  It  is  a  major  proof  of  the  right  to  power  that  a  program  with  new 
solutions  for  all  things  is  offered.  This  conception  has  been,  in  the  Far 
East,  familiar  for  all  times  to  the  most  modest  countryman. « 

The  Viet  Minh  had,  as  Mus  points  out,  an  ability  to  present  their  actions  as  a  "renovation  of 
the  state,"  while  their  competitors  had  only  particularistic  concepts  and  goals  for  power.? 
Consequently,  in  the  north,  where  the  Chinese  occupation  permitted  them  to  continue  in  au¬ 
thority,  the  Viet  Minh  were  able  to  manage  their  Vietnamese  adversaries  successfully  for 
two  reasons.  Their  opponents  lacked  numerous  adherents  and  armed  units  and,  more  de¬ 
cisively,  they  were  less  aware  of  the  task  of  developing  revolutionary  political  structure  in 
the  hiatus  left  by  the  collapse  of  colonial  and  Japanese  authority. 


Elections  in  1945 


These  characteristics  were  brought  out  in  the  controversy  which  resulted  over  the  Viet 
Minh's  determination  to  hold  general  elections  for  a  national  assembly  on  December  23,  1945. 
Since  this  would  be  the  first  Vietnamese  experience  with  universal  suffrage,  it  would  obviously 
be  an  event  of  great  impact  in  establishing  an  Identity  between  the  population  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  government.  It  was  primarily  Gen.  Hsiao  Wen  rather  than  the  exile  parties  them¬ 
selves  who  tried  to  block  the  Viet  Minh's  maneuver.  The  Kwangsi  political  adviser  still  had 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  reconstitute  the  coalition  of  (he  Dong  Minh  Hoi,  the  VNQDD,  and  the 
Viet  Minh  as  it  had  existed  in  March  1944.  This  was  not  only  unrealistic  from  the  perspective 
of  the  relative  strengths  of  the  grovps  but  also  beyond  Hsiao  Wen's  political  or  coercive  ca¬ 
pacity  to  achieve.  What  he  could  and  did  secure  on  December  19,  1945,  was  a  delay  in  the 
elections  until  January  6,  1946,  but  this  did  not  really  satisfy  his  objectives.  His  apprehension 
over  the  decline  of  Influence  for  his  clients  was  well  founded.  Beyond  the  areas  where  their 
meager  armed  units  were  located,  the  VNQDD  and  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi  did  not  have  the  provin¬ 
cial  political  organization  which  the  Viet  Minh  had  constructed.  While  the  VNQDD  could  count 
on  some  of  the  contacts  it  had  cultivated  before  its  downfall  following  the  Yen  Bay  revolt  of 
1930,  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi  could  claim  little  support  other  than  that  of  the  followers  it  brought 
from  China. 

Hsiao  Wen  continued  to  press  whatever  advantage  he  possessed  and,  on  December  23,  he 
obtained  an  accord  for  the  exile  nationalists  with  the  Viet  Minh  which  called  for:  (1)  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  provisional  government  of  national  union  while  awaiting  the  constitution  of  a  per¬ 
manent  government  by  the  national  assembly;  (2)  support  of  general  elections  by  all  parties; 

(3)  the  allocation  of  70  "special"  seats  in  the  national  assembly,  50  for  the  VNQDD  and  20  for 
the  Dong  Minh  Hoi,  in  addition  to  those  which  might  be  won  in  the  election.  However,  this  ac¬ 
cord  was  not  respected  by  any  of  the  parties.  The  Viet  Minh  did  not  cancel  the  elections  orig¬ 
inally  called  for  December  23,  In  the  remote  areas  which  they  claimed  could  not  be  reached 
by  a  counter  order.  The  Dong  Minh  Hoi  and  the  VNQDD  continued  to  lead  a  campaign  against 
the  elections,  hoping  ultimately  to  sabotage  them  by  not  putting  up  any  candidates.  This  had 
little  effect,  and  the  resulting  vote  reported  for  the  Viet  Minh  was  massive.  In  Hanoi,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  received  169,222  votes  or  98  percent  of  the  172,765  cast  from  187,880  of  those  regis¬ 
tered,  a  figure  which  strains  belief,  since  population  statistics  show  that  there  were  only 
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119,000  persons  In  the  city.  In  his  native  province  of  Nghe  An,  Vo  Nguyen  Glap  received  97 
percent  of  the  votes  cast.  The  countrywide  results,  giving  the  Viet  Minh  90-92  percent  of  the 
total  vote,  aroused  such  passions  among  the  opposition  that  they  were  not  publisher  for  three 
months,  when  other  issues  had  intervened  to  divert  attention  from  their  incredible  magnitude. 

What  had  these  elections  demonstrated  about  revolutionary  politics  in  Viet  Nam?  Did 
they  communicate  some  underlying  feelings  of  the  population  or  did  they  merely  ratify  the  ex¬ 
isting  situation  ?  Did  they  represent  a  competition  for  political  support  between  autonomous 
groups  or  were  they  a  controlled  demonstration  of  political  strength?  To  such  questions  as 
these  one  observer  has  responded : 

The  choice  of  the  voters  among  the  various  candidates  appeared  to  have  been 
free  on  the  whole,  but  the  choice  was  limited.  There  were  hardly  any  other 
candidates  than  those  agreed  on  by  the  Viet  Minh  Front.  "Collaborators," 

"corrupt"  and  suspect  elements  were  eliminated.  But  wasn't  this  the  com¬ 
mon  lot  in  all  liberated  countries  ?  In  France  itself  at  this  time  was  the 
choice  before  the  voters  so  wide,  could  one  then  conceive  of  the  candidacy  of 
a  Maurras,  a  Flandin,  a  George  Bonnet,  or  a  Paul  Faure?  The  Ho  Chi  Minh 
government  created  a  democratic  base  by  the  same  methods  and  the  same 
means  as  those  of  General  de  Gaulle  and  M.  Bidault,  methods  it  must  be 
said,  which  were  more  liberal  than  those  that  prevailed  behind  the  iron 
curtain  or  in  Algeria. 

But  are  these  conclusions  justified  in  light  of  the  discrepancies  which  have  been  noted  in  the 
course  of  the  election? 

In  the  provincial  towns  controlled  by  the  VNQDD  or  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi— such  as  Vinh  Yen, 
Viet  Trl,  Phu  Tho,  Yen  Bay,  Lao  Kay,  Mon  Cay,  and  Ha  Giang— elections  did  not  take  place  at 
all.  Yet  when  the  National  Assembly  convened,  Vie*  Minh  representatives  were  seated  from 
these  localities.  Moreover,  of  the  374  elected  members  only  18  came  from  south  Viet  Nam 
(Cochin china),  while  the  north  and  center  had  356  representatives.  However,  the  south  had 
5. 5  million  inhabitants  or  a  little  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  population  of  approximately 
22  million  persons  in  Viet  Nam.  Although  there  was  meant  to  be  a  truly  national  character  to 
the  assembly  there  were  no  elections  in  the  French-controlled  southern  area  and  only  one 
representative  out  of  the  eighteen  allotted  ever  attended  any  of  the  brief  sessions.  This  put 
the  bulk  of  the  constituencies  in  the  north,  where  the  influence  of  the  Viet  Minh  was  predom¬ 
inant.  But  even  in  locations  where  they  were  not  paramount,  the  Viet  Minh  carefully  managed 
the  election  of  their  candidates,  sometimes  by  placing  them  on  the  lists  of  subsidiary  parties. 

The  underlying  significance  of  the  election  seems  to  go  beyond  this  gerrymandering  of  the 
Viet  Minh  to  establish  a  national  legislature  in  its  own  image .  The  most  significant  Viet  Minh 
action  was  to  make  voting  practically  obligatory  for  every  man  and  woman  above  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  areas  under  Viet  Minh  influence.  Food-ration  cards  had  to  be  presented  when  an 
individual  voted,  and  without  the  stamp  given  to  the  card  it  was  no  longer  valid.  Under  the 
northern  conditions  of  food  scarcity  and  near  famine,  this  was  undoubtedly  an  extremely  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  bringing  the  urban  population  more  firmly  under  control.  It  demonstrated  a 
capacity  for  the  exercise  of  authority  which  no  other  indigenous  group  could  approximate  and 
thus  increased  compliance  with  the  Viet  Minh  regime  on  a  purely  pragmatic  basis.  Legiti¬ 
macy  was  not  only  to  be  consolidated  by  an  identification  with  aspirations  of  the  moment,  but 
also  through  administrative  performance  to  meet  basic  public  needs . 
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PROFIT  FROM  DEALS  WITH  CHINESE 


,fW„T,he  fRct  toat  electlons  for  a  national  assembly  occurred  in  December  1945  and  January 
1946  demonstrated  again  that  the  Viet  Minh  had  opportunities  to  consolidate  their  revolution¬ 
ary  power  in  north  Viet  Nam  which  were  denied  to  it  in  the  south  by  the  determined  reoccupa¬ 
tion  of  the  French.  Although  the  Chinese  occupation  had  substantially  restrioted  the  hiatus  in 
International  power  which  had  permitted  the  August  Revolution  to  occur,  it  had  not  eliminated 
it.  This  reflected  the  very  different  diplomatic  status  that  China  had  with  France  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  of  the  British.  But  it  was  also  an  indication  of  the  totally  different  relation¬ 
ship  that  the  Viet  Minh  had  been  able  to  develop  with  the  Chinese  occupiers  whi ch  the  diplo¬ 
matic  position  of  the  British  made  almost  impossible  to  achieve  in  the  south.  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  the  Chinese  desire  to  improve  its  diplomatic  relations  with  the  French  automati¬ 
cally  brought  to  the  Viet  Minh  advantages  in  consolidating  its  power.  The  significant  diver¬ 
gence  in  purpose  between  the  occupation  forces  under  Lu  Han  and  the  Chinese  central  govern¬ 
ment,  with  whom  the  French  were  negotiating  for  their  own  reoccupation,  meant  that  special 
efforts  were  required  of  the  Viet  Minh. 

From  the  very  outset  of  the  occupation,  these  efforts  were  made  with  shrewdness  and 
determination.  Without  these  important  qualities,  Lu  Han  could  have  potentially  eliminated 
the  Viet  Minh  regime  and  established  his  own  Vietnamese  clients  in  power.  But  the  Viet  Minh 
displayed,  at  least  to  Lu  Han's  satisfaction,  it  seems,  that  they  could  provide  more  of  what  the 
occupiers  wanted  than  any  other  Vietnamese  group.  Certainly,  one  important  reason  for  this 
ability  was  that  the  Viet  Minh  had  a  greater  hold  on  the  population  than  any  other  political  fac¬ 
tion.  Necessarily,  their  overthrow  would  have  required  the  substitution  of  a  group  with  simi¬ 
lar  capacities  or  the  use  of  coercive  force  to  get  the  same  results.  In  a  situation  reminiscent 
of  the  Allied  intervention  during  the  Russian  Revolution,  it  is  a  remarkable  dimension  of  the 
August  Revolution  that  the  Viet  Minh  were  able  to  manage  the  demands  of  the  Chinese  occupa¬ 
tion  and  not  only  maintain  but  extend  their  own  power.  * 


"Gold  Week” 


Although  the  Viet  Minh  aholished  all  taxes  in  a  sweeping  propaganda  gesture  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September  1945,  they  organized  "voluntary"  subscriptions  from  the  rich  to  sustain 
their  administration.  It  was  in  this  context  that  a  "Gold  Week"  was  held  from  September  16 
through  23,  during  which  the  private  gold  hoards  that  were  the  savings  of  a  people  living  in 
wartime  insecurity  were  solicited.)  These  resources  were  available  on  September  18,  when 
Lu  Han  arrived  in  Hanoi  by  plane  from  Yunnan  and  was  presented  with  a  gold  opium  pipe  by 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  i«  From  this  auspicious  beginning  Ho  developed  a  relationship  by  which  he  was 
able,  as  an  initial  benefit,  to  thwart  Hsiao  Wen's  objective  of  placing  Nguyen  HaJ  Than  in 
power  as  a  Kwangsi  puppet.  More  vital  than  the  "Gold  Week"  tactics  to  the  solidification  of 
this  tie  with  tV,  Yunnanese  loader  was  the  willingness  of  the  Viet  Minh  to  accept  favorable  ex¬ 
change  rates  for  Chinese  currency,  which  eventually  enabled  the  occupation  forces  to  extract 
enormous  profit  from  Viet  Nam. 


Chinese  Occupation  Profits 


The  question  of  the  exchange  rate  was  one  of  the  first  tasks  with  which  the  Chinese  dealt. 
It  appears  that  it  was  the  arbitrary  decision  cf  the  Chinese  to  set  the  rate  at  1. 50  Bank  of 
Indochina  piasters  to  $20  (Chinese).  This  meant  that  the  value  of  Chinese  money  in  Hanoi  was 
roughly  three  to  five  times  higher  than  in  Kunming,  the  capital  of  Yunnan  Province.il  In  Hanoi 
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one  plaster  was  worth  $13.33  (Chinese)  while  in  Kunming  its  value  was  between  $45  and  $70 
(Chinese).  Consequently,  every  airplane  flight  arriving  from  Kunming  brought  with  it  great 
quantities  of  money  to  be  exchanged,  and  in  one  instance  $60  million  (Chinese)  was  reported 
on  a  single  flight.  12  Through  opportunities  of  this  kind,  the  Chinese  began  to  buy  up  hotels, 
shops,  houses,  and  similar  types  of  real  estate  in  other  forms  of  speculation.  By  these  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  financial  operations,  including  loans  received  from  the  Bank  of  Indo¬ 
china,  the  Chinese  occupation  was  estimated  to  have  extracted  400  million  Bank  of  Indochina 
piasters  as  well  as  14,000  tons  of  rice  valued  at  27  million  piasters,  i®  This  did  not  Include 
the  returns  from  the  opium  harvests  which  the  Chinese  93rd  Independent  Division  was  able  to 
acquire  in  northern  Laos.  Nor  did  it  reflect  the  contraband  trade  in  Viet  Nam  which  official 
and  unofficial  Chinese  carried  oi.  ia  items  ranging  from  armaments  to  foodstuffs. 

While  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  establish  a  more  precise  measure  of  the  financial  bur¬ 
den  of  the  Chines*  occupation,  a  rough  order  of  magnitude  can  be  estimated.  In  1939,  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures  for  all  of  Indochina  were  114  million  piasters  at  the  existing  valuation, 
which  constituted  about  10  percent  of  the  annual  product  of  the  Indochinese  states  or  1. 14 
billion  piasters.  **  In  their  occupation  of  only  the  northern  portion  of  Viet  Nam,  it  appears  that 
the  Chinese  were  able  to  secure  financial  and  other  resources  equivalent  to  at  least  half  of  the 
annual  prewar  product  of  the  whole  of  Indochina.  Another  measure  of  this  burden  is  the  esti¬ 
mate  that  all  war  damages  totaled  2. 8  billion  piasters,  meaning  that  in  less  than  one  year  the 
Chinese  were  able  to  obtain  about  a  fifth  of  what  the  Japanese  had  siphoned  off  in  five  years  of 
occupation  of  the  whole  of  Indochina,  is 

Measured  against  such  astounding  material  return,  any  political  advantages  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  could  have  potentially  secured  would  seem  ephemeral  at  best.  Unless  the  Chinese  had 
been  willing  to  make  a  more  determined  effort  to  resist  French  reoccupatior.,  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  no  long-range  purpose  served  by  placing  Nguyen  Hal  Than  or  any  other 
puppet  in  power.  The  warlord  occupiers  umijubtedly  knew  better  than  anyone  else  the  severe 
limitations  of  the  Vietnamese  nationalist  exile  groups .  Certainly  their  resiliency  to  a  re¬ 
established  French  colonialism  was  not  hard  to  assess.  In  the  shorter  range,  the  option  of 
overturning  the  Viet  Minh  for  the  benefit  of  the  exile  politicians  could  have  offered  few  ad¬ 
vantages  as  long  as  the  Communist-led  movement  was  responsive  to  the  interests  of  the  oc¬ 
cupiers.  While  Viet  Minh  power  was  minute  in  comparison  to  the  Chinese  occupation  forces, 
it  was  significant  enough  to  have  caused  Lu  Han  considerable  trouble,  especially  in  its  politi¬ 
cal  dimension,  had  not  a  relatively  harmonious  relationship  been  developed.  From  the  outset, 
Ho  Chi  Minh  showed  his  understanding  of  Lu  Han's  desires  for  largess  and  took  no  action  to 
thwart  them,  even  though  it  meant  the  further  impoverishment  of  his  flood-  and  famine-ravaged 
country. 


Viet  Minh  Strategy  and  Opposition  Parties 

Whether  these  were  the  terms  on  which  Lu  Han  decided  to  give  no  more  than  token  sup¬ 
port  to  the  VNQDD  and  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi  cannot  be  determined  from  available  evidence.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Viet  Minh,  who  potentially  could  have  staged  a  boycott  of  the  Chinese  exchange  rate, 
did  not  receive  a  clear  field  in  spite  of  their  cooperative  attitude.  They  had  to  deal  with  Hsiao 
Wen's  political  ambitions  for  the  exile  groups,  and,  although  Lu  Han  did  not  offer  this  project 
any  support,  he  did  not  actively  discourage  it.  In  addition  to  participating  in  Hsiao  Wen's 
periodic  accords  with  the  exiles  as  occurred  on  October  23,  and  November  19,  1945,  the  Viet 
Minh  also  had  to  make  substantial  efforts  to  satisfy  or  neutralize  the  VNQDD  and  the  Dong 
Minh  Hoi.  Such  was  the  intent  of  the  December  25  agreement  in  which  the  two  nationalist 
parties  received  70  seats  in  the  national  assembly.  This  agreement  also  stated  that  Nguyen 
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Mai  Tii.  would  become  vice-premier  and  that  two  cabinet  positions,  Ministries  of  Economy 
and  Health,  would  be  reserved  for  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi,  while  two  other  posts  were  allotted  to 
the  VNQDD .  is 

Obviously,  the  Viet  Minh  expected  that  tactics  of  this  sort  would  fulfill  the  demands  of  the 
opposition  parties.  Although  they  initially  rejected  these  cabinet  and  legislative  positions, 
however,  the  exile  nationalist  eventually  did  agree  to  participate  in  a  Viet  Minh-led  govern¬ 
ment.  This  change  did  not  represent  an  ideological  transformation  but,  with  the  departure  of 
Yunnanese  troops  from  the  ranks  of  the  occupation  forces  b”  »he  beginning  of  February  1946, 
continued  opposition  to  the  Viet  Minh  offered  few  advantages.  As  long  as  the  exile  nationalists 
remained  elite-orienteu  groups  without  a  mass  base  and  without  effective  political  tactics,  few 
alternatives  were  open  to  them.  During  the  early  phases  of  the  occupation,  their  main  alter¬ 
native  came  from  Hsiao  Wen's  unrelenting  prodding  of  the  Viet  Minh.  But  the  Communist-led 
independence  movement  was  adept  enough  to  provide  an  outlet  for  these  elice  political  com¬ 
petitors  while  preserving  their  own  initiative  in  the  August  Revolution.  This  strategy,  along 
with  ensuring  that  Lu  Han's  purposes  did  not  remain  unfulfilled,  obtained  for  the  Viet  Minh  a 
vital  measure  of  latitude  within  which  they  could  continue  to  develop  their  revolutionary  power. 

This  interaction  of  occupation  and  revolution  which  characterized  the  August  Revolution  in 
the  north  of  Viet  Nam  showed  that  in  a  colonial  society  the  criterion  for  revolutionary  success 
was  not  only  holding  power  internally  but  also  manipulating  international  forces.  These  in¬ 
ternal  and  international  dimensions  were  intimately  linked  in  Viet  Nam.  Although  substantial 
advantage  accrued  to  the  Viet  Minh  from  their  wider  base  of  popular  support,  it  was  not  the 
utilization  of  popular  strength  which  circumscribed  the  exile  nationalists  and  satisfied  the 
Chinese  occupiers .  The  political  skills  that  accomplished  these  tasks  were  an  ability  to  sense 
the  presence  of  power  and  to  respond  to  its  pressure.  Through  the  expansion  of  their  military 
and  political  capacities,  the  Viet  Minh  displayed  many  ci  the  characteristics  that  were  to  per¬ 
sist  through  seven  years  of  revolutionary  war.  Getting  external  assistance  was  one  of  the 
more  important  ot  these  characteristics. 


Sou -ces  of  Viet  Minh  Armaments 

That  the  Chinese  occupation  troops  played  a  part  in  the  arming  of  the  Viet  Minh  has  been 
suggested  by  French  observers  and  publicly  asserted  by  an  agent  of  the  exile  nationalists. 17 
From  Hong  Kong  In  1947,  there  was  a  press  dispatch  which  quoted  the  declaration  of  a  verified 
Vietnamese  nationalist  source  that,  "most  of  the  arms  being  used  by  resistance  groups  against 
the  French  in  Indochina  were  bought  through  private  channels  while  Gen.  Lu  Han's  government 
forces  occupied  the  northern  half  of  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  war."  is  This  source  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  had  purchased  as  much  as  U.S.  $30,000  worth  of  arms  from  thf  Chinese  and  that 
anyone  with  the  cash  could  get  arms.  This  underscored  the  fact  that  the  selling  of  arms  "con¬ 
sisted  of  private  and  not  official  transactions."  However,  it  was  reported  that  "Chinese  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  disposed  of  both  Japanese  arms  taken  over  from  the  enemy  depots  and  some  of 
their  own  lend-lease  weapons  "19 

Although  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Viet  Minh  obtained  armaments  through  the  Chinese, 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  amount.  In  order  to  define  more  precisely  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Chinese  as  a  source  of  weapons,  a  comparison  is  required  with  the  arms  secured 
earlier  from  French  stocks  either  with  the  complicity  of  the  Japanese  or  with  their  acquies¬ 
cence.  According  to  available  Information,  as  of  March  6,  1946,  there  were  weapons  from  the 
following  sources  in  the  hands  of  the  Viet  Minh  north  of  the  sixteenth  parallel,  in  addition  to 
the  approximately  4,600  arms  air-dropped  to  them  by  the  Allies  before  August  19,  1945: 
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(1)  From  stocks  of  the  Garde  Indochinolse  allegedly  obtained  with  the  help 
of  the  Japanese . 

15,000  individual  weapons,  mostly  muskets  of  8  run. ,  not  easily 
resupplied  with  ammunition 

200  automatic  weapons,  including  submachineguns  and  Hotchkiss 
machineguns 

(2)  From  stocks  of  French  colonial  army  obtained  with  Japanese  help: 

10,000  individual  weapons,  mostly  8  mm. 

400  automatic  weapons,  and  an  indeterminate  number  of 
60  mm.  and  81  mm.  mortars 

6  Oerlikon  cannons  of  20  mm . 

12  cannons  of  37  mm. 

20  artillery  pieces  of  75  mm. 

6  armored  cars 

(3)  From  Japanese  Army  stocks,  some  ceded  directly,  others  obtained  through 
the  Chinese: 

6,000  rifles 

100  automatic  weapons 

16  pieces  of  light  artillery 

6  armored  vehicles 

Together  with  the  arms  air-dropped  to  them,  this  gave  the  Viet  Minh  armed  forces  a  total 
number  of  weapons  as  follows . 

35,600  individual  weapons 

750  automatic  weapons 

36  artillery  pieces 

An  indeterminate  number  of  mortars  and  heavy  weapons 
12  armored  cars  in  bad  state  of  repair 

This  suggests  that  less  than  20  perceut  of  the  armament  available  to  the  Viet  Minh  by  the 
spring  .f  1946  was  obtained  through  the  Chinese,  but  this  information  concerned  only  known 
stocks  of  weapons.  Considerably  more  arms  than  those  specifically  documented  above  came 
Into  the  possession  of  the  Communist  revolutionaries.  The  most  accurate  estimate  of  their 
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material  resources  at  any  one  time  during  the  August  Revolution  is  probably  the  one  given  for 
December  i9,  1946,  the  day  when  the  Viet  Minh  finally  initiated  their  general  attack  against  the 
French  This  indicated  that  they  had  arms  sufficient  for  approximately  150  battalions.  Using 
the  a’lowances  of  weapons  thought  to  be  available  to  such  units,  this  indicates  that  the  Viet 
Minh  had  roughly  the  following  amount  of  equipment  in  excess  of  known  stocks.  See  Table  4. 


Table  4.  Estimates  of  Viet  Minh  Equipment  in  Excess 
of  Known  Stocks 


Aggregate  Estimate  for 

Amount  of  Increase  Over 

Percentage  of 

December  19,  1946 

March  6,  1945 

Inci  ase 

75,000  individual  weapons 

40,000 

114 

2,250  automatic  weapons 

1,500 

300 

300-450  mortars 

Indeterminate 

Indeterminate 

4,500  submachine  guns 

3,900 

900 

In  attempting  to  account  for  this  increase  of  approximately  45,000  arms,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  6,000  weapons  estimated  to  have  been  acquired  from  48,000  Japanese  troops  is  under¬ 
stated.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  a  more  accurate  estimate.  While  these  Japanese 
arms  and  those  of  the  Chinese  occupation  troops  were  undoubtedly  prime  items  in  the  contra¬ 
band  trade,  a  source  of  greater  supply  was  the  sea  and  overland  shipments  from  China.  This 
contraband  trade  was  facilitated  by  the  extremely  unsettled  situation  in  the  area  along  the 
Smo-Vietnamese  border  and  the  continued  predominance  of  warlordism  adjacent  to  the  frontier 
both  during  the  Chinese  occupatio'  of  Viet  Nam  and  afterward. 

With  the  attention  of  both  the  major  political  forces  in  China  focused  on  the  conflict  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  north,  the  task  of  containing  the  power  of  southern  warlords  was  less 
pressing.  The  border  area  which  came  less  and  less  under  the  control  of  any  authority  was 
to  remain  in  an  anarchic  state  for  several  years  until  the  Chinese  Communists  were  able  to 
impose  their  centralizing  force  on  the  southern  region.  Therefore,  the  Viet  Minh.  maintaining 
their  mountainous  base  contiguous  witn  the  China  border,  continued  to  secure  armaments  with¬ 
out  interruption  after  December  1946,  when  the  French  occupied  many  of  the  key  coastal  towns 
which  were  centers  of  the  sea  trade.  Before  this,  a  lively  junk  trade  in  contraband  arms  took 
place  between  Hainan  island,  the  south  China  coast,  and  the  Vietnamese  coast.  This  traffic 
was  originally  set  in  motion  by  Japanese  deserters  but  was  later  picked  up  by  Chinese  pro¬ 
moters.  As  a  representative  case,  a  junk  carrying  a  load  of  22  submachineguns,  2  automatic 
rifles,  and  a  stock  of  ammunition  was  known  to  have  arrived  in  the  northern  coastal  town  of 
Quang  Yen  In  December  1945.  With  loads  of  this  magnitude  it  would  have  required  only  twenty 
junk  8  to  have  supplied  to  the  Viet  Minh  during  1945-46  the  total  increase  of  submachine  guns 
above  known  stocks.  There  are  indications  that  this  Ieyel  of  activity  was  completely  within 
the  capacity  of  the  external  supply  operations  that  the  Viet  Minh  had  established.  In  one  day, 
December  15,  1945,  there  was  reported  an  eleven-junk  convoy  which  deposited  an  estimated 
1,500  metric  tons  of  arms  and  ammunition  on  the  island  of  Hon  Me  between  Thanh  Hoa  and 
Vinh  on  the  coast  of  central  Viet  Nam  On  the  same  day  it  was  reported  that  another  four 
junks  arrived  In  the  town  of  Thanh  Hoa  with  American  arms  which  were  being  supplied  by 
Chinese  commercial  intermediaries. 


There  was  no  question  of  any  of  this  supply  of  arms  being  a  gift  and,  as  the  trade  devel¬ 
oped,  procedures  became  more  standardized.  The  Viet  Minh  sent  a  representative  Nguyen 


Van  Cam,  ..iake  p  rchases  in  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  on  the  basis  of  exchanging  opium,  gold, 
and  rice  foi  weapons.  Like  the  arrangements  made  with  the  Chinese  occupation  rorces,  these 
agreements  were  not  so  much  politically  inspired  as  they  were  financially  motivated.  Although 
it  seems  that  some  of  the  arms  supplies  were  facilitated  by  Chinese  Communist  cadres  in 
south  China,  their  assistance  was  on  a  strictly  quid  pro  quo  basis.  Another  element  in  this 
pattern  of  external  supply  was  the  purchase  of  arms  in  Thailand  for  the  Communist-led  resist¬ 
ance  in  south  Viet  Nam.  This  task  was  undertaken  in  Bangkok  by  Tran  Van  Giau,  who  had  been 
removed  as  military  commissar  for  the  Nam  Bo  Committee .  Through  him  arms  were  sent 
by  sea  from  a  small  port  east  of  Bangkok  to  towns  and  secret  locations  in  Viet  Nam  along  the 
Gulf  of  Thailand,  as  well  as  overland  through  the  central  Viet  Nam  mountains  from  the  north¬ 
eastern  Thai  town  of  Oubon. 


Financial  Manipulations  To  Obtain  Armaments 

The  ability  to  obtain  resources  sufficient  to  sustain  such  a  contraband  trade  was  yet 
another  indication  of  the  organizational  capacity  of  the  Viet  Minh.  One  important  means  of 
raising  the  items  of  exchange  for  weapons  was  through  the  purchase  of  opium  on  the  Laotian 
frontier.  Salt  worth  1,000  piasters  was  given  for  a  kilogram  of  opium.  It  was  resold  to 
Chinese  trafficants  in  Hanoi  at  15,000  piasters  per  kilogram  in  hard  currency.  2°  But  as  the 
Viet  Minh  strengthened  their  hold  on  the  north,  they  developed  an  even  more  remunerative 
and  more  sonhisticated  means  of  financing  their  governmental  and  military  operations.  This 
inv  ved  the  Bank  of  Indochina  which,  with  its  authority  to  issue  currency,  had  always  been  a 
hatcv  symbol  of  colonialism  and,  during  the  August  Revolution,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  Viet 
Mlnh’s  sovereignty.  One  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  August  Revolution  from  the  Viet  Minh's 
point  of  view  was  that  they  had  "failed  to  seize  the  Bank  of  Indochina  and  suppress  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  magnates  of  the  money-market ....  The  colonialists  availed  themeeives  of  this 
opportunity  to  attack  us  later  on  in  the  financial  field  ....  "tt 

Because  of  this  French  control  over  finances,  the  Viet  Minh  decided  to  issue  their  own 
currency.  7 hey  would  then  make  it  obligatory  to  use  their  notes  as  currency  while  collecting 
the  Bank  o  Indochina  piasters  in  exchange .  By  retiring  these  piasters  from  use  inside  the 
country  and  printing  their  own  Ho  Chi  Minh  piaster  on  flimsy  paper  of  very  limited  durability, 
they  expected  to  prevent  the  rise  of  inflation.  At  the  same  time  they  would  have  excellent 
backing  for  their  currency.  22  The  first  Viet  Minh  money  was  printed  in  February  1946,  but 
the  Chinese  occupiers,  seeing  that  its  use  would  restrict  their  own  opportunities  to  get  Bank 
of  Indochina  piasters,  blocked  the  project. 23  After  the  Chinese  departure,  on  June  19,  1946, 
an  order  was  issued  by  the  Viet  Minh  regime  stating  that  the  utilization  of  the  Bank  of  Indo¬ 
china  piaster  by  Vietnamese  would  come  to  an  end  within  months.  The  French  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  the  Bank  of  Indochina  piaster  for  purchases,  ^ut  their  change  would  be  given  in 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  piaster. 24  Not  only  did  thi"  provide  the  funds  with  which  to  obtain  additional 
armaments  but  it  also  increased  the  psychological  bond  between  the  monetized  sector  of  the 
population  and  the  Viet  Minh  regime .  This  tactic,  similar  to  the  requirement  for  the  stamping 
of  the  ration  cards  during  the  voting  of  January  1946,  was  yet  another  shrewd  design  to 
strengthen  the  legitimacy  of  the  Viet  Ml.ih  and  develop  its  revolutionary  jiower. 


Development  of  Arsenals 


Seen  from  another  perspective,  the  magnitude  of  the  contraband  trade  in  expanding  the 
Viet  Minh  military  power  becomes  more  precise.  Estimates  indicate  'Vat,  during  1946,  the 
Communist-sp  msored  independence  movement  was  able  to  manufacture  in  hastily  constructed 


arsenal  >  .0,000-30,000  weapons  which  were  copies  ol  American  carbines,  Sten  guns.  and  other 
foreign  weapons.  The  establishment  of  these  rudimentary  arsenals  in  north  Viet  Nam  war 
another  advantage  to  the  Viet  Minh  gained  from  the  absence  of  any  restrictive  foreign  occupa¬ 
tion.  Besides  seizing  what  industrial  raw  materials  wer. e  available  in  th?  .‘lorth,  the  iriet  Minb 
acquired  control  over  machine  shops  and  repair  facilities,  especially  Ihose  of  the  Trans- 
Indochina  Railway  at  Truong  Thi  in  Nghe  An  Province  and  at  Ha  Dong  just  outside  Hanoi.  Til 
addition,  the  match  factory  at  Thanh  Hoa  was  transformed  for  the  production  of  explosives. 
With  about  400  tons  of  cast  iron  and  pyrotechnics  found  in  the  warehouses  of  French  commer¬ 
cial  firms,  the  Viet  Minh  put  their  rapidly  construe. sd  arsenals  into  operation.  Obviously,  the 
quality'  of  their  product  was  not  high,  since  these  raw  materials  were  not  intended  for  such 
purposes;  nevertheless  these  weapons  were  vital  in  a  guerrilla  war  of  short-range  fire. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  increase  o;  approximately  45,009  weap¬ 
ons  over  the  arms  acquired  from  the  stocks  of  the  French  and  the  Japanese  was  produced 
inside  Viet  Nam.  Although  this  seems  like  a  fantastic  achievement  for  a  political  movement 
without  greet  organizational  experience,  it  was  not  accomplished  without  the  important  assist¬ 
ance  of  deserters  from  the  Japanese  Army.  Of  the  48,000  Japanese  troops  and  2,000  civilians 
located  north  of  the  16th  parallel  at  the  end  of  the  war,  30,500  had  surrendered  and  embarked 
for  Japan  by  April  20,  1946.  The  remainder  were  variously  accounted  for  as  having  fled  to 
Hainan  island,  having  joined  with  the  Chin,  -e  Army  upon  their  withdrawal,  or  being  merely  at 
large  in  unorganized  units.  A  diluted  number,  somewhere  between  2,000  and  4,500  was 
estimated  to  have  actively  joined  the  Viet  Minh. 

Those  who  did  join  were  part  of  a  group  known  as  the  "Japanese  Organism  for  Collabora¬ 
tion  and  Aid  for  the  Independence  of  Viet  Nam. "  This  organization  was  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Mukaiyama  who,  with  his  principal  assistant,  Major  Oshima,  was  located  at  Thai 
Nguyen  in  the  Viet  Minh  mountain  base  area.  Although  Japanese  groups  were  located  at  otlie.v 
strategic  “pots,  the  cne  at  Thai.  Nguyen,  comprising  about  ’,500  combatants  and  600  tech¬ 
nicians  and  workers,  accounted  for  almost  half  of  the  largest  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
deserters.  The  second  most  important  concentration  of  Japanese  was  at  the  central  Viet  Nam 
port  town  of  Quang  Ngai  where  300  men  were  grouped  under  the  command  of  Major  Sake,  who 
had  been  the  chief  of  the  Kenipeitai  (secret  police!  at  Da  Nang.  At  this  location,  as  well  as 
at  Thai  Nguyen,  the  Japanese  were  staffing  training  schools  and  arms-production  facilities, 
while  some  of  their  men  were  grouped  into  guerrilla  units  to  accompany  the  Viet  Minh  into 
combat  as  experts  in  heavy  weapons. 

Largely  because  of  this  Japanese  technical  assistance,  the  Viet  Minh  arsenals  were  able 
to  achieve  a  substantial  production.  The  pace  was  set  at  Thai  Nguyen  where  the  output  was- 
10  pistols  per  day,  50  rifles,  and  3  to  4  machineguns  per  month.  This  meant  that  the  total 
production  of  iiis  one  arsenal  from  its  beginning  iu  October  1945  until  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties  in  December  1946  would  have  been  approximately:  700  rifles,  4,200  pistols,  and  56 
machineguns.  For  a  production  of  the  magnitude  of  the  estimated  20,000-30,000  weapons  to 
have  been  manufactured  within  Viet  Nam,  at  least  five  arsenals  of  capacity  equal  to  that  at 
Thai  Nguyen  would  have  been  required.  Ir.  fact,  more  than  five  arsenals  did  exist  during  1946, 
but  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  establish  either  :',,cur  individual  or  aggregate  production  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy 

On  the  basis  of  available  information  it  seems  certain  that  an  indigenous  production  of 
20,000-30,000  weapons  was  well  within  the  capacity  of  the  Viet  Minh.  Yet  it  must  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  data  for  the  output  at  the  Thai  Nguyen  arsenal  indicate  that  this  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  consisted  primarily  of  pistols  rather  than  rifles  or  automatic  weapons  This  suggests 
that,  whatever  the  precise  quantify  of  weapons  produced  inside  Viet  N:u...  'heir  quality  was  not 


only  low  in  terms  of  efficiency  but  capable  of  only  short  range  fire.  Information  aiao  indicates 
Ujr.t  these  arsenals  were  more  imp  -taut  in  filling  immediate  needs  for  ammunition  and  gre¬ 
nades  as  a  stockpile  against  Imminent  conflict  with  the  French  than  in  the  longer  range  task  of 
manufacturing  higher  quality  armaments.  Therefore  it  apples  that  weapons  of  outside  origin 
must  have  been  the  most  important  source  of  arms  for  the  otpansicn  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  mil  nary 
capacity  in  quality,  as  well  as  accounting  for  approximately  one-k;lf  the  increase  in  quantity 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  warfare,  in  December  1946 . 


Political  Factors  in  Support  of  Viet  Mlnh  Military  Operations 

Through  these  various  sour.,  s  more  weapons  had  been  set  'ooae  in  Viet  Nanr  in  the 
(sterile  aftermath  cf  the  Pacific  war  than  bad  ever  before  been  available,  even  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  colonial  authority  Ln  the  era  before  1940.  Without  these  arms  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  would  obviously  have  lacked  an  effective  means  for  expressing  and  pursuing  its  political 
goals.  Ths  very  fact  of  possessing  such  arms  in  the  postwar  context  of  Viet  Nam,  where  al¬ 
most  vdl  patterns  of  authority  had  deteriorated,  endowed  tbeir  possessors  with  great  power. 
Therefore,  this  review  of  the  origins  of  Viet  Minh  armaments  is  not  included  here  as  an 
analysis  cf  revolutionary  war  logistics  but  as  a  more  precise  measure  of  the  political  factors 
that  enabled  a  new  power  configuration  to  be  developed  in  Viet,  Nam. 

The*  factors  may  be  measured  in  statistical  terms.  Of  the  approximately  83,000  weap¬ 
ons  of  widely  varying  quality  available  to  the  Viet  Minh  in  December  1946,  those  originating 
from  cession  by  the  Japanese  upon  their  capitulation,  those  of  indigenous  manufacture,  and 
those  from  et  ntraband  trade  were  roughly  equal  in  magnitude .  This  was  about  25,000  arms 
from  each  source  after  subtracting  from  tbt  total  tteae  guns  which  had  been  parachuted  In 
before  August  1945.  While  one  of  the  key  factors  in  the  launching  of  the  Vietnamese  revolution 
was  the  destruction  of  colomul  authority'  by  the  Japanese,  their  m,% ‘ r>rial  assistance  to  the  Viet 
Minh  was  also  vital.  By  ceding  French  arms  to  them  instead  of  the  nationalist  government 
of  Tran  Trong  Kim,  and  by  helping  the  Viet  Minh  to  establish  arsenals,  the  Japanese  seemed 
to  be  acknowledging  that  the  Communist-led  movement  was,  In  their  view,  the  most  capable 
of  the  Vietnamese  factions  to  thwart  the  return  of  the  French. 

Compared  with  this  substantial  Japanese  contribution,  the  Chinese  role  in  the  August 
Revolution  oomes  somewhat  more  sharply  into  focus.  Unlike  that  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese 
material  aid  appears  not  to  nave  required  Viet  Minh  repayment  and  was  motivated  primarily 
by  political  purposes.  But  as  a  vanquished  armed  force  the  Japanese  had  few  alternatives  in 
late  1945,  and  the  tie  with  the  Viet  Minh  served  to  maximise  what  impact  remained  to  them. 

If  the  Chinese  caused  much  impoverishment  by  their  demands  upon  the  Vietnamese  economy, 
they  were  on  the  other  hand  responsible  for  most  of  the  high  quality  weapons  which  the  Viet 
Mlnh  received.  In  addition,  there  was  established  in  the  contraband  trade  a  Chinese-oriented 
resource  that  would  continue  to  exist  after  the  Japanese  influence  ceased  to  be  effective.  Such 
means  of  external  supply  were  not  only  to  serve  the  Viet  Miuh  in  getting  their  guerrlT  war 
forces  organized  initially,  but  they  were  to  be  an  important  continuing  source  of  materiel  In 
ir  buildup  of  an  ever  larger  Communist  armed  force.  After  1950,  in  the  diplomatic  atmos¬ 
phere  effected  by  the  Korean  war,  the  Thai  took  steps  to  eliminate  whatever  advantages  the 
Viet  Mlnh  had  enjoyed  from  their  territory  for  the  past  four  years.  But  the  advent  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  China  merely  served  to  increase  the  possibilities  for  securing  weapon* 
and  supplies  from  the  north— a  pattern  which  was  at  outgrowth  of  the  Chinese  postwar 
occupation. 

Even  though  political  conditions  in  both  Thailand  and  China  changed  radically  in  the  course 
of  the  nine  years  of  the  Communists'  fight  for  independence  in  Viet  Nam,  these  developments 
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had  less  effect  on  external  supply  tnan  had  other  factors  The  geographic  features  of  the 
Vietnamese  borders,  and  the  changes  in  the  military  requirements  of  the  Viet  Mitlt  as  their 
armed  force  developed  in  scale,  contributed  the  most  in  defining  the  patterns  of  this  supply. 

As  has  been  indicate  '  and  as  will  be  seen  in  greater  detail,  the  importance  of  externa)  sources 
of  arms  to  the  Viet  Minh  was  not  so  much  of  a  quantitative  as  of  a  qualitative  value.  The 
perfecting  of  a  conventional  military  organization  f-orn  guerrilla  units  required  progressively 
more  sophisticated  weapons  and  training.  Equipment  of  tide  type  was  obtained  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  contraband  trade  with  China  prior  to  1947.  Afterwards  there  were  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  capture  them  in  battle  from  the  French.  Since  thus  frontier  trade  expanded  into  one 
of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  Indochina  War,  raising  the  thorny  diplomatic  problem  of 
s  "privileged  sanctuary,"  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  several  of  its  initial  characteristics 
persisted  despite  political  changes  in  China  . 

Not  only  did  the  quality  of  the  materiel  remain  more  im,  or  tent  than  quantity,  but  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  an  item  for  which  the  Viet  Mirsh  had  to  pay  with  Us  scarce  and  meager  resourc-ea. 
Moreover,  the  remote  ^ees  of  t he  Sino- Vietnamese  frontier  and  its  political- military  instabil¬ 
ity  facilitated  the  transfer  of  the  materiel,  as  did  tne  Viet  Minh  control  of  certain  key  coastal 
areas.  Inevitably,  ‘he  opinion  developed  that  the  elimination  of  this  source  of  arms  would  have 
resulted  In  the  strangulation  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  However,  a  critical  threshold  in 
Vietnamese  politics  had  been  crossed  with  the  At;,  -st  Revolution  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  was 
political  organ. .ration  and  not  weapons  that  was  the  primary  support  of  the  Viet  Minh's  military 
operations.  The  big  difference  between  the  August  Revolution  and  the  abortive  prewar  attempts 
to  challenge  French  authority  was  not  just  the  opportunities  for  securing  arms.  More  impor¬ 
tant  was  the  widespread  organization  for  political  participation  In  the  expansion  of  this  or  ¬ 
ganization,  the  prese  oe  of  the  Chinese  in  Viet  Nam  was  a  vital  factor. 

VIET  MINH  EXPAND  THEIR  REVOLUTIONARY  STRUCTURE  DURING 
CHINESE  OCCUPATION 

The  presence  of  Chinese  uupation  forces  in  north  Viet  Nam  until  the  spring  of  1946, 
delaying  the  attempted  reestablishment  of  colonial  rule,  gave  the  Viet  Minh  time  to  expand 
their  political  organization  Unlike  their  colleagues  in  the  south  who  were  forced  to  fight 
almost  immediately  against  the  French  reoccupation,  the  northern  revolutionaries  were  able 
to  build  on  their  seizure  of  the  vestigial  colonial  administrative  structure.  When  they  made 
their  bid  for  power  in  Hanoi  in  August  IMS,  the  Viet  Minh  had  called  for  the  creation  of 
"People's  Committees,"  Uy  ban  Nhan  Dan,  which  were  te>  have  "mobilized  the  masses  and  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  participate  in  revolutionary  struggle."  a  Since  the  Viet  Minh's  organiza¬ 
tional  capacity  was  limited  by  a  relatively  small  aimSter  of  cadres,  this  technique  allow'ed 
them  to  extend  their  influence  by  giving  a  rationale  and  a  legitimacy  for  the  formation  of  local 
groi .  s.  This  process  was  described  by  one  observer  as  follows; 

At  the  outset  it  was  possible  to  credit  the  Viet  M.nh  with  a  name,  a  tradition, 
and  a  means  of  liaison  in  great  part  inherited  from  the  Communists,  but 
without  any  real  control  over  the  people.  Above  all  the  Viet  Minh  knew  how 
to  seize  their  chance  Vietnamese  s  etv  had  been  deserted  by  its  Confucian 
cadre  and  had  not  been  re-encadred  by  those  imitating  European  values  It 
seemed  to  the  villagers  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  reign,  faking 
Hanoi  had  given  the  Viet  Minh  an  initial  success,  but  the  movement  could  not 
get  to  the  countryside  The  contact  with  the  people,  the  primary  element  to 
the  revolutionary  adventure,  couf  m  ,  i>e  made.  It  was  urgent  that,  the  Viet 
Minh  stir  the  people.  -r' 
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Stirring  appeals  to  the  people  of  north  Viet  Nam  had  to  take  into  account  the  severe 
famine  which  had  ravaged  the  provinces  of  the  Red  River  Delta  in  the  spring  of  1 945 .  Unusu¬ 
ally  heavy  rains  during  the  summer  of  that  year  raised  the  river  level  to  a  perilous  point. 
Dikes  had  been  neglected  and  those  French  technicians  v.ho  were  responsible  for  water  control 
had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Japanese  Attempting  to  remedy  the  situation,  Vietnamese  sub¬ 
ordinates  opened  the  floodgates  on  the  Day  River  dam  south  of  Hanoi  at  too  rapid  a  speed,  with 
the  result  that  a  deluge  was  loosed  upon  the  delta  As  a  consequence,  eight  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  in  the  Red  River  Delta  were  inundated  by  July  1945,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
drying  out  the  fields  for  immediate  use .  Moreover,  a  considerable  portion  o?  the  delta  popula¬ 
tion  fled  southward,  fearing  the  plague.  Although  the  Communists  have  claimed  that  between 
2  and  3  million  persons  perished,  it  appears  that  500,000  to  600,000  is  a  more  accurate  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  tragedy,  a  Whatever  the  true  toll,  such  devast  a  Jon  undoubtedly  had  an  important 
impact  on  the  attitude  of  the  populace,  since  at  the  lowest  estimates  the  calamity  eliminated 
almost  6  percent  of  the  population  of  ill  north  Viet  Nam  (Tonkin) .  29 

While  the  situation  presented  u  tential  for  popular  uprising,  it  could  also  have  resulted 
in  passivity.  People  might  be  expec  d  to  be  more  concerned  with  immediate  personal  prob¬ 
lems  than  with  political  protest  agai  it  either  the  authority  presumed  responsible  for  the  flood 
and  famine  or  the  broader  issues  of  oionial  reoccupation.  However,  neither  the  extreme  of 
mass  uprising  nor  widespread  apath'  resulted.  The  calamity  was  not  localized  but  was  evi¬ 
denced  outside  the  Red  River  Delta  aid  throughout  north  Viet  Nam  by  soaring  prices  of  rice. 
For  example,  in  October  1945,  rice  was  selling  for  250  piasters  a  quintal*  in  the  rice- 
producing  province  of  Bac  Giang,  but  was  almost  three  times  higher  in  Hanoi.  By  January 
1946  the  price  in  the  cities  had  reached  800  piasters  per  quintal. Jo  Obviously,  conditions  of 
food  scarcity',  flood,  and  tamine  contributed  to  the  support  of  charismatic  appeals.  There¬ 
fore,  during  the  August  Revolution, 

a  task  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  Communist  and  Viet  Minh  cadres 
was  to  lead  the  armed  masses  to  seize  Japanese  rice  stores  and  French 
concessions  full  of  stocks  of  agricultural  produce.  It  was  precisely  thanks 
to  these  attacks  on  granaries  and  colonialist  plantations  that  the  national 
salvation  movement  could  be  developed  intensely,  the  people  rapidly  armed, 
the  self-defense  brigades  quiet' v  founded  where  the  movement  had  never 
been  organized.  ...Ji 


Al  icn  Regulations  Create  Social  Disintegration 

But  natural  calamities  were  .  e  only  or  even  the  primary  factors  cresting  unstable 
conditions  and  the  opportunities  foi  egam ring  a  revolutionary  political  structure.  Of  more 
fundamental  importance  was  the  situation  already  noted  where  "...  Vietnamese  society  had 
been  deserted  by  its  Confucian  cadre  and  not  been  re-encadred  ..."  This  disintegration  wa* 
not  merely  the  consequence  of  the  Japanese  occupation  and  the  rise  of  the  Viet  Minh.  'rhla 
was  or.lv  the  final  blow,  which  in  extensive  areas  of  Viet  Nam  exposed  the  decay  that  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  administrative  system  1 1  the  country  . 

Prior  to  the  French  intervention  ui  the  nineteenth  century,  the  "recruitment  of  the  man- 
dartnal  "administrative^  corps  within  the  village  meant  that  the  highest  smoiicms  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  young  villagers  according  to  their  abilities  ”  »  These  talents  were  determined 
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n  the  basiu  of  examinations  in  the  Confucian  classic!?,  which  were  held  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
The  incentive  for  the  candidates  at  these  examinations  was  not  just  the  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  position  and  prestige;  there  was  also  an  exemp*>on  from  military  service  and 
from  corvde  duty  for  those  successful  in  the  first  echelon  in  the  hierarchy  of  tests  for  selec¬ 
tion.  SJ  As  a  result  of  this  process,  there  was.  in  addition  to  the  recruitment  of  a  well-educated 
bureaucratic  cadre,  a  commitment  established  to  the  method  of  selection.  This  occurred  be¬ 
cause  there  were  rewards  even  for  those  not  chosen  for  administrative  careers  and  because 
the  examinations  gave  a  rationale  to  the  whole  educational  system. 

This  aspect  of  social  cortrol  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  peaceful  functioning  of  ..he 
country.  Other  than  this  political  structure,  there  was  no  comprehensive  economic,  social,  or 
religious  organization  to  provide  a  framework  of  unit}-  for  the  autonomous  villages  of  largely 
self-sufficient  peasant  farmers  that  composed  Vietnamese  society.  The  Vietnamese  worship 
their  God  through  rit  As  conducted  by  the  elders  of  the  village,  with  neither  an  ordained  or 
specially  educated  priest  nor  a  hierarchical  ecclesiastical  bodv  a  Since  Mere  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  little  diversity  m  agricultural  produce  or  occupation,  economic  organization  has 
ueen  localized.  Kinship  has  always  been  the  most  important  social  grouping.  Though  kin  ties 
often  extended  beyond  the  village,  clan  relations  rarely  went  beyond  nine  generations  and  usu¬ 
ally  were  organized  into  subordinate  groups  with  a  more  recent  common  ancestor. 35  Because 
of  the  forms  of  ancestor  veneration  these  ties,  too,  were  localized.  These  otherwise  self- 
contained  villages,  where  more  than  80  percent  of  the  population  of  Viet  Nam  has  always  liven, 
formed  a  part  of  a  larger  community  almost  solely  on  a  political  basis.  The  lines  cf  authority 
and  compliance  knitting  these  villages  together  were  founded  on  the  local  recruitment  of  a 
bureaucratic  c^d-  t  and  an  accepted  tradition  of  Confucian  politics 

As  has  alr*,"'dy  been  described,  the  imposition  of  the  French  colonial  state  brought  the 
ruin  of  .  .the  Coniucian  balance  betweer  'he  ritualistic  state  and  the  autarchic  village.  . . 
without  anything  to  replace."  *  The  traditional  examinations  nir  recruitment  to  the  bureauc¬ 
racy  were  abolisned  in  1918.  Thereafter,  those  chosen  for  administrative  poets  were  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  French-s,H.msored  schools  in  the  urban  centers  and  provincial  town3  where  Quoc 
Ngu,  a  romanized  Vietnamc  e  script— not  Chinese  characters— developed  by  French  mission¬ 
aries  was  used  as  the  basis  for  instruction. Because  the  system  of  mandarirud  recruitment 
and  bureaucracy  had  been  virtually  the  only  form  of  cultural  integration,  its  demise  could  not 
help  but  have  a  decisive  impact.  Under  the  colonial  regime,  "political  life  was  reduced  to  a 
matter  of  pure  administration  and. .  .the  administration  v-as  in  the  hands  of  foreigners."  * 

While  it  had  been  primarily  a  bureaucratic  stru"ture,  the  traditional  political  system  of 
Viet  Nam  had  not  been  unree{K>nsive  to  political  pressures.  Indeed,  one  of  its  chief  functions 
waa  to  communicate  such  pressures  and  to  gather  information  so  that  the  Confucian  state 
could  be  kept  in  equilibrium.  Mo r  cove. ,  it  could  absorb  certain  shifts  in  social  influence  by 
providing  a  legitimate  avenue  for  political  mobility  to  the  ambitious  and  capable. 

Even  though  equilibrium  and  harmony  were  the  goals  of  the  system,  these  were  rare  in 
Vietnamese  history.  Yet  during  the  many  centuries  of  Internecine  warfare  and  the  struggle 
to”  power,  the  Confucian  code  was  the  model  for  political  structure.  With  its  elimination  by 
the  colonial  state,  there  waa  only  the  most  narrow!)  circumscribed  legitimacy  for  political 
action.  All  else  was  illegal  and  therefore  revolutionary. 

The  deterioration  which  colonialism  brought  to  traditional  politics  in  Viet  Nam  went  be¬ 
yond  its  effects  oo  the  bureaucratic  structure.  It  also  had  a  damaging  impact  on  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  village .  The  traditional  autonomy  of  the  village  and  the  legitimacy  of  us  internal  struc¬ 
ture  were  greatly  affected  by  three  actions  o*  the  colonial  administration  *  ill  Imposition 
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of  money  taxes  :n  place  of  the  oistomarv  levies  m  i .  -e.  This  orought  the  villages  into  the 
money  economy  without  their  having  'ho  institution  ■  of  trade  and  credit  to  acquire  the  alit.i 
currency.  .2)  Imposition  of  tight  control  over  the  village  councils  by  the  establishment  of 
extensive  colonial  regulations  for  their  procedure.  The  standardization  and  centralization  of 
the  functioning  of  the  village  councils  tended  to  make  'hem  adjuncts  of  the  French  administra¬ 
tion  while  undercutting  them  as  political  institutions.  '•:>)  This  trend  was  reinforced  by  tr.e 
substitution  of  election  for  cooptation  in  choosing  the  council  members.  The  traditional  method 
of  selecting  a  village  council— "cooptation''— had  reflected  the  hierarchical  structure  of  'ill age 
society.  Before  ,he  French  came,  "Age,  literary  accomplishments,  and— to  a  lesser  degree— 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  provided  the  basis  for  the  hierarchy."  w 

With  the  requirement  for  elections  based  theoretically  on  the  equality  of  the  individual 
voter,  a  system  of  politics  was  being  imposed  which  did  not  reflect  the  distribution  of  social 
influence  within  the  Vietnamese  village.  This  did  not  mean  that  tradition.  1  ism  in  the  village 
was  dead  but  that  the  notables  of  the  customary  councils  remained  in  the  background,  resisting 
French  reforms  and  at  each  opportunity  reestablishing  themselves  in  their  former  positions,  u 
Had  it  simply  been  a  question  of  election  procedures  enforced  from  the  outside,  traditional 1  st 
politics  might  have  been  expected  to  reemerge  when  the  void  in  'he  central  authority  occurred 
with  the  Japanese  capitulation,  and  in  many  cases  this  happened.  But  something  more  than  the 
election  regulation  had  taken  place  to  prevent  the  traditional  leaders  from  resuming  a  place  of 
a-  thority  in  the  village  The  basis  for  the  social  hierarchy  no  longer  had  its  customary  vital¬ 
ity.  Literary  accomplishments  could  not  be  demonstrated  by  the  prestige  which  came  with 
success  in  the  mandarmal  examinations.  Consequently,  classical  learning  had  become  mori¬ 
bund  and  ties  with  the  Uonfucian  cultural  tradition  weakened.  This  not  only  isolated  the  vil¬ 
lages  from  an  integrating  structure  of  society  and  politics,  it  also  1.  hi  sen  d  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  bonds  flat  had  united  the  village  community. 

While  respei for  learning  diminished,  the  regard  for  age  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
continued.  Vet  with  the  village  patriarchal  system  curtailed,  age  alone  could  not  enjoy  the 
prestige  with  whi  -h  it  had  once  been  .  ndowed.  However,  the  imposition  of  the  money  tax  and 
the  money  economy  increased  the  importance  of  wealth  as  a  measure  of  social  influence.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  concerns  with  money  and  wealth  did  not  strengthen  the  cohesion  of  the  village. 
Taxes  became  more  an  individual  affair  rather  than  u  continuation  of  the  collective  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  village  as  the;,  once  had  been.  Wealth  tended  to  draw  soe.al  distinctions  more 
sharply  and  seems  to  have  produced  envy  as  much  as  respect.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of 
economic  opportunity,  wealth,  uni  ke  literary  achievement,  could  not  potentially  be  possible 
for  everyone  Its  social  function  did  r  me  to  t ragmen t  than  to  unify  Wealth  operated  as  one 
of  the  chief  forces  in  the  colonial  impact  >n  the  vualitv  of  the  Vietnamese  village,  from 
these  pressures. 

Tin?  trauttionai  village  could  not  surv  ive  It  continued  to  look  the  same,  at 
least  in  Tonkin  and  Annum,  but  it  became  an  empty  shell,  void  of  any  social 
substance  i:  had  once  had  and  which  iuui  kept  life  constantly  renewed  With 
the  heart  gone  out  of  it.  even  the  apj <earar.ee  of  the  village  was  in  a  pre- 
curiou s  position  .  .  *■ 

"  whars  Controlling  Rebellion 

Thus  imposition  of  alien  regulations  on  \  illage  affairs  and  the  ending  of  political  recruit¬ 
ment  through  lit*  rar;.  examinations  brought  ,>r.  the  disintegration  of  the  traditional  system  of 
politics  m  Viet  Nam.  txcept  for  two  restraining  factors,  this  atrophy  in  patterns  of  authority 


and  political  mobility  might  have  read  ted  in  sustained  violent  protest  prior  to  19-15.  One 
control  was  the  presence  of  the  colonial  administrative  and  police  apparatus;  the  other  was 
the  ineffectiveness  of  a  Vietnamese  elite  in  exploiting  the  potential  for  revolution.  As  has 
already  beer,  emphasized,  administrative  control  was  achieved  with  a  relatively  small  cadre. 
There  was  a  local  militia  of  18,700,  and  a  French  armed  force  increased  from  10,779  in  1937 
to  19,400  Fre  ?hmen  with  about  55,000  additional  local  auxiliaries  in  February  1945.  Also 
there  were  5,100  French  administrators  and  28,000  indigenous  ones  until  March  9,  1945,  for 
the  whole  of  Indochina,  which  at  that  time  had  a  population  of  27  million  persons.  Moreover, 
the  civil  administrative  cadre  had  only  varied  between  4,500  and  5,100  among  the  French,  and 
20,800  and  28,000  for  the  indigenous  officials  over  two  decades. 

Obviously,  this  ratio  of  administrators  to  population  depended  on  a  considerable  degree 
of  political  inactivity,  either  from  compliance  or  apathy.  In  the  absence  of  institutionalized 
political  life,  the  only  major  outbursts  of  rebelliousness  prior  to  the  Japanese  intervention 
had  been  within  the  capacity  of  the  colonial  administration  to  quell.  But  their  success  in  put¬ 
ting  down  the  Nghe  An  revolt  and  the  VNQDD  uprising  in  Tonkin  was  also  due  to  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  Vietnamese  revolutionaries  Their  leadership  did  not  have  a  broadly  structured 
base  of  operations  because  of  a  very  limited  capacity  for  revolutionary  organization.  The 
simple  lack  of  a  cadre  of  organizers  was  one  of  the  limits  but. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  1930-31  "unrest"  was.  .  .a  cleavage  be- 
.  sen  the  programs  put  forward  by  the  more  (and  prematurely)  active  po¬ 
litical  leaders  of  the  new  generation  and  the  dissatisfaction  and  sporadic 
uprisings  in  the  rural  areas;  in  other  words  bet.veen  the  modernized  ideas 
and  approaches  of  the  former  and  the  traditional  tempo  of  the  latter. « 

Overcoming  this  cleavage  between  the  modem  elites  created  by  the  colonial  education 
and  economy  and  the  more  thin  «0  percer.t  of  the  population  living  in  the  vestigial  remains 
of  the  traditional  Vietnamese  village  was  the  primary  task  of  revolutionary  politics  in  Viet 
Nam.  This  required  the  social  and  political  reintegration  of  a  society  that  underneath  the 
facade  of  the  colonial  administration  had  become  almost  amorphous.  Because  the  vitality  of 
the  Vietnamese  countryside  had  been  sapped  and  its  ties  with  an  organi  :ig  cultural  force 
greatly  attenuated,  the  leadership  in  this  task  necessarily  had  to  come  from  the  new  but  alien 
elites.  They  had  to  impose  a  structure  that  would  unite  the  village  population  into  a  frame¬ 
work  of  compliance  and  control  if  the  French  were  to  be  prevented  from  restoring  their  rule 
and  a  revolutionary  central  authority  established.  In  north  Viet  Nam,  where  the  Chinese  oc¬ 
cupation  ..clped  to  facilitate  the  course  of  the  August  Revolution,  the  villages  appeared, 

isolated  and  trying  to  live  on  a  closed  economy.  Their  council  of  notables 
had  disappeared,  there  are  no  more  Ly  Truongs,  (i.e.,  traditional  village 
official  who  was  a  sort  of  executive  secretary  of  the  council  of  notables), 
each  village  lives  with  rules  adopted  by  the  strongest  opinion  or  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  remaining  notables. a 

Reorganizing  Village  Social  Structure 

Whether  this  situation  was  mo.  ue  result  ol'  wartime  occupation  and  subsequent  famine 
than  a  continuation  of  the  deterioration  initiated  by  the  effects  of  colonial  rule,  the  conse¬ 
quences  would  appear  to  be  the  same.  The  villages  h.  1  lost  whatever  internal  resilience  they 
once  possessed  a  <i  were  extremely  vuinef  ‘hie  to  the  imposition  of  a  new  structure  of  external 
political  eentr  A  new  hierarchy  could  establish  roots  by  filling  the  gap  created  by  the, 
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breakdown  m  colonial  administration  Seeking  to  p'  oid  the  ephemeral  experience  it  had  had 
in  the  Nghe  An-Ha  Tirh  soviet  in  1930-31.  the  Commurnst-led  Viet  Minh  hoped  to  implant  its 
framework  of  control  by  regrouping  Vietnamese  village  society  according  to  a  new  concept. 
Due  to  the  lack  of  a  wide  s  cial  differentiation  and  the  decay  of  the  customary  hierarchy  of 
village  society,  the  Viet  Minh  promoted  the  organization  of  "-e  village  on  the  basis  of  natural 
groupings.  Thus,  there  were  committees  formed  among  women,  youth,  elderly  persons,  mer¬ 
chants,  militia  veterans,  and  esoecially  the  farmers.® 

Unlike  the  Nghe  An-Ha  Tinh  soviet,  although  building  on  the  experience  of  the  Viet-Bac 
guerrilla  zone,  these  groups  were  organized  in  such  a  way  that  they  went  beyond  being  units 
for  village  action  to  become  mass-participation  organizations.  This  development  reinforced 
their  role  of  restructuring  village  society  by  giving  them  a  meaning  in  the  larger  context  of 
the  tumultuous  events  of  the  August  Revolution.  Each  of  the  village  groups  was  connected 
through  an  elaborate  hierarchy  with  the  Viet  Nam  Cuu  Quoc  Hoi,  or  the  Vietnamese  League  for 
National  Salvation,  known  as  the  Cuu  Quoc,  which  was  theoretically  represented  in  the  central 
committee  of  the  Viet  Minh.  At  the  base  of  the  hierarchy  were  cells  of  from  three  to  five 
members  with  an  elected  chief.  A  village  would  comprise  several  cells  of  the  same  functional 
group,  just  as  would  a  neighborhood  in  the  urban  organization  of  the  Viet  Minh.  'Then  the  un¬ 
derlying  framework  of  the  Cuu  Quoc  called  for  the  cells  to  elect  members  for  the  next  higher 
echelon  in  the  organizational  hierarchy,  a  village  committee,  which  in  turn  would  elect  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  superior  committees.  Tb'-  process  of  democratic  centrism  would  be  continued 
until  the  national  level  of  the  organization  was  reached. 

It  was  largely  because  Vietnamese  society  in  1945  had  become  relatively  amorphous  that 
a  superstructure  of  this  type  enabled  the  Viet  Minh  to  win  recruits  without  having  to  bring 
them  into  the  Communist  Party.  It  provided  an  opportunity  for  participation  and  protest  to 
those  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  social  status  or  their  intangible  cultural  ties.  At 
the  same  time  that  it  was  offering  means  for  a  structured  expression  of  discontent  it  also 
served  to  bridge  the  cleavage  between  the  modern  urban  elites  and  the  distressed  countryside. 
Rather  than  abstract  programs  it  was  an  intricate  organization  that  served  as  this  integrative 
tie. 


The  Viet  Minh  Move  Toward  Central  Control 


This  structure  took  form  gradually.  Soon  after  the  August  Revolution  began,  the  Viet 
Minh  formally  recognized  the  Uy  Ban  Nhan  Dan  (People's  Committees),  which  they  had  urged 
to  be  organized  during  the  days  following  the  seizure  of  power.  A  decree  of  September  2, 
1945,  gave  some  form  to  these  committees  by  prescribing  their  composition  and  the  method 
for  selecting  their  members.  As  the  challenge  of  holding  power  increased,  with  the  influx  of 
the  Chinese  occupation  troops  and  their  sponsorship  of  Vietnamese  exile  nationalists,  the  Viet 
Minh  issued  a  new  decree  on  November  22,  1945.  This  creat'd  the  Uy  Bar  Hanh  ChaDh  (Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committees),  whose  membership  at  the  leve)  .  the  province  and  abote  in  the 
hierarch]’  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Inter  .  While  in  theory  the  Viet  Minh 
had  not  previously  controlled  the  administrative  committees  below  the  provincial  level,  this 
became  an  unacceptable  condition  for  them.  By  o;  #54  of  November  23,  1.945,  a  corps  of 
special  Inquiry  functionaries  was  established  who  were  authorized  to  examine  cur*  regulate 
the  operations  of  die  lower  echelon  administrative  committees. 

This  trend  toward  greater  central  control  over  local  units  of  political  action  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  decree  of  December  30,  1945.  it  appointed  inspectors  of  political  affairs  and  from 
this  momentum  issued  decree  #96  of  June  5,  1946,  which  established  Committees  of 
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Harmonization  charged  with  consolidating  and  unifying  the  structure  of  administration  and 
political  control  that  joined  the  elite  with  the  population  of  the  country.  Before  the  end  of 
1946,  there  was  a  hierarchical  organization  of  control  in  which  regional  committees  supervised 
the  provinces  whose  committees  in  turn  managed  subordinate  district.;  that  were  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  village  activities.  Committees  at  each  of  these  echelons  were  composed  of 
seven  members,  including  the  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary  who  formed  the  per¬ 
manent  commission  for  decision-mailing,  and  members  assigned  for  political,  military,  social, 
and  economic  affairs. 

The  People's  Committees  and  their  successor  were  me  symbol,  as  well  as  the  substance, 
of  governmental  power  u.  he  rural  areas  of  Viet  Nam.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  their  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  in  carrying  out  the  decrees  of  the  revolutionary  government,  raising  taxes, 
creating  local  self-defense  units,  and  making  provisions  for  social  progress  in  mass  educa¬ 
tion  and  welfare.  It  was  the  demonstration  of  the  capacity  to  act  as  a  government  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  Viet  Minh.  Confirmation  of  the  legitimacy  they  sought  required  the  Viet  Minh  to 
fill  the  void  resulting  from  the  dissolution  of  the  colonial  administration.  Yet  more  than  an 
administrative  structure  was  sought  by  the  Viet  Minh.  They  hoped  to  accommodate  political 
interests  sc  as  to  develop  a  structure  of  compliance  and  mobility  as  well  as  execution.  Based 
on  this  objective,  the  decree  of  September  1945  called  for  the  village  committees  to  be  elected 
by  all  persons  abo*e  the  age  of  eighteen.  *6  However,  it  appears  that  their  members  were 
elected  from  within  the  ranks  of  the  Viet  Minh  or  else  appointed,  although  the  evidence  is 
limited.  In  one  village  in  the  Mekong  Delta  south  of  Saigon, 

.  .  the  Viet  Minh  party  members  elected  six  members  to  their  Uy  Ban  Hanh 
Chanh  (Administrative  Committee) .  The  committee  chairman  and  his  as¬ 
sistant  were  brothers  from  a  relatively  well-to-do  family;  the  other  four 
members  were  tenant  farmers.  When  the  French  re-occupied  Indochina  in 
January  1946  and  reestablished  the  colonial  administration  the  Viet  Minh 
committee  sbanded  and  the  traditional  village  Council  was  reinstated.  *7 

Although  this  makes  it  appear  that  the  village  was  open  to  control  of  the  strongest  external 
force,  there  was  a  lively  contention  for  advantage  internally.  The  village  "was  split  in  its 
sympathies,  and  accusations  of  being  pro-French  or  pro- Viet  Minh  were  common.  Those 
identified  as  pro-French— usually  big  iano  owners  and  members  of  the  village  Council— were 
likely  victims  of  periodic  punitive  Viet  Minh  raids  on  the  village  at  night. "  <8  These  observa¬ 
tions  indicate  that  there  were  economically  privileged  persons  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
conflict  in  this  village.  The  significance  of  this  divisiveness  would  seem  to  be  that  respect 
for  traditional  position  ar  1  institutions  had  given  way  to  a  scramble  for  advantage  that  bore 
little  relation  to  larger  issues.  While 

.  .  .the  village  councillors  were  particularly  susceptible  to  accusations  of 
being  pro- French  or  pro-Viet  Minh  and  from  time  to  time  some  of  'hem 
were  forced  to  Gee  the  village,  . . .  several  villagers  contend  that  the  con¬ 
fusing  war  years  provided  an  opportunity  for  unscrupulous  members  of  the 
council  to  exploit  their  authority  and  it  was  widely  known  that  one  village 
official  was  guilty  of  having  extorted  money  from  villages  by  threatening 
to  denounce  them  to  the  Viet  Minh. 4® 

By  contrast,  another  village  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  in  Ha  Tien  province  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Thailand,  had  a  slightly  different  experience.  In  this  case,  the  village  committee  was 
appointed  by  a  Viet  Minh  political  inspector,  Nguyen  Van  Tay,  on  September  14,  1945,  before 
the  French  reoccupation  of  the  south.  The  committee's  membership  consisted  of  three 
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representatives  from  the  Advanced  Guard  Youth,  three  from  the  Indochinese  Communist 
Party,  and  three  from  the  "workers."  Unlike  the  previous  example,  it  was  continuity  rather 
than  conflict  which  was  the  goal  of  the  Viet  Mirth  in  this  Ha  Tien  village.  They  allied  with  the 
communal  council  by  choosing  three  of  its  members  from  among  the  former  notables  well 
versed  in  village  affairs  to  advise  the  Uy  Ban  Hanh  Chanh.  5<>  Moreover,  emphasis  on  tradi¬ 
tional  continuity  was  indicated  by  the  Viet  Minh's  assigning  to  the  police  chief  on  the  village 
committee  the  duties  involved  in  the  village  religious  cult  that  had  been  performed  by  the  Huong 
Hao  in  former  times.51 


Development  of  Viet  Minn  Political  Cadres 

For  all  their  striking  dissimilarities,  these  two  example'  demonstrate  that  village  com¬ 
mittees  were  creations  of  the  Viet  Mink  rather  than  popularly  elected  bodies.  But  their  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  southernmost  areas  of  Viet  Nam  where  the  Communist  organization  was  suffering 
its  most  severe  blows  showed  another  important  characteristic .  The  Viet  Minh  possessed  a 
cadre  with  which  to  extend  its  influence  over  wide  areas  of  the  Vietnamese  countryside.  Yet 
in  the  absence  of  spontaneous  local  organizations  this  meant  that  the  stricture  of  revolution  in 
Viet  Nam  would  have  to  be  imposed  from  the  top  down  by  an  active  and  politically  conscious 
elite.  However,  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  cadres  would  sub¬ 
stantially  restrict  the  momentum  cf  the  revolution.  The  Viet  Minh  were  thoroughly  aware  that 
"one  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  present  movement  lies  in  the  lack  of  cadres."  Among  the 
revolutionaries, 

. .  .first  cf  all  it  is  the  cadres,  who  are  the  vanguard  elements  devoting  them¬ 
selves  actively  to  the  work  of  propaganda  aiid  organization,  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  leading  the  masses  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  Government  and 
the  Party,  and  to  serving  as  good  examples  for  the  people,  k 

Obviously,  a  h.gh  priority  was  placed  on  developing  additional  cadres.  But  in  fulfilling 
this  objective  the  Viet  Minh  were  faced  with  a  complication  arising  from  the  colonial  back¬ 
ground  of  Vietnamese  society'.  There  was  a  contradiction  in  that 

The  great  majority  of  cadres,  schooled  by  the  revolutionary  struggle,  are 
loyaJ,  eager,  and  skillful  elements  with  a  good  political  background,  end  a 
fair  degree  of  organization,  but  most  cf  them  have  a  poor  educational  level 
...  .On  the  other  hand ,  the  technicians  and  intellectuals  who  formerly  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  French  Universities  liave  a  certain  cultural  level  but  know 
little  about  psolitics . 

As  has  been  seen  from  the  days  of  the  VNQDD  in  1930-31,  there  were  those  among  the  edu¬ 
cated  who  did  know  so  me  tiling  about  politics.  Although  the  educated  frequently  did  not  side 
with  the  Communists,  it  was  in  the  competition  for  their  loyalties  that  the  Viet  Minh  excelled 
in  the  Augu  Revolution . 

Beyond  success  in  winning  the  loyalties  of  the  educated,  the  task  of  developing  revolu¬ 
tionary  power  was  twofold.  The  size  of  the  trained  elite  they  had  won  was  small,  but  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  routine  administration  and  the  expansion  of  the  revolutionary  structure  depended 
upon  its  consolidation.  To  Truong  Ohinh  a  more  pressing  limitation  was  the  low  level  of  po¬ 
litical  awareness,  not  only  among  the  educated  but  throughout  Vietnamese  society.  In  a 
rhetorical  query  he  asked,  ". .  .have  the  imperialists  ever  thought  of  educating  the  Vietnamese 
people  to  study  or  go  into  politics ?  Their  sole  concern  was  the  formation  of  a  class  of  young 
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Vietnamese  intellectuals  who  would  serve  them  merely  as  tools.”  .  .  .  si  Without  political 
sensitivity,  the  disruption  in  the  countryside  would  be  turned  to  narrow  advantage,  a?  was 
shown  in  the  two  contrasting  cases  of  villages  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  instead  of  the  consolidation 
of  control.  In  the  absence  of  political  consciousness,  the  cadre  which  the  Viet  Minh  had  in 
large  part  recruited  from  the  colonial  regime  would  view  its  role  in  bureaucratic  terms. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  crucial  dimensions  of  revolutionary  success  for  the  Viet  Mini)  was  its 
capacity  for  political  mobilization  of  the  mass  of  the  Vietnamese  population.  In  turn,  this 
depended  on  the  energies  of  a  politically  shrewd  cadre  in  establishing  a  structure  of  participa¬ 
tion  and  control  to  overcome  the  cleavage  which  had  separated  the  modern  elite  of  Viet  Nam 
from  its  village  society. 


Mil itaty'  Organizations  Boost  Po'  ^ical  Development 

Ironically,  it  was  the  demands  created  by  military  preparation  and  operations  which 
eventually  offered  the  greatest  stimulus  to  political  mobilization.  Through  the  physical  mobi¬ 
lization  of  villagers  into  the  nascent  Viet  Minh  armed  force,  the  coordination  of  local  guerrilla 
efforts  of  village  self-defense  units,  and  the  organization  of  propaganda  "nits,  the  capacity  of 
this  structure  was  tested.  Without  the  military  threat  posed  by  the  French  reoccupation,  the 
Viet  Minh  would  have  had  to  devise  other  forms  of  participation  and  psychological  motivation 
for  the  politics1  mobilization  of  the  village  population.  Moreover,  as  the  military  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Viet  Minh  increased,  efforts  were  made  to  expand  its  local  organizational  capa¬ 
city.  'This  resulted  in  the  creation  of  resistance  committees  or  lly  Ban  Khang  Chien  during 
the  second  half  of  1946.  The  purpose  of  these  committees  was  to  provide  local  liaison  for  the 
armed  forces  as  a  source  of  supplies,  support  for  mobile  combat  units,  reporting  on  the  po¬ 
litical  and  military  situation  in  its  locality,  ar  1  furnishing  combatants  for  the  regular  forces 
in  addition  to  organizing  local  auto-defense  troops  and  maintaining  local  security . 

Although  the  Uy  Ban  Khang  Chien  were  supposedly  subordinate  to  the  administrative  com¬ 
mittees,  a  rivalry  developed  during  the  initial  phases  of  the  resistance  war  between  ‘he  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  leaders  which  meant  that  this  organizational  relationship  did  not  work  out  in 
practice.  Therefore,  by  a  decree  ot  October  1,  1947,  these  organisms  were  unified  into  a 
single  entity  which  was  then  to  be  known  as  Uy  Ban  Khang  Chien  Hanh  Chanh  (UBKCHC)  and 
was  to  be  organized  from  the  village  to  the  national  level  in  a  hierarchy  of  control  and  execu¬ 
tion.  At  the  village  and  district  levels,  the  military  members  of  the  committee  would  be 
representative  of  the  oopular  militia,  and  at  the  province  and  above  members  of  the  regular 
army  would  hold  this  position. 

Such  was  the  political-military  structure  with  which  the  Viet  Minh  entered  into  the  con¬ 
flict  with  the  French.  Its  great  attribute  was  that  it  allowed  for  decentralization  in  initiative 
compatible  with  centralization  in  control.  Through  it  a  bridge  was  laid  from  the  urban  areas, 
which  were  the  focus  of  the  struggle  in  the  August  Revolution,  to  the  countryside  where  the 
resistance  war  would  be  fought.  Without  the  careful  preparation  of  this  structure,  the  Viet 
Minli  could  not  have  immediately  launched  and  sustained  guerrilla  warfare.  Without  the  elab¬ 
oration  of  this  structure  and  its  effectiveness  in  mobilizing  the  Vietnamese  rural  population, 
a  level  of  warfare  sufficient  to  cause  the  French  withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam  could  not  have 
been  attained.  Certainly  there  was  a  greater  opportunity  to  implant  such  a  structure  north  of 
the  sixteenth  parallel  because  of  the  absence  of  the  French  until  March  6,  1946,  and  because  of 
avoiding  warfare  there  for  almost  nine  months  after  the  French  returned.  The  freedom  that 
the  Viet  Minh  enjoyed  until  the  spring  of  1946  was  due  to  the  extended  Chinese  occupation. 
Whether  the  Chinese  financial  demands  made  the  price  too  great  cannot  be  easily  determined. 

It  seems  clear  that,  given  their  revolutionary  goals,  the  Viet  Minh  had  no  choice.  Undoubtedly 
they  were  glad  to  gain  a  political  foothold  no  matter  what  the  price. 
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CHAPTER  6 


FRENCH  RESPONSE  TO  THE  VIETNAMESE  REVOLUiION:  POLITICAL  COMMUNITY 
VS.  MILITARY  REOCCUPATION,  MARCH-DECEM BER  1946 


CONFLICTING  FRENCH  VIEWS  CONCERNING 
REOCCUPATION  OF  NORTH  VIET  NAM 

The  political  power  that  the  Vietnamese  revolutionaries  1  been  able  to  develop  north  of 
of  the  sixteenth  parallel  curing  the  Chinese  occupation  presented  the  French  with  a  challenge 
they  had  not  faced  in  the  south.  With  the  signing  of  the  Sino- French  Treaty  of  February  28, 
1946,  and  the  agreement  of  the  Chinese  to  withdraw  their  troops.  Use  issue  of  Viet  Mirth  power 
confronted  them.  The  way  was  now  open  for  the  French  to  return  to  north  Viet  Nam.  But 
long  before  the  signing  of  the  treaty  two  sharply  opposing  views  developed  within  official 
French  circles  over  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  this  reoccnpation.  One  view  was  that  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Viet  Minh  leading  to  a  formal  accord  were  a  vital  prerequisite.  Otherwise, 
it  was  argued,  strong  resistance  would  be  encountered.  The  Viet  Minh  would  take  to  the 
maquis,  preventing  the  reinstallation  of  French  sovereignty. 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  Gen.  Philippe  Leclere,  a  hero  of  the  liberation  of  France,  who 
had  been  appointed  Supreme  Commander  of  French  Troops  in  the  Far  East.  >  However,  his 
views  were  regarded  as  a  "capitulation''  by  his  immediate  superior,  the  de  Gaulle-appointed 
High  Commissioner  for  Indochina,  Adm.  Georges  Thierry  d’Argenlieu.  t  As  the  admiral  inter¬ 
preted  his  mission,  recceupation  came  first,  with  negotiations  of  an  unspecified  nature  to  fol¬ 
low  at  a  later  date.  Before  their  views  could  reach  a  showdown  the  situation  was  radically 
altered  by  the  resignation  of  General  de  Gaulle  on  January  20,  1946,  and  the  return  of  party 
government  to  French  politics. 


French  Statement  Regarding  Limited  Vietnamese  Sell -Government 

Until  this  time,  there  had  been  little  opposition  to  d'Argenlieu's  operating  on  the  basis  of 
a  declaration  issued  by  the  French  government  on  March  24,  1945.  This  statement,  while  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  Indochina  was  to  enjoy  freedom  in  keeping  with  its  stage  of  evolution  and  ca¬ 
pacities,  obviously  held  those  capacities  in  low1  regard.  It  provided  a  framework  for  only  the 
most  limited  self-government,  and  even  that  was  to  be  dominated  by  a  French-appointed  gov¬ 
ernor  general  .  The  crux  of  the  declaration  was  that  'The  Indochinese  Federation  shall  form 
with  France  and  the  other  parts  of  the  community  a  'F’rench  Union'  the  interests  of  which 
abroad  shall  be  represented  by  France.  Indochina  shall  enjoy  within  that  union  liberty  of  its 


But  when  these  words  were  written  there  was  no  French  Union  nor  an  Indochinese  Federa¬ 
tion.  There  was  also  little  reason  for  Vietnamese  political  activists  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  a  part  in  shaping  either  ol  these  institutions.  This  could  be  concluded  from  the 
guarded  phrase  that  'The  statute  of  Indochina  .  .  .  will  be  put  into  final  form  after  consultation 
with  the  qualified  agencies  of  liberated  Indochina.  "«  Moreover  this  declaration  was  based  on 
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I 

principles  formulated  at  a  conference  on  postwar  colonial  problems  held  in  Brazzaville  in  I 

early  1944,  The  final  communique  of  this  meeting  had  stated  in  part  that  I 

the  aims  of  the  work  of  civilization  which  France  ie  accomplishing  in  her 
possessions  exclude  any  idea  of  autonomy  and  any  posmbility  of  development 
outside  the  French  Empire  hi,.?.  The  attainment  of  "self-government”  in 
the  colonies,  even  in  the  most  distant  future,  must  be  excluded.  5 

The  irrelevance  of  the  subsequent  March  24,  1945,  declaration  o  the  developing  political  j 

realities  in  Viet  Nam  was  not  primarily  due  to  these  abstractions  formulated  in  the  wartime  j 

isolation  of  Brazzaville.  Also,  it  seems  clear  that  the  statement  on  the  future  stasis  of  Indo-  : 

china  had  not  been  issued  because  of  desire  for  a  program  to  deal  with  indigenous  political  ! 

movements  in  France's  principal  Far  Eastern  possession.  Rather,  the  declaration  had  been 
made  in  anticipation  of  the  hostile  ideas  of  international  trusteeship  that  General  de  Gaulle  felt 

were  likely  to  be  submitted  the  following  month  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  for  the  ort  j 

nization  of  the  United  Nations.  $ 

The  French  leader's  fears  were  not  idle  ones,  for  in  a  press  conference  aboard  the  USS 
Quincy  on  February  23,  1945,  on  his  return  from  Yalta,  President  Roosevelt  had  told  a  re¬ 
porter  of  his  concern  for  the  future  of  Indochina:  ! 

The  first  thing  I  asked  Chiang  was,  "Do  you  want  Indo-China 7"  ...  He  said, 

"It's  no  help  to  us.  We  don't  want  it.  They  are  not  Chinese.  They  would  not 
assimilate  into  the  Chinese  people."  .  .  .  With  the  Indochinese,  there  is  a 
feeling  they  ought  to  be  independent  but  are  not  ready  for  it.  I  suggested  at  the 
time,  to  Chiang,  that  Indochina  be  set  up  under  a  trusteeship— have  a  French¬ 
man,  one  or  two  Indochinese,  and  a  Chinese  and  a  Russian  because  they  are 
on  the  coast,  and  maybe  a  Filipino  and  an  American— to  educate  them  for  self- 
government.  It  took  fifty  years  for  us  to  do  it  in  the  Philippines.  '< 

The  fears  of  trusteeship  stemming  from  these  remarks  and  the  urgency  it  engendered  in 
Trench  political  plans  for  the  future  of  Indochina  were  dissip.  d  by  two  events.  One  was  the 
death  of  President  Roosevelt  in  April  1945.  The  other  was  the  resolution  of  the  "non-self- 
governing  territories"  problem  at  San  Francisco.  But  with  this  pressure  removed,  the  re¬ 
finement  of  a  political  program  in  response  to  the  situation  in  Viet  Nam  was  not  forthcom  ,g. 

However,  direct  contact  was  established  with  Vietnamese  xiles  in  south  China  throe,,. .  the 
French  military  mission  headed  by  Jean  Sainteny.  Among  his  tasks  was  the  preparation  for 
the  French  return  to  Indochina.  Yet  this  was  plainly  conceived  as  an  administrative  and  oper¬ 
ational  problem  rather  than  as  a  political  one.  Ironically,  this  approach  v  as  to  be  complicate  d 
by  the  Viet  Minh  leaders  with  whom  Sainteny  was  in  contact.  Their  proclamation  ot  an  inde¬ 
pendent  government  and  the  development  of  revolutionary  pow^r  in  Viet  Nam  probably  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  in  the  spring  of  1945. 

By  contrast,  the  fragmented  and  uncertain  French  approach  to  the  future  was  easily  per¬ 
ceived.  Ther  lack  of  preparation  was  apparent  in  the  fact  that  a  governor-general  for  Indo¬ 
china,  Admiral  d'Argenlieu,  was  not  appointed  until  the  Japanese  were  capitulating.  More¬ 
over,  d'Argenliou  was  judged  a  poor  choice,  since  he  had  no  experience  in  Asia  and  was  not  by 
choice  a  naval  officer  but  had  been  a  Carmelite  monk  before  the  war.  *  In  addition  to  haphaz¬ 
ardness  in  choosing  its  leadership,  there  seemed  little  or  no  coordination  among  the  various 
French  agencies  concerned  with  the  reoccupation.  For  example,  when  Jean  Sainteny  returned 
to  Paris  from  Kunming  in  July  1945  he  found  the  Ministry  of  Colonies  indifferent  to  his  mis¬ 
sion.  The  ministry's  attention  was  focused  on  Calcutta  where  its  own  mission  was  wailing  to 
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return  to  Indochina.  9  Of  great  conseq”ence  to  the  French  regaining  their  position  was  the 
absence  of  French  armed  forces  in  the  Far  East,  a  oouJ'Mon  which  resulted  in  the  Chinese  and 
British  occupation  of  the  two  halves  of  Viet  Nam.  This  obtlacle  to  French  reoccupation 
yielded  political  advantages  to  the  Viet  Minh,  mowing  them  to  expose  the  gap  between  France’s 
postwar  political  goals  for  Indochina  and  their  capacity  to  a<  Sieve  thpTn. 


Viet  Minh  Reaction  to  French  Position 

As  far  as  the  Communists  in  Viet  Nam  were  concerned,  the  French  declaration  of 
March  24,  1945,  was  a  cynical  act.  In  their  view, 

It  was  only  after  the  French  surrender  in  Indochina  [March  9,  1945]  that  the 
de  Gaulle  government  agreed  to  issue  the  Proclamation  recognizing  the  auton¬ 
omy  of  Indochina.  This  hypocritical  proclamation  was,  for  the  Indochinese 
peoples,  as  stupid  as  it  was  ridiculous  because  it  was  published  just  at  the 
time  when  the  French  had  no  more  authority  in  Indochina.  io 

Although  their  public  pronouncements  attacked  the  French  and  asserted  the  independence  of 
Viet  Nam,  the  Viet  Minh  quietly  sought  an  accommodation  with  France.  This  trend  had  dated 
from  July  1945,  when  a  Viet  Minh  aide-memoire  was  passed  through  an  OSS  intermediary. 

The  document  demanded  that  its  proposals  for  independence  to  be  "announced  and  observed  by 
the  French  in  their  future  policies  in  French  Indochina, "h  Key  to  their  demands  was  that  "In¬ 
dependence.  .  .  be  given  to  this  country  in  a  minimum  of  five  years  and  a  maximum  of  ten  " 
Moreover,  the  Viet  Minh  said  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  a  French  governor  until  inde¬ 
pendence  was  granted. 

In  retrospect,  these  demands  are  so  modest  as  to  appear  fantastic  and  to  question  the 
authenticity  of  the  aide-memoire.  r'ould  the  Viet  Minh  at  one  time  really  have  been  willing  to 
settle  for  gradual  Independence?  .  t  these  demands  were  formulated  well  before  the  air 
drops  of  weapons  to  the  Viet  Minh,  the  sudden  capitulation  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  seizing  of 
Hanoi  during  the  August  Revolution.  What  they  demonstrate  is  that  France  was  not  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  position  of  the  Viet  Minh  while  their  demands  were  still  modest.  From 
this  perspective  the  absence  of  a  policy  closely  related  to  the  political  reality  in  Viet  Nam  was 
a  striking  liability. 

Jean  Sainteny  did  not  have  the  luxury  of  hindsight  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Viet  Minh 
for  the  French  reoccupation  of  north  Viet  Nam.  He  did  not  even  have  the  benefit  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  superior,  the  governor-general  of  Indochina,  in  these  negotiations.  In  carrying 
the  burden  of  the  discussions  with  the  Viet  Minh  from  the  summer  of  1945  through  the  signing 
of  the  accords  for  the  reoccupation  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  December  1946, 

Sainteny  did  have  the  important  asset  of  continuity,  however.  He  had  been  In  touch  with  Ho 
Chi  Minh  as  early  as  July  1945,  through  the  intermediary  of  l.aune  Gordon,  a  Canadian  busi¬ 
nessman  who  had  been  trapped  in  wartime  Indochina,  it  Although  Sainteny  did  not  meet  Ho 
until  after  the  August  Revolution  in  Hanoi,  he  did  send  a  French  mission  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Viet  Minh.  During  the  autumn  of  1945,  Sainteny  had  periodic  meetings  with  the  Viet 
Minh  leader,  but  due  to  the  Viet  Minh's  preoccupation  with  the  Chinese  and  the  exile  national¬ 
ists  these  meetings  accomplished  little.  Not  until  Jamary  1946,  after  Viet  Minh  elections  and 
the  beginning  of  serious  bargaining  on  the  Sino-French  Treaty,  did  Sainteny 's  talks  with  Ho 
reach  a  meaningful  stage. 
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One  of  the  surprising  aspects  of  these  negotiations  was  Sainteny's  discoveiy  that  Ho  relt 
he  needed  the  support  of  the  French  to  maintain  his  power  and  to  neutralize  his  opposition. 
These  adversaries  included  not  only  the  exile  nationalists  hut  also  a  vehement  group  of  five 
men  who  formed  the  Tong  Bo  (Direction  Committee),  of  the  Viet  Minh.  In  Sainteny's  view  the 
Tong  Bo  closely  controlled  the  actions  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Their  overriding  concern  was  sym¬ 
bolized  for  the  French  representative  by  the  propaganda  slogans  they  had  plastered  through¬ 
out  Hanoi  which  read,  "Independence  or  Death."  By  contrast,  Ho's  approach  is  pictured  as 
being  one  of  realistic  moderation.  Although  he  was  no  less  deeply  committed  to  independence, 
the  Viet  Minh  leader  did  not  demand  it  immediately  or  unconditionally.  13 

Explanations  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  December  1946  place  much  emphasis  on 
Ho's  inability  to  secure  sufficient  concessions  from  the  French  to  placate  the  Tong  Bo  extrem¬ 
ists.  14  Whether  Ho  found  it  convenient  to  strike  a  moderate  pose  and  thus  use  the  extremism 
of  his  colleagues  as  a  lever  has  not  become  clear.  What  is  apparent  is  that  the  middle  ground 
position  became  less  and  less  tenable  during  the  course  of  1946,  and  the  French  position  be¬ 
came  progressively  more  intransigent.  Without  any  meaningful  response  to  their  expectations 
of  independence,  the  Viet  Minh  became  increasingly  aggressive.  This  polarization  of  posi¬ 
tions  led  to  a  confrontation  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Viet  Minh. 

In  the  first  months  of  1946,  Ho  Chi  Minh  showed  himself  as  well  aware  of  the  Viet  Minh's 
limitations  in  strength  and  as  eager  to  avoid  a  violent  test  of  wills.  Although  the  discussions 
concerning  the  ^rench  reoccupation  were  protracted,  they  were  not  conducted  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  crisis.  It  was  not  until  the  signing  of  the  Sino-French  Treaty  on  February  28,  1946, 
that  an  accord  with  the  Viet  Minh  became  a  matter  of  priority.  A  week  before,  on  February  16, 
the  basis  for  an  accord  had  already  been  established  through  Ho  Chi  Minh's  declaration  of 
w^at  Sainteny  felt  were  not  unacceptable  condition  .  15  The  task  remained  to  convince  Paris 
of  their  utility. 

Attempts  at  Vietnamese  -French  Accord 

Genera]  Leclerc,  whose  task  was  to  achieve  the  military  reoccupation  ot  north  Viet  Nam, 
considered  an  accord  with  the  Viet  Minh  to  be  indispensable.  His  first  responsibility  was  for 
the  approximately  30,000  French  citizens  north  of  the  sixteenth  parallel.  Without  adequate 
protection,  they  were  in  effect  the  hostage  of  the  Viet  Minh.  A  nunc  fundamental  considera¬ 
tion  was  the  potential  for  protracted  resistance  by  the  Viet  Minh  armed  forces.  II  such  a 
conflict  had  broken  out  the  only  partially  disarmed  Japanese  troops  and  the  Chinese  occupation 
trooos  could  not  have  been  expected  to  remain  on  the  sidelines.  Given  his  pacification  mis¬ 
sion  in  south  Viet  Nam,  Leclerc  could  only  spare  20,000  men  for  the  reoccupation  o:  the  north 
In  this  task  the  French  general  fully  appreciated  that  if  the  almost  200,000  armed  men  of 
three  nationalities  in  the  north  were  to  oppose  him,  the  ten  to  one  ratio  against  his  troops 
could  lead  to  their  destruc  ion  In  his  postmortem  report,  I.eclere  observed  th  "if  we  had 
found  a  land  risen  up  aga1  .at  us  or  simply  in  disorder,  we  could  obviously  haw  landed  at 
Haiphong,  hut —  I  affirm  categorically-  the  reconquest  of  Tonkin  even  in  part,  would  have  been 
impossible.1  Moreover,  the  bloody  encounter  with  the  Chinese  garrison  at  Haiphong,  which 
the  French  experienced  u;mn  arrival  on  Marco  6,  strengthened  Leclere's  view  that,  "despite 
the  accords  of  Chungking  we  arc  certain  that  in  case  there  had.  been  serious  combs’  w.lh  the 
Vietnamese,  th”  Chinese  would  have  immediately  exploited  these  difficulties  in  order  to  pre  ¬ 
vent  us  from  reoccupy  mg  Tonkin. 

The  possibilities  ot  negoti.r -si  accord  with  t>’-‘  Viet  Minh  concerning  i  (occupation  wore 
vasth  increased  with  the  resignation  of  the  do  Gau..e  government  at  the  end  ot  January  !  946. 
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With  the  return  of  party  government  the  Socialist  Marius  Mouiet  took  the  place  of  Jacques 
Soustelle  as  Miniate'-  of  Ove*  ~eas  France.  This  removed  the  principal  source  of  strength  in 
Admiral  d'Argenlieu's  program  to  reoccupy  the  north  without  conditions  and  to  circumscribe 
the  power  of  the  Viet  Minh  in  the  process.  General  Leclerc  did  not  neglect  this  sudden  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  dispatched  General  Valluy  on  a  mission  to  Paris  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
negotiations  and  to  underscore  their  urgency.  After  the  first  week  in  March  the  tides  would 
make  deep-draft  French  troopship  landings  at  Haiphong  harbor  an  impossibility.  The  r  xi 
for  a  timely  conclusion  to  the  diplomatic  bargaining  with  the  Chinese  and  a  resolution  of  the 
issues  with  the  Viet  Minh  was  grasped  thoroughly  in  Paris.  But  Leclerc’s  sue  ess  tn  per¬ 
suading  the  authorities  in  France  to  his  views  merely  provoked  Admiral  d'Argeniieu  to  ir 
creased  efforts  On  February  13,  1946,  the  admiral  departed  for  Paris  to  argue  his  own  case. 
Ironically,  this  left  General  Leclerc  as  acting  governor -general  of  Indochina,  H 

The  day  following  d’Argenlieu's  departure,  General  Leclerc  telegraphed  Paris  informing 
them  of  his  belief  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  extent  of  "pronouncing  immediately  the 
word  'independence,'  "  In  an  accord  with  the  Viet  Minh  i»  This  word  became  such  an  emo¬ 
tional  and  political  obstacle  that  it  proved  to  be  a  key  stumbling  block  in  French  efforts  to  de¬ 
fine  a  stable  relationship  with  Viet  Nam.  Both  in  the  problems  of  reoccupation  and  in  the 
negotiations  In  the  years  which  followed,  the  word  "independence''  came  to  imply  a  complete 
and  decisive  break  with  p,  evious  political  patterns.  The  French  refused  to  use  it  until  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Chinese  recognition  of  the  Viet  Minh  in  1950  made  it  mandatory. 

The  possibility  of  using  the  word  "independence"  while  at  the  same  iime  devising  subtle 
techniques  for  preserving  the  substance  of  French  influence  seems  not  to  have  been  considered 
This  would  have  required  a  more  specific  political  program  than  the  Frerch  had  formulated. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  program  they  found  it  necessary  to  construct  ad  hoc  solutions  with  the 
Viet  Minh  under  the  crose-pressure  of  competing  French  political  cliques.  These  pressures 
did  not  allow  for  a  careful  definition  of  French  interests  in  response  to  the  conditions  in  Viet 
Nam  and,  lacking  such  a  definition,  France  moved  toward  an  armed  conflict  that  was  defi¬ 
nitely  not  in  its  interest. 

Paradoxically,  it  appears  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  more  concerned  with  the  word  "indepen¬ 
dence"  than  with  its  substance.  As  he  told  the  French  journalist  Jean -Michel  Hertrich  in 
1945,  "France  and  Viet  Nam  concluded  a  marriage  a  long  time  ago.  The  marriage  has  not 
always  been  happy,  but  we  are  not  interested  in  breaking  it  . Ho  put  it  more  specifica.lv 
to  Jean  Sainteny  when  he  said,  "If  we  want  to  administer  ourselves  and  if  I  ask  you  to  with¬ 
draw  your  administrators,  by  contrast,  I  need  your  professors,  your  engineers,  and  your  capi¬ 
tal  in  order  to  build  a  strong  and  independent  Viet  Nam. "Jt 

Accords  of  March  6,  1 94_fi 

By  February  IS,  1946,  the  French  had  defined  the  formula  for  the  best  solution  that 
Leclerc  could  secure  in  his  bargaining  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  Et  called  for  France  to  recognize 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  as,  "A  Free  'kate  in  the  iidochinrse  Feders  :on  and  in  the  French 
Union. This  arrangement  was  much  more  qualified  than  Ho  had  expected  and,  consequently, 
he  would  not  agree  to  it.  .Although  Ho  wished  to  continue  conferring,  hoping  for  a  better  for  ¬ 
mula,  he  did  take  some  of  the  actions  which  Sainteny  considers  prerequisite  to  an  accord  A 
coalition  government  was  formed  by  the  National  Asse~*Mv  in  its  first  session  since  >he  elec¬ 
tions  of  January  1945  At  this  point,  Sainteny  let  it  be  known  that  the  French  had  gone  as  far 
toward  an  accord  as  they  would  go  It  was  imperative  that  the  French  ships  onto-  Haiphong 
harbor  between  March  5  and  7.  If  by  this  time  there  had  been  no  agreement,  the  French 


relief  troops  would  have  to  disembark,  aware  of  the  consequences  for  the  French  hostages  in 
Hanoi  and  for  the  political  future  of  the  Viet  Minh,  A  little  before  sunrise  on  the  morning  of 
March  6,  as  the  French  flotilla  was  making  its  preparation  r  a  landing,  Hoang  Minh  Giam, 
a  close  confidant  of  the  Viet  Minh  leader,  came  to  Sair.teny’s  residence  to  notify  him  that 
President  Ho  was  ready  to  accept  his  conditions. 

Out  of  this  test  of  wills  came  a  statement  of  accords  about  which  Ho  Chi  Minh  declared  to 
Sainteny,  ",  .  .  it  is  you  who  have  won;  you  know  very  well  that  I  wanted  much  more  tnan  that  — 
well,  I  understand  also  that  one  cannot  have  everything  in  a  day.  ”23  The  conclusion  that 
Sainteny  had  won  was  only  relative  If  the  March  6  accords  did  nut  recognize  the  independence 
which  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  declared  Viet  Nam  to  have  on  September  2,  1945,  they  did  bring  the 
recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  government.  It  sanctioned  the  existence  the  parliament, 
treasury,  and— most  important  of  all— the  Viet  Minh  army.  Three  other  key'  points  bearing  on 
the  future  ot  the  Viet  Minh  in  the  accord  were:  first,  concerning  the  unification  of  Viet  Nam, 
"the  French  government  binds  itself  to  carry  out  the  decisions  taken  by  the  population  through 
a  referendum.  "  In  addition  to  this  opening  for  the  potentially  peaceful  extension  of  their 
power  throughout  Viet  Nam;  second,  the  Viet  Minh  also  received  a  French  commitment  to 
future  negotiations.  These  discussions  were  to  bear  "on  the  diplomatic  relations  of  Viet  Nam 
with  foreign  states;  the  future  status  of  Indo-China;  and  French  economic  and  cultural  inter¬ 
ests  in  Vietnam.  "2* 

Perhaps  the  accords'  most  substantial  and  immediate  advantage  to  the  Viet  Minh  was  the 
third  key  point— an  annex  dealing  with  the  military  aspects  of  the  French  reoccupation  and  the 
disarmament  of  the  Japanese.  This  document  defined  the  relief  forces  for  Viet  Nam  north  of 
the  sixteenth  parallel  as  consisting  of  1U.G00  Viet  Minh  and  15,000  French  forces,  including 
those  troops  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Japanese  or  who  had  escaped  and  returned  from 
China.  These  forces  were  to  be  placed  under  FYench  command  with  Vietnamese  representa¬ 
tion,  but  the  French  elements  were  to  be  divided  into  three  categories:  fa)  units  guarding 
Japanese  prisoners  who  would  be  repatriated  within  ten  months  or  before,  if  all  prisoners  had 
been  evacuated;  (b)  units  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  a  fifth  of  whom  were 
to  be  relieved  by  the  Vietnamese  army  every  year  until  at  the  end  of  five  years  their  mission 
would  be  terminated;  (c )  units  charged  with  the  defense  of  air  and  naval  bases  the  length  of 
whose  mission  was  to  be  determined  by  conference. 

Unlike  their  counterparts  in  the  south,  who  never  had  a  chance  to  negotiate  with  the  French 
and  who  v  -re  forced  into  guerrilla  warfare  when  pub!  buildings  were  taken  over  in  Saigon, 
the  Viet  Mmh  in  the  north  were  assured  of  a  sanction  against  an  overpowering  buildup  of 
French  troops  and  a  tenuous  commitment  to  their  withdrawal  within  five  years.  While  this 
agreement  facilitated  the  military  reins tallation  of  France  in  north  Viet  Nam,  it  did  not  allow 
unquestioned  predominance  of  Trench  strength  in  the  area.  The  Viet  Minh  had  at  least  25,000 
men  under  arms  at  the  time,  although  they  were  committing  less  than  half  of  the  n  to  French 
operational  control  The  maintenance  of  this  favorable  balance  of  forces  was  theoretic 
guaranteed  by  the  French  c-r cement  to  limit  their  forces  to  15,000  men  French  troop 
strength  was  also  limited  because  of  the  lack  of  fresh  replacements  for  their  prewar  contin¬ 
gents  still  in  the  north.  The  Viet  Minh  were  under  no  restraint  to  limit  their  forces  by  re¬ 
cruitment  ard  training  As  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  French  were  not  going 
to  twnr  beyond  the  March  6  agreement  to  define  anas  of  Vietnamese  political  autonomy,  the 
Viet  Minh  doubled  its  armed  force  from  its  early  1946  strength 
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Significance  of  Accords 

The  political  turmoil  which  ensued  during  1916  tended  to  obscure  the  meaningful  character 
of  the  March  6  accords.  These  agreements  resolved  the  thorny  problem  of  tie  French  reoc- 
eupation  without  resort  to  violence,  inis  led  to  a  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  occupation  and  the 
repatriation  of  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese.  If  these  measures  eliminated  important  resources  for 
the  expansion  of  the  \iet  Minh  armed  forces,  the  precise  limitation  on  French  military  strength 
tended  to  balance  the  advantages.  The  recognition  ol  the  Viet  Minh  government  was  restricted 
by  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  revolutionary  power  it  had  been  able  tc  develop.  At  the  sine 
time,  the  accords  provided  an  avenue  for  the  expansion  of  the  Viet  Minh's  power  through  bar 
gaining  rather  than  forcing  them  into  protracted  political  conflict. 

As  a  whole,  the  provisions  of  tue  accords  were  an  effective  political  response  to  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  still  in  its  formative  stage.  They  institutionalized  the  power  already  de¬ 
veloped  and  they  offered  the  creation  of  new  political  ine'itu'-ons  through  which  that  power 
could  be  increased.  Above  all,  they  established  a  precedent  and  a  framework  for  dealing  with 
a  revolutionary  elite  which  was  aware  of  the  limitations  to  its  strength  and  of  the  problems  of 
developing  more  power. 

Of  even  greater  significance  were  the  questions  that  the  March  6  accords  did  not  resolve. 
France's  desire  to  preserve  her  position  in  Indochina  remained  stronger  than  her  military 
capacity  to  achieve  this  goal.  But  this  desire  was  also  greater  than  France's  political  ingenu¬ 
ity  to  create  institutions  by  which  they  could  channel  the  strength  of  the  Viet  Minh  witiwut 
provoking  them  to  general  warfare.  Th*a  was  a  orollary  of  the  tenuous  character  of  Fr«mh 
interests  in  Indochina  and  the  lack  of  decision  concerning  how  to  secure  them  throug:  political 
relations  with  the  Vietnamese.  Largely  because  Indochina  was  its  most  pressing  colonial 
problem,  France  felt  compelled  to  transform  its  empire  into  an  institution  with  more  legiti¬ 
macy  in  the  postwar  ^  rid.  Thus  Indochina  created  the  French  I'nion.  Because  Viet  Nam  was 
the  most  pressing  pr  iblem  within  Indochina,  the  French  felt  obliged  to  remold  Vietnamese  am¬ 
bitions  by  an  institution  which  would  .allow  them  to  maintain  their  influence  among  contiguous 
dependencies  with  quite  different  levels  of  politic  '  development  Thus  Viet  Nam  created  the 
Indochinese  Federation. 

Whether  the  Viet  M.nh  could  have  been  prevented  from  eventually  undertaking  warfare  by 
political  action  alone  in  :  n  opt  n  qi  estion  More  to  the  point  is  the  fact  that  in  1946  the  Viet 
Minh  had  a  level  of  political  and  military  power  that  was  more  easily  dealt  with  than  at  any 
other  moment  it  seems  that  the  Viet  Mmh  were  not  anxious  to  launch  warfare  agr.inst  the 
French  unless  their  alternatives  were  Mocked.  Ho  Chi  Vinh'r.  willingness  tc  spend  four 
months  in  futile  bargaining  in  France  at  the  crucial  [Hunt  in  the  Viet  Minh's  revolutionary  de¬ 
velopment— from  June  through  September  1946  — seems  clearly  to  have  demonstrated  this  atti- 
tudi  . 


THE  ABS.FNC  F  OF  FRENCH  IDEAS  vOR  POLITICAL  COMMUNITY  WITH  Vil.T  NAM 

1  ne  various  reactions  tv'  the  March  6  accords  clearly  defined  the  position*  of  the  parties 
to  the  \  :et  Nam  conflict.  For  General  Lee l ore.  the  French  military  reeonquest  of  the  north 
had  not  boon  a  realistic  option.  "We  never  intend,  '  Imioch  an  armed  conquest  of  North  Indo¬ 
china.  The  Cochin  Chinese  experience  demonstrate*!  that  o  accomplish  that,  we  wtaild  need 
forces  much  stronger  than  those  which  w<  mw  nave,  was  i. eel  ore's  analysis  of  the  results 
Moreover,  "At  the  pr<  sent  time,  "  he  said,  "there  is  no  question  of  inqs'sing  ourselves  >u  force 
•m  masses  who  desire  evolution  and  inn*  cation  '  tl  The  accords  elearlt  bore  the  stamp  of 
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Leclerc's  perspective.  They  had  been  reached  under  the  coercive  force  of  military  power  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  armed  clash  and  defining  means  for  future  agreement.  While  the 
Leclerc  position  was  based  straightforwardly  on  the  objective  reality  which  faced  the  French, 
the  Vietnamese  point  of  view  was  more  complex. 

The  March  6  accords  were  a  "Vietnamese  Brest-Litovsk,"  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  explained  in 
an  emotional  speech  to  a  Hanoi  Crowd  of  100,000.  He  told  them  that  the  truce  with  the  Germans 
had  been  to  stop  their  invasion  of  Russia  so  that  the  Soviets  could  reinforce  their  army  and 
their  political  power.  "We  have  especially  negotiated  in  order  to  protect  and  reinforce  our 
political,  military,  and  economic  position,"  said  the  Viet  Minh  military  leader.  Moreover, 

Giap  asserted,  the  alternative  to  negotiation  was  a  long-term  resistance  for  which  the  Viet 
Minh  was  not  then  prepared.  Furthermore, 

...  at  certain  points  where  the  revolutionary  movement  is  not  very  deep 
many  people  have  not  taken  it  ver>  riously,  and  if  we  iiad  orolonged  the 
resistance,  there  would  have  been  a  eouapse  in  certain  sectors  or  a  loss 
of  fighting  spirit.  In  continuing  the  military  struggle,  we  would  have  lc3t 
our  forces  and  gradually  our  soil.  We  would  have  only  been  able  to  hold 
several  regions.  .  .  . 

Then  Giap  criticized  the  agreement  because  >t  did  not  contain  the  importan;  word  ’'indepen¬ 
dence.'1  He  stated,  "they  do  not  see  that  th<  'ndepender.ee  of  a  country  results  om  objective 
conditions  and  that  it  our  struggle  to  obtain  U,  there  are  moments  when  it  is  necessary  to  be 
firm  and  others  when  it  is  necessary  to  be  pliant -"2*> 

It  was  Ho  Chi  Minh  who  cieated  the  strongest  reaction  at  the  public  meeting  to  explain  the 
Franco- Vietnamese  accords.  He  pointed  out  that  Vi  *  Nam  had  been  independent  since  August 
1945,  but  that  no  country  had  recognized  them  diplomatically.  The  March  6  accords,  he  rea¬ 
soned,  opened  the  way  for  international  recognition,  hile  thev  limited  the  French  military 
strength  in  north  Viet  '-’am  to  15.000  for  only  five  years'  duration.  However,  it  was  on  the 
basis  of  his  personal  prestige  that  the  Vietnamese  leader  sought  to  c.  och  all  arguments,  "I, 

Ho  Chi  Minh,  1  hswe  alwtyc  led  you  along  the  path  of  liberty,  I  have  fought  all  my  life  for  the 
Independence  of  the  Fatherland.  You  know  tha*  i  would  prefer  death  to  selling  out  the  country. 

I  swear  to  you  tha*  f  have  rot  sole  you  out.  "2’ 


Trend-  ward  Conflict 

If  the  March  C<  accords  were  to  the  Viet  Minh  a  Brest-Litovsk,  they  were  regarded  ac  a 
Munich  by  wouniral  d’Argeniieu  and  those  of  a  GauL-st  orientation  in  the  French  circles  in 
Indochina.  Although  in  public  the  French  governor-general  approved  and  .raised  the  accords, 
his  attitude  in  private  was  vehemently  different.  On  March  8,  less  than  a  week  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  consultations  in  Paris,  d’Argenlieu  told  General  Valley,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Leclerc  to  inform  him  of  the  details  of  the  French  landing  at  Hatphc-ng,  '!  am  amazed,  yes, 
General,  that's  the  word,  (  am  amazed  that  France  has  in  Indochina  such  a  fine  expeditionary 
force,  and  that  it3  chiefs  prefer  to  negotiate  rather  than  to  fight  .  .  .  "2#  D'Argenlieu  matched 
these  fighting  words  with  action,  but  this  also  took  the  form  of  negotiation*.  The  purpose  of 
his  bargaining  was  emph  tic  ally  not  to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the  Viet  Minh,  The 
admiral's  initiatives  were  designed  to  circumscribe  the  Viet  Minh  and  to  check  eir  ability 
to  attain  their  pmds. 
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The  first  indication  of  this  tread  was  the  suitemset  by  the  French  commissioner-  for  Co- 
ehinchina,  Jean  Cedilie,  the'  the  March  3  accords  did  not  apply  srtith  of  the  sixteenth  parallel. 
Although  this  was  quickly  disavowed  by  General  Tec ’em.  Vo  .N'auye;:  Giap  ordered  the  troops 
in  Nani  Bo  to  continue  their  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  French.  Secondly,  Dr.  Nguyen  Vac 
Thinh  was  elected  president  of  the  provisional  government  of  the  Republic  ol  Cochinchina  or. 
March  26,  1946,  by  the  reconstituted  -oraion  of  the  Colonial  Count:!  which  had  ruled  the  south 
before  the  war.  While  tm s  act  did  not  have  any  validity  until  recognized  by  France,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  separsTst  movement  that  woui-„  hr-  d'Argenlieu 's  counterweight  to  the  Viet 
Minh.  23 

The  negotiations  called  for  in  the  March  ?  seconds  were  set  in  motion  by  a  communique 
signed  by  Admit »l  A'Argenlieu  sad  Bo  Chi  Minh  on  board  the  governor  general’s  flagship  an¬ 
chored  of.  the  coast  northwest  of  Hanoi  ou  March  24,  1946.  This  announced  a  preparatory  con¬ 
ference  tc  b>£  ht.d  at  Da  La t,  a  mount  art  resort  in  southern  Viet  Nam,  isring  the  beginning  cf 
April.  It  wou-.i  conclude  its  discussions  in  time  for  a  Vietnamese  delegation  to  be  dispatched 
to  VTu»a  before  the  eua  of  May  for  ’’official  definitive  discussions.  "#  This  Da  Lat  conference 
gave  the  v'm  ivladi  an  occasion  to  demonstrate  the  broad  nationalist  base  they  had  been  able  to 
establish  by  their  championing'  of  Vietnamese  independence.  Its  delegation  was  led  by  Nguyen 
Tuong  Turn,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  a  ret!  a  leader  of  the  VNQD.D,  Although  it  included  two 
high-ranking  party  leaders,  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  and  Duong  Bach  Mai,  the  bulk  of  the  delegates 
were  nonpoiilicai  specialists  in  financial  and  technical  problems.  The  composition  of  the  Viet 
Minh  delegation  sl-o  probably  reileecec  their  belief  that  little  of  consequence  could  be  decided 
before  the  departure  of  another  dc’sgauon  for  Paris. 

The  key  issue  ai  Da  Lat  was  the  question  of  the  unity  of  Viet  Nam.  In  order  to  undercut 
the  emerging  French  maneuver  to  proclaim  the  independence  of  Cochinchina,  the  Viet  Minh 
get  an  unauthorized  delegation  into  Du  Lat  from  the  south  to  support  the  position  of  unity  of 
Viet  Nan  .  This  group  mcluded  Pham  Ngoc  Thaeh,  who  had  come  to  political  promts  :n  e  with 
the  Advanced  Guard  Youth,  and  Nguyen  Van  Sam,  a  non-Coxnmunisrt  journalist  who  was  later 
assassinated  by  the  Viet  Minh.  Although  the  Nam  Bo  representatives  did  not  help  the  cause  of 
unity,  the  Viet  Minh  delegation  continued  adamant  in  attacking  this  fundamental  question. 
Meanwhile,  the  Fren.  h  delegation  of  teehnif’ai  experts  was  concerned  with  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  future  discussions  on  such  problems  as  customs  regulations,  economic  development, 
and  the  role  of  the  French  language  in  Vietnamese  education.  Moreover,  France  was  not  to  be 
budged  easily  on  the  question  of  Cochinchina.  E  was  here  that  it  had  its  major  chance  to  pre¬ 
serve  what  it  had  built  up  in  Indochina, 

The  French  delegation  at  Da  Lat  argued  that  there  w:  re  objective  reasons  for  the  autonomy 
of  the  south  of  Viet  Nam.  In  their  view,  no  natural  unity  existed  between  the  south  and  the 
northern  Tonkin  Delta,  which  was  considered  to  be  geographically  a  part  of  the  high  plateau  of 
Yunnan  and  Kw'angsi.  The  French  also  pointed  out  that  prior  to  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Vietnamese  had  not  come  into  Cochinchina.  They  also  asserted  that  it  was  the  French  who  had 
seen  the  great  possibilities  for  the  future  development  of  the  area  and  had  invested  capital 
there.  As  far  as  the  d’Ai  genlieu  administration  was  concerned,  France  would  not  tolerate  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  Viet  Nam  that  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  "Cochinchinese." 
Yet  virtually  the  only  people  feeling  a  ’  Cochinchinese"  identity  were  those  who  had  profited 
from  the  French  presence  to  become  wealthy  landholders,  to  gain  a  French  education,  and  to 
receive  French  citizenship. 

The  Indochinese  Federation,  which  had  come  closer  to  reality  by  the  March  6  accords, 
would  also  piovide  a  convenient  means  of  recognizing  the  autonomy  of  Cochinchina.  From. 
d’AffeenUea’a  perspccive,  this  federation  would  be  useful  in  cheeking  the  spread  of  the  Viet 


Minfc's  political  strength.  He  idcstifiea  the  source  of  thsir  power  is  nationalism,  a  pervasive 
force  WTitofc  he  feared  would  not  only  overrun  Ccchinchlaa  but  aioo  th.?  neighboring  states  of 
Cambodia  arts  Isos,  The  Viet  Mini:  political  dri-«  was  equated  with  the  physical  expansion 
over  the  ceniurif '»  of  the  Vietnamese  -southward  from  die  Tonkin  t/eita  and  with  their  military 
forays  viiis-twarti  to  the  countries  on  their  border. 

The  tide  of  Vietnamese  expansions  was  at  its  height  when  the  french  intervened  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  France's  peaceful  occupation  of  Lacs  and  Cambodia  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  it  large  measure  to  the  protection  they  gu&rscteed  against  Vietnamese  ‘'espsacifioRisas.' 
Moreover,  their  fragmentation  of  Viet  Nam  into  tosee  ‘countries,"  with  one  of  them,  Cochin- 
china,  being  made  a  French  colony,  was.  designee  to  restrict  the  unity  which  the  Vistaames-: 
had  painfully  achieved.  This  colonial  :X>Iicy  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  regional  and  local 
forces  which  were  latent  in  Vietnamese  society.  The  revolted  unary  fervor  which  the  Vsot 
Mirth  had  generated  now  threatened  to  overcome  these  parochial  tendencies.  Tn  x espouse,  the 
French  were  arguing  through  d'Argenlieu'a  propaganda  that  nationalism  to  general,  aad  Viet¬ 
namese  nationalism  in  particular’,  was  an  outmoded  nineteenth  -century  doctrine  which  toe 
French  were  justified  in  opposing.  Their  purpose  was  avowed  to  he  that  of  providing  the 
benefits  of  the  modern  world  to  the  people  of  Indochina  without  toe  complications  of  politics. 

Rather  than  to  channel  tlti,  energies  of  the  Viet  Minh  so  that  they  might  have  oeen  dissi¬ 
pated  by  the  enormity  of  the  task  of  developing  revolutionary  power,  the  admiral 's  policy  was 
to  meet  them  head  op.  In  retrospect  due  adaxnascy  of  the  opposition  to  the  Viet  Minh  appears 
to  have  won  for  the  Commurist-ied  independence  movement  more  adherents  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  expected.  Since  nationalism  in  Viet  Nam  waa  essentially  an  anti-French  re¬ 
action  rather  thru  a  defined  positive  force,  a  policy  of  intransigence  gave  it  ir.creai.ed  sub¬ 
stance  ml  purpose.  The  paradoxical  nature  of  general  and  parochial  trends  is  Vietnamese 
politics  in  1046  were  summarized  by  General  Leclerc's  political  adviser.  Paul  Mas.  In  a 
conversation  with  the  governor  genera!  he  offered  the  view  that  if  the  admiral  tried  to  divide 
Viet  Nam  there  would  be  a  strong  trend  towards  unity ,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he-  tried  to  unite 
Viet  Nam  he  could  expect  a  vigorous  regionalism  and  parochialism. 

The  views  of  the  governo-  general  in  Indochina  reflected  the-  feelings  of  the  colonial  in¬ 
terests  there  and  the  French-oriented  Vietnamese  elite  in  the  south,  rather  than  those  of  die 
Ministry  of  Overseas  France  (the  former  Ministry  of  Colonies;  or  the  French  Parliament.  In 
feet,  it  was  the  unsettled  political  situation  within  France  tollowing  the  resignation  of  de 
Gaulle  and  the  defeat  of  toe  proposed  constitution  on  May  5,  1S46,  that  permitted  Admiral 
d'Argenlieu  so  much  latitude.  It  was  this  condition  that  allowed  factions  to  develop  within  the 
French  administration  in  Indochina  over  a  policy  of  concessions  versus  one  of  force.  Sensing 
that  these  circumstances  might  rlso  lead  to  his  being  checked  again,  as  on  March  6,  the 
governor  general  wanted  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  autonomy  of  Cochinchina  before  the  Viet 
Minh  delegation  left  for  Paris  at  the  end  of  May.  But  this  required  the  ratification  of  the  par¬ 
liament  and  the  backing  of  the  Ministry  of  Overseas  France.  At  that  moment  France  hr.d  no 
parliament  and  was  caught  up  in  an  election  fever.  Moreover,  Marius  Moutet,  the  Minister  of 
Overseas  France,  was  campaigning  in  his  ’  ''me  district  and  was  in  no  position  to  respond  to 
d'Argenlieu 's  proposals  even  if  he  had  wanted  to  do  so.  si 


Recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Cochinchina 

Frustrated  in  his  designs  to  restrict  the  Viet  Minh  through  established  procedures,  Ad¬ 
miral  d'Argenlieu  took  it  on  his  own  initiative  to  recognize  the  Republic  of  Cochinchina  as  a 
"free  state  having  its  own  government,  parliament,  army  and  finances,  being  a  part  of  the 
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SndocUaese  Federation  and  the  French  Union. "32  when  this  government  was  formally  pro- 
d aimed  In  Saigon  mi  June  1,  1946,  two-thirds  of  the  audience  at  'he  ceremony  were,  according 
to  vi  observer,  French  military  and  civilians . K  Their  overatteadance  emphasized  that  the 
Cochiiichiaeae  Republic  wsa  apolitical  force  founded  on  seme  8,000  large  landholders,  ap¬ 
proximately  1.500  Vietnamese  with  French  citizenship,  and  about  15,292  resident  Frenchmen, 
all  living  in  south  Viet  Nam.  *4  A ’  Argenlieu  had  now  checkmated  Leclerc's  move  of  March  6. 
They  had  both  recognized  autonomous  governments  at  either  end  of  Viet  Nam.  Moreover, 
each  of  these  governments  was  to  have  a  surprising  capacity  for  endurance— surprising,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  widely  expected  that  ihe  Viet  Minh  would  be  crushed  militarily,  and  because  the 
Associated  State  of  Viet  Nam  which  grew  out  of  the  Cochinchinese  Republic  was  through!  sure 
to  fail  from  lack  of  popular  support. 


These  two  governments  demonstrated  some  fundamental  aspects  of  the  revolution  in  Viet 
Nam.  The  fact  that  unrepresentative  leadership  elites  could  remain  in  authority  in  south  Viet 
Nam  was  another  indication  that  there  was  not  a.  broad  popular  uprising  throughout  Viet  Nam. 
Rut  the  inability  of  military  force  to  eliminate  the  politically  sophisticated  and  purposeful 
Communist  elite  was  evidence  that  there  was  much  more  to  the  revolution  than  the  protest  of 
a  discontented  bourgeoisie  and  the  intellectuals  At  the  outset,  neither  of  tfceBe  groups  was 
able  to  predominate  anti  the  majority  of  die  population  remained  unaffected.  Yet,  beyond  the 
complexity  of  these  characteristics,  it  3eeras  clear  that  an  institutionalization  of  political 
forces  by  French -initiated  measures  caul-'  have  been  possible  during  1946. 

In  the  absence  of  these  institutions,  the  contending  elites  launched  a  violent  competition  to 
achieve  political  power .  In  this  conflict,  the  po*. nation  could  not  remain  unaffected.  They 
were  the  object  of  the  competition  in  which  the  goal  was  a  new  structure  of  political  power.  In¬ 
evitably,  there  y  j  a  strong  French  opinion  */hich  did  not  believe  that  a  thwarted  elite  could 
crest  >  a  hill  -scale  revolution,  for  this  would  require  a  political  mobilization  of  the  Vietnamese 
population  at  a  magnitude  that  had  never  before  been  approached.  Moreover,  France  had  in 
Viet  Nam,  especially  in  the  south,  an  elite  through  which  it  seemed  possible  to  maintain  their 
influence.  A  measured  response  to  the  convulsion  in  Viet  Nam  could  have  been  devised  by  the 
French.  They  could  have  created  institutions  granting  power  to  indigenous  elites  and  permit¬ 
ting  them  opportunities  for  political  mobilization  on  French  terms.  But  this  appeared  to  be 
unnecessary  and  the  institutions  seemed  enormously  difficult  to  construct.  For  this  miscal¬ 
culation  France  was  to  pay  a  dear  price.  Yet,  as  her  officials  approached  the  pressures  in 
Viet  Nam,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  Interested  in  dealing  with  them  In  ways  that  could  be  useful 
to  France  by  institutionalizing  the  revolutionary  process  that  had  already  been  set  in  motion. 


The  Fontainebleau  Conference 


The  opportunity  for  the  French  to  respond  to  the  Vietnamese  revolution  by  devising  new 
political  instituti ms  came  In  the  summer  of  1946.  The  "official  definitive  negotiations," 
called  for  by  the  Ho-d'Argenlieu  communique  of  March  24,  did  not  commence  for  more  than  a 
month  after  the  Viet  Minh  delegation  arrived  in  France.  This  delay  was  caused  by  the  politi¬ 
cal  instability  out  of  which  the  Fourth  French  Republic  was  being  created.  It  was  oot  until 
July  6  that  the  confe-ooce  began  at  the  palace  at  Fontainebleau.  From  the  outset,  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  discussion  was  significantly  different  from  that  of  the  Da  Lai  meeting.  The 
delegation  was  almost  delusively  composed  of  high-ranking  Viet  Minh  leaders,  headed  by  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  In  the  opening  remarks,  Pham  Van  Dong,  Ho's  chief  lieutenant,  vehemently  attacked 
the  policies  of  Admiral  d'.Xrgenlieu.  He  directed  his  protest  against  the  formation  of  the 
Cochinchineoe  Republic  and  the  military  occupation  of  the  central  Viet  Nam  plateau  which  had 
taken  place  during  June . « 
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Before  the  discussion  had  gone  very  far,  d'Argenlieu  posed  ano‘  .•  embarrassing  problem. 
He  called  a  second  Da  Lat  conference  to  which  he  invited  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Coehmchina,  as 
well  as  observers  from  southern  central  Viet  Nam  (below  the  sixteenth  parallel)  and  from  the 
ethnic  minorities .  Their  purpose  was  to  examine  the  problems  involved  in  the  formation  of 
the  Indochinese  Federation.  The  conference  was  announced  on  July  25,  to  be  convoked  on 
August  1,  and  it  immediately  had  its  effect  cn  the  deliberations  at  Fontainebleau.  Pham  Van 
Dong  emphasized  that  the  proposed  meeting  at  Da  Lat  called  into  question  the  purpose  of  the 
Fontainebleau  conference.  He  wondered  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  suspend  the  discussions  in 
France  until  the  ambiguity  between  the  two  conferences  had  been  resolved.  *6  The  tense  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  conference  was  heightened  further  after  an  ambush  of  F rent')  troops  by  the  Viet 
Minh  in  the  north  Viet  Nan  town  of  Bac  Ninb  on  August  4,  in  which  12  French  soldiers  were 
killed  and  41  wounded,  37 

Despite  these  tensions,  the  negotiations  dragged  on  through  August  and  into  the  first  weeks 
of  September,  with  the  status  of  southern  Viet  Nam  being  the  intractable  point  of  the  discus¬ 
sions.  Finally,  on  the  night  of  September  9-10,  1946,  a  modus  vivendi  was  drafted  which  was 
a  last  effort  at  conciliation,  but  rather  than  resolving  fundamental  issues  it  discussed  second¬ 
ary  problems  withrrt  agreement  on  fundamentals.  For  example,  French  nationals  were  to  be 
given  preference  in  the  employment  of  technicians  and  advisers  by  the  Viet  Minh  government. 
Schools  in  Viet  Nam  would  follow  French  programs.  Viet  Nam  was  to  form  a  customs  union 
with  the  Indochinese  Federation.  A  commission  was  to  be  established  to  study  postal,  tele¬ 
graph,  and  telephone  communications  between  Viet  Nam  and  the  rest  of  the  states  of  Indochina, 
All  of  these  clauses,  however,  were  conditional  ones.  They  depended  on  what  Viet  Nam  was 
to  become  politically.  On  this  point  there  was  an  agreement  to  disagree,  but  at  a  later  date  38 

The  story  of  the  Fontainebleau  negotiations  tells  much  more  about  French  colonial  poli  ¬ 
cies  and  domestic  politics  than  it  does  about  revolution  in  Viet  Nam.  More  than  two  months 
of  intense  wrangling  yielded  inconclusive  results  which  are  best  summarized  in  the  last  article 
of  the  modus  vivendi.  In  it  France  and  the  Viet  Minh, 

eeree  to  seek  together  the  conclusion  of  special  agreements  on  ail  qu«^.tions 
which  may  arise,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  friendly  relations  and  prepare 
the  way  for  a  general  final  treaty.  The  negotiations  will  be  resumed  to  this 
end  as  soon  as  possible  and  at  the  latest  ..  January  1947 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  almo  :  unbelievabU  'bat  the  French  and  the  Viet  Minh  were  discussing 
problems  of  telephone  communicatieus  just  three  months  h  .  c  their  armed  confrontation  in 
the  streets  of  Hanoi .  But  the  unreality  of  this  modus  vivendi  was  forceful  evidence  that  two 
months  of  hard  bargaining  had  not  given  the  French  any  clearer  conception  of  how  they  might 
come  to  terms  with  the  revolu.  in  i  'iet  Nam.  Lacking  a  consensus  within  their  own  circles, 
the  French  sought  to  defer  the  question. 


Conclusion  of  C onference 

When  the  final  draft  of  the  modus  vivendi  was  considered  on  the  morning  of  September  10, 
Pharr  Van  Dong  demanded  that  the  agreement  include  the  date  and  the  modalities  for  a  refer¬ 
endum  on  the  status  of  Cochinchina,  as  was  called  for  in  the  March  6  accords.  He  asserted 
th  it  the  Vietnamese  delegation  would  not  sign  the  document  if  it  did  not  contain  these  details.3* 
This  reluctance  was  based  on  the  Vietnamese  delegation's  fear  of  repercussions  in  Hanoi  for 
having  signed  a  modus  vivendi  without  receiving  the  least  assurances  of  their  independence  and 
unity.  If  such  was  the  overriding  concern  of  PSam  Van  Dong,  there  were  other  considerations 
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which  Ho  Chi  Midi  thought  primary.  He  did  not  want  to  return  to  Viet  Nam  emptybanded.  He 
felt  that  without  some  ?  -t  of  tangible  sbred  of  hope  that  the  French  would  fulfill  the  March  6 
accords  there  would  be  no  means  of.  stopping  those  within  the  Viet  Minh  who  wanted  to  launch 
an  all-out  fight  for  independence. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  allowed  the  Viet  Minh  delegation,  with  Pham  Van  Dong  at  its  head,  to  leave 
Paris  for  Hanoi.  But  within  a  day  after  their  departure  he  had  signed  a  modus  vivendi  lacking 
the  conditions  that  Pham  Van  Dong  had  demanded.  This  was  not  done  without  substantial  mis¬ 
givings  by  the  Viet  Minh  leader,  who  commented  on  his  decision  by  saying,  ’1  have  just  signed 
my  death  warrant. ”*»  Moreover,  he  pleaded  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  statement  would  make 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assuage  the  emotions  of  the  Viet  Minh  leadership.  To  Jean 
Sainteny,  who  haa  come  to  France  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Fontainebleau  conference,  he 
pleaded,  "Don't  let  me  leave  this  way;  arm  me  against  those  who  seek  to  surpass  me.  You 
will  not  regret  it."*i  Prophetically,  he  covered  his  disappointment  over  the  meager  results  of 
his  negotiation  with  the  assertion  that,  "If  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  fight  we  shall  fight.  You 
will  kill  ten  of  our  men,  but  we  will  kill  one  of  yours  and  it  is  you  who  will  finish  by  wearing 
yourself  out." <2 


VIET  MINH  PREPARE  FOR  A  SHOWDOWN  WITH  FRANCE 

Since  the  first  indication  that  the  d'Argenlieu  clique  was  not  going  to  give  a  very  broad 
interpretation  to  the  March  6  accords,  the  Viet  Minh  had  been  preparing  for  the  military  show¬ 
down  that  thei”  negotiators  sought  to  avoid.  One  of  their  immediate  concerns  was  that  southern 
Viet  Nam  not  be  controlled  by  the  French  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  through 
lack  of  political  and  guerrilla  activity  to  oppose  them.  Thus,  the  smoldering  remains  of  the 
.August  Revolution  in  the  south  were  fanned  to  a  new  intensity.  By  contrast,  there  was  no  sig¬ 
nificant  military  provocation  north  of  the  sixteenth  parallel,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bac  Ninh 
ambush  in  early  August.  This,  it  was  felt,  would  have  prejudiced  the  outcome  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  at  Da  Lat  and  Fontainebleau.  However,  upon  the  departure  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  for  France 
at  the  end  of  May,  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  who  then  became  the  most  potent  leader  in  the  country, 
began  to  build  up  the  Viet  Minh  armed  forces  in  the  north.  His  gozd  was  to  be  prepared  for 
whatever  contingencies  the  breakdown  in  negotiations  might  bring. 


Guerrilla  Terror  Begins 

Meanwhile,  the  guerrilla  action  south  of  the  sixteenth  parallel  was  being  directed  toward 
eliminating  the  village-level  social  and  administrative  leadership  where  there  were  Viet  Minh 
forces  to  carry  out  this  terror  Where  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  French  convoys  and 
installations  were  ambushed.  In  these  operations,  the  southern  guerrilla  forces  were  limited 
by  two  1  ey  factors.  First,  there  was  a  divisiveness  In  the  Nam  Bo  command  which  stemmed 
from  the  Viet  Minh's  continuing  reliance  on  the  Cao  Dai,  Hoa  Hao,  and  Binh  Xuyen  forces- 
Secondly,  the  relative  paucity  of  the  Viet  Minh's  men  and  equipment,  as  compared  v-ith  their 
resources  in  the  north  and  the  strength  of  the  French  in  the  south,  was  restrictive.  By  the  end 
of  1940,  the  Viet  Minh  had  only  an  estimated  .15,000  men  under  arms  south  of  the  sixteenth 
parallel.  A  substantial  portion  of  them,  estimated  at  5,000  men,  was  located  in  central  Viet 
Nam  between  Da  Nang  and  Nha  Trang,  which  remained  unoccupied  by  the  French.  This  in¬ 
dicates  that  during  the  summer  of  that  year  the  approximately  35,000  1  -ench  troops  com  ”n- 
trated  in  the  Cochinchina  region  In  the  south  were  opposed  by  a  guerrilla  force  of  almost  half 
their  size 
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Despite  severe  losses  in  weapons  and  casualties  inflicted  on  them  by  the  French,  the  Viet 
Minh  Nam  Bo  forces  were  able  to  create  widespread  political  instability.  In  the  rural  areas 
of  the  south  this  was  achieved  through  tne  assassination  and  kidnaping  of  more  than  368  village 
leaders  during  1946.  Shrewdly,  the  Viet  Minh  were  able  to  direct  their  attacks  at  various 
levels  to  take  advantage  of  changing  opportunities.  From  late  August  until  the  cease-fire  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  rrodus  vivendi  went  into  effect  on  October  oO,  they  concentrated  their  attacks  on 
French  posts  and  convoys.  For  example,  there  were  212  attacks  on  posts  in  the  south  during 
October,  but  only  17  in  November.  There  were  84  ambushes  in  tire  month  preceding  the  cease¬ 
fire  and  only  13  following  it.  After  the  cease-fire  the  Viet  Minh  then  shifted  their  intensity  to 
a  policy  of  assassination.  In  the  first  two  weeks  of  November,  17  village  notables  were  killed 
in  the  south  ana  32  were  reported  missing.  Before  the  outbreak  of  general  hostilities,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  48  notables  were  killed. 


The  French  Predicament 

Under  the  terms  of  the  modus  vivendi  cease-fire  the  French  could  not  respond  militarily 
to  these  attacks  on  village  leaders  without  violating  the  agreement.  At  least  this  was  what  the 
Viet  Minh  maintained.  Freed  of  the  threat  of  reprisal  and  with  the  structure  of  rural  society 
weakened  by  its  loss  of  leaderhip,  the  Viet  Minh  would  be  able  to  expand  their  own  political 
framework.  Although  the  French  intransigence  over  the  modus  vi.endt  had  predictably 
strengthened  the  determination  of  the  Viet  Minh,  ironically,  it  had  not  benefited  the  Cochin- 
chinese  Republic.  Because  of  their  effective  tactics  of  infiltration  and  subversion,  the  Viet 
Minh  could  continue  to  extend  their  political  influence  in  the  south  even  when  the  French  tried 
to  check  them  militarily.  The  French  predicament  became  increasingl>  ck^r. 

In  their  policy  of  postponing  negotiations,  they  were  caught  between  the  self-imposed 
a  an  ^ons  against  a  military  response  to  the  Viet  Minh  on  the  one  hand  and  the  expansion  of  the 
independence  movement's  influence  by  means  of  political  violence  on  the  other.  The  delay  in 
negotiating  seen. :1  certain  to  give  the  Viet  Minh  time  to  increase  their  strength,  which  would 
In  turn  make  their  demands  for  concessions  more  extensive  and  forceful.  Since  the  French 
position  already  allowed  for  very  little  flexibility,  the  successful  campaign  of  guerrilla  ter¬ 
rorism  in  the  south  pressed  the  followers  of  Admiral  d'Argenlieu  to  seek  a  showdowr .  In  the 
period  of  diplomatic  inactivity  follow  ng  the  signing  of  “c  modus  vivendi,  d'Argenlieu  chafed 
at  the  restrictions  these  agreements  imposed.  As  the  admiral  began  to  prepare  for  a  co,. 
fronfation  with  the  Viet  Minh,  the  wisdom  of  the  military  development  program  of  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap  became  apparent 

Increase  of  Viet  Minh  Military  rorees 

When  the  Viet  Minh  delegation  departed  for  the  Fontainebleau  conference  the  end  if 
May  1946,  the  armed  forces  at  their  disposal  north  of  the  sixteenth  parallel  lumbered  approxi¬ 
mately  31,000  men.  Although  estimates  ai  ?  conflicting,  it  appears  that  at  this  time  there  were 
approximately  20,000  loosely  organized  guerrilla  forces  in  Cochinchina  and  that  their  number, 
generally  balancing  losses  with  new  recruitment,  was  relatively  stable  during  194o.  Six 
months  later,  as  a  consequence  of  a  rapid  program  of  expansion,  the  Viet  Min!)  had  about 
100,000  men  under  the!:  control  throughout  Viet  Nam  Doubling  their  armed  force  in  that 
short  a  period  of  time  was  obviously  a  spectacular  organizational  achievement  for  the  Viet 
Minh.  Vet  it  did  not  mean  that  they  had  created  a  uniformly  disciplined  and  trained  fighting 
force  There  were,  as  should  have  been  ex,  cted,  strong  regional  variations  in  size  and 
quality . 
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While  force  levels  in  the  far  south  remained  unchanged,  the  greatest  increase  in  military 
strength  occurred  in  north  Viet  N-'m.  where  most  of  the  twofold  increase  in  quantity  was  con¬ 
centrated.  Central  Viet  Nam  in  the  area  of  Quang  Ngai  and  Qui  Vhor  was  another  location  of 
energetic  organizational  activity.  In  this  central  area  it  was  estimated  that  the  Viet  Minh  had 
about  25,000  out  of  65,000  men  who  cf-du  be  termed  regulars  when  the  armed  confronta¬ 
tion  came  in  December  1946.  The  greatest  concentration  of  regulars,  approximately  40,000, 
was  in  Tonkin.  Supplementing  the  regulars  there  were  about  15,000  troops  of  secondary 
quality  in  north  and  central  Viet  Nam  and  about  20,000  poorly  armed  guerrillas  in  Cochin- 
china. 

The  organization  of  such  a  force  was  all  the  more  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  few  of  its 
members  had  received  military  training  before  joining  the  Viet  Minh.  There  were  four 
sources  for  Viet  Minh  forces  with  previous  military  experience.  First,  the  most  loyal  and 
seasoned  of  them  all  were  ’he  veteran  Viet  Minh  guerrillas,  numbering  a  maximum  of  5,000 
persons.  They  had  been  organized  by  Vo  NguyenG:ap  and  Chu  VanTan  ir.  the  mountain  .  ”688  of 
north  Viet  Nam  before  August  1945.  Another  element  in  the  small  nucleus  was  a  group  of  about 
4,000  men  who  had  been  recruited  by  the  Japanese  for  a  volunteer  armed  force  after  March  9, 
1945.  There  was  also  a  gxoup  of  approximately  3,000  men  who  had  served  with  the  French 
Army  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  empire  and  who  had  returned  home  to  join  the  Viet 
Minh.  Of  potential,  but  uncertain,  utility  to  the  Viet  Minh  were  the  24,000  members  of  the 
French-led  militia  force,  the  Garde  Indocliinoise .  They  were  selected  by  the  Viet  Minh  with 
great  care  because  of  their  suspected  psychological  commitment  to  their  old  units.  This  was 
also  the  auitude  toward  the  approximately  55,000  men  who  had  served  with  the  French  colonial 
army  in  Indochina  during  the  Japanese  occupation. 

French  vs  Vietnamese  Troop  Loyalties 

There  is  r.o  accurate  indication  of  how  many  experienced  military  men  joined  the  Viet 
Minh  from  the  Garde  Indochinoise,  oz-  iron,  service  as  regulars  with  the  French  Army.  It 
would  have  required  their  complete  defection,  a  total  of  79,000  men,  in  order  to  have  accounted 
for  the  expansion  of  the  Viet  Minh  armed  forces  without  popular  mobilization.  On  the  basis  of 
fragmentary  nnormaiion  it  seems  that  the  Garde  Indochinoise  veterans  were  more  likely  vol¬ 
unteers  than  were  the  regulars  among  the  Vietnamese  in  the  French  Army.  This  seems  true 
because  army  units  were  conce  .rated  at  certain  key  locations  and  had  a  more  distinctly  mili¬ 
tary  appearance  than  their  rr'liua  counterparts,  At  least  3,100  of  the  55,000  showed  them¬ 
selves  disciplined  enough  to  follow  their  French  officers  into  Chinese  exile  when  the  Japanese 
coup  de  force  occurred.  The  Garde  Indochinoise,  however,  was  scattered  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  in  small  units,  with  few  F rench -command  personnel,  and  with  a  local  paramilitary  rather 
than  military  role.  The  militiamen  made  almost  no  attempt  to  retreat  into  China  or  to  oppose 
the  Japanese. 

Beyond  these  organizational  factors  there  are  other  reasons  why  it  appears  that  there  was 
no  wholesale  transfer  of  loyalties  by  those  Vietnamese  with  French  military  backgrounds.  Not 
only  was  suspicion  of  the  Viet  Minh  a  barrier  but  also  there  was  no  universal  reaction  against 
the  French  regime  in  Viet  Nam.  For  example,  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  fervor  in  the 
summer  of  1946,  Vietnamese  accounted  for  approximately  ‘',300  men  out  of  the  35,000  Trench 
forces  in  Viet  Nam  south  of  the  sixteenth  parallel.  Although  it  Is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  these  6,300  were  part  of  the  55,000  who  had  previously  served  with  the1  French  during 
the  occupation,  it  seems  likely  that  they  were.  This  impression  is  based  on  the  strong  trend 
of  indigenous  cooperation  with  the  colonial  regime  in  the  military  sphere.  During  November 
and  December  1945,  the  French  were  able  to  recruit  an  additional  14,000  Vietnamese,  bringing 


them  into  their  ranks  as  trained  troops  by  June  19-17.  Moreover,  nearly  12,000  partisans 
were  recruited  for  ci/aiuerguerrilla  duty  and  a  'oilitia  of  8,700  was  organized.  Before  the  end 
of  1947,  Vietnamese  troops  composed  two-thirds  ~>f  the  French  forces  south  of  the  sixteenth 
paraJel . 

While  this  French  competition  with  the  Viet  Minh  for  the  loyalties  of  Vietnamese  military 
recruits  yielded  the  best  results  in  the  south,  their  success  was  not  confined  there.  As  a 
consequence  of  their  continued  role  in  the  Indochina  War,  by  the  spring  of  1954,  there  were  al¬ 
most  400,000  Vietnamese  fighting  against  the  Viet  Minh  under  French  leadership.  This  French 
capacity  to  mobilize  substantial  Vietnamese  manpower  for  military  purposes,  at  the  beginning 
as  well  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  suggests  an  important  commentary  on  th<-  revolution  in 
Viet  Nam.  Since  the  military  recruitment  of  the  Viet  Minh  was  a  close  corollary  cf  their  pro¬ 
gram  of  political  mobilization,  they  were  severely  restricted  by  the  continuing  ability  of  the 
French  to  secure  the  support  of  widespread  segments  of  Vietnamese  society.  Although  there 
was  broad  opposition  to  France  in  Viet  Nam  and  there  was  much  deterioration  in  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  social  commitment,  there  were  still  means  of  organizing  political  s*mctures  around 
the  old  colonial  regime.  Though  this  did  not  minimize  the  revolutionary  character  of  Viet¬ 
namese  society,  it  (Ud  mean  that  the  decay  of  the  old  regime  was  not  thorough  and  that  the 
form  of  a  new  order  was  far  from  complete.  This  characteristic  of  revolutionary  politics  in 
Viet  Nam  became  clearer  as  the  two  opponents  worked  to  establish  increasingly  larger  mili¬ 
tary  forces. 


Viet  Minh  Military  Organization 

In  adcc  on  to  the  political  restric  ions  the  Viet  Minh  faced,  there  were  factors  of  internal 
military  organization  which  also  tested  their  capacity  as  a  revolutionary  movement.  Even  had 
there  been  a  mass  defection  of  u.c?  79,000  French -trained  Vietnamese  military  men,  they 
would  not  have  brought  with  them  an  officer  corps  or  a  noncommissioned  officer  corps  suf¬ 
ficient  to  provide  the  encadrement  for  a  fighting  force  of  100,000  men  Moreover,  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  officers,  the  more  privileged  Vietnamese  among  the  French  troops,  who  were 
the  most  committed  to  their  units.  Even  the  existing  Vietnamese  officer  corps  was  too  small 
tor  Viet  Minh  requirements.  Among  the  55,000  Vietnamese  in  the  French  colonial  army  in 
Indochina  less  than  1  percent  were  officers,  27  being  recognized  as  regulars  and  25  as  re¬ 
serves,  while  2,342— about  5  percent  of  the  total— were  noncommissioned  officers. 

in  order  to  meet  their  leadership  requirements,  the  Viet  Minh  established  training  schools 
in  the  town  of  Tong,  northwest  of  Hanoi  in  the  upper  Red  River  valley  on  the  site  of  a  former 
French  base,  and  at  Quang  Ngai  in  central  Viet  Nam.  At  both  of  these  locations,  Japanese  in¬ 
structors  played  an  extremely  important  role.  The  instructors  at  Tong  were  part  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Mukaiyama's  "Japanese  Organism  for  Collaboration  and  .Aid  for  the  Independ¬ 
ence  of  Viet  Nam."  The  300-man  group  at  Quang  Ngai  was  the  same  one  that  had  set  up  arse¬ 
nals  under  the  direction  of  Major  Saito.  It  appears  that  by  the  end  of  1946,  these  two  schools 
had  been  able  to  train  1,500  noncommissioned  officers.  Although  the  number  of  officers 
graduated,  if  any,  is  not  available  it  would  seem  that  it  was  clearly  insufficient  to  meet  the 
Viet  Minh's  leadership  requirements  In  order  to  provide  leadership  for  their  80,000-man 
main  for 'e,  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Viet  Minh  would  have  needed  at  least  10  per 
cent  officers,  or  9,000,  and  about  l«,OO0  noncommissioned  officers,  or  23  percent  of  the.r  total 
strength  There  la  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  they  had  this  level  of  experienced  personnel. 

Thie  situation  placed  an  especially  heavy  burden  on  those  Viet  Minh  military  leaders  who 
had  received  their  training  through  the  channels  of  revolutionary  politics.  Of  the  prominent 
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military  chiefs  of  the  Viet  Minh  at  least  five  had  experience  in  China,  either  at  t-  e  Whampoa 
Military  Academy  or  with  Chinese  Communist  guerrilla  units  Two  of  these  Whampoa  grad¬ 
uates  were  given  special  responsibilities  in  developing  the  Viet  Minh  armed  f  >ree.  One  of 
them,  Nguyen  Son,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  central  Viet  Nam  operational  and  training  com¬ 
mand  at  Quang  N'gai.  There,  with  his  Japanese  colleagues,  he  trained  noncommissioned  of¬ 
ficers  and  organized  two  units  of  undetermined  strength  which  were  called  "divisions.  "  Dur¬ 
ing  the  gestation  period  of  1946,  Nguyen  Son  had  as  his  command  deputy  .mother  Chinese- 
trained  Viet  Minh  officer,  Le  Thiet  Hung  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Nguyen  Son  was 
Vong  Thua  Vu,  another  Whampoa  graduate,  who  was  in  charge  of  military  training  at  the 
upper  Red  River  base  of  Tong. 

Perhaps  the  best  ■"dication  of  the  various  predominant  elements  in  the  Viet  Minh  military 
tradition  is  demonstrated  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  six  men  who  were  chosen  to  command  the 
infantry  divisions  which  slowly  began  to  emerge  from  guerrilla  units  in  1949.  Tw..  of  them 
were  men  with  Chinese  military  training.  Two  others  were  of  Tho  origin  and  had  riser, 
through  the  guerrilla  movement  started  by  Chap  in  the  Tonkin  mountains  during  the  Japanese 
occupation.  One  was  a  former  noncommissioned  officer  in  the  French  Army  The  remaining 
division  commander  had  progressed  through  the  revolutionary  movement  inside  Viet  Nam 
alter  1946  without  having  had  any  outside  military  teaming 

The  character  of  this  latter-day  military  structure  reflected  some  of  the  particular  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Viet  Minh's  revolutionary  politics.  The  emergence  of  the  Tho  generals  betrayed 
a  continuing  reliance  on  this  key  mountain  minority  for  manpower  as  well  as  bases.  The 
Chinese  background  of  oi  icers  given  vital  ’.raining  and  operational  responsibilities,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Japanese  deserters,  recalls  the  role  of  external  aid  in  the  expansion  of  the  Viet 
Minh  force.  WheJier  or  not  the  approximately  SO, 000  weapons  obtainH  through  the  aid  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  were  a  limit  to  their  manpower  recruitment,  it  does  indicate  that  their 
men  were  relatively  well  provided  for  in  armamen  Also,  this  profile  of  their  division  com¬ 
manders  indicates  from  another  perspective  that  the  development  of  the  Viet  Minh  military 
strength  depended  on  the  leadership  of  men  without  e» tensive  prior  experience  Moreover, 
their  mobilization  of  a  100, 000-man  armed  force  ir.  a  little  over  a  year  was  n-.<  inly  a  spec¬ 
tacular  achievement,  i!  was  a  .  ital  prerequisite  it  the  revolutionary  movement  were  to  be 
sustained  .Vgainst  the  pressures  of  the  French  the  Viet  Minh's  ability  to  field  a  lighting 
force  of  this  magnitude  stood  out  as  a  striking  chum  to  legitimacy 

Measured  against  the  approximate  !y  350,000  men  that  the  Viet  Minh  had  brought  into  their 
battu  force  by  1994,  this  initial  a,  hievement  gives  evidence  of  the  capacities  that  tne  Viet 
Minh  were  to  demonstrate  on  numerous  occasions  m  stalemating  the  French  militarily  By 
the  autumn  of  1946,  the  Viet  Minh  had  established  a  unique  military  position  They  hail  in¬ 
creased  their  armed  forces  to  a  larger  size  th.ui  the  French  then  had  m  Viet  Nam.  More  im¬ 
portant  to  their  strategy,  they  had  expanded  then  strength  to  approximately  Tj.ooo  men  north 
of  the  sixteenth  parallel  w here  the  French  were  restricted  by  the  March  6  accords  to  la,  O'-*1  men 
With  the  continued  effectiveness  of  the  guerrillas  in  Cochmchma,  the  French  were  caught  tn  a 
double -pronged  strategy  chap  hao  done  his  work  well  Through  his  efforts  the  Viet  Minh 

were  prepared  tc  wait  out  the  hiatus  in  diplomatic  bargaining  or  fc  :s.-ns>  ine  initiatives  of 
d'  \rgvnlieu. 

BFCINNTNC,  OF  HFVOi.F  HONARY  WAR 

The  trend  toward  a  French  confrontation  with  the  Viet  Minh  was  not  averted  by  th 
Fontainebleau  conference  ’nd  the  signing  of  the  nnxtus  vivendi  Indeed,  the  trenv.  vas 


purposefully  sustained  by  the  French  high  commissioner  in  Indochina.  Admiral  d'Argenlieu's 
second  Da  Lat  conference  in  August  had  created  much  hostility  among  the  Viet  Minh  because 
there  was  no  masking  the  event  as  a  transparent  attempt  to  bolster  the  prestige  of  the  Cochin- 
chinese  Republic .  This  was  followed  by  another  provocative  action  which  the  admiral  initiated 
Just  as  the  modus  vlvendi  was  being  signed.  On  September  10,  1946,  he  ordered  the  French 
commissioner  for  Tonkin  to  establish  control  over  customs  collection  in  north  Viet  Nam. is  In 
particular,  d'Argenlieu  wanted  to  bring  to  an  end  the  freedom  with  which  the  Viet  Minh  had 
been  able  to  use  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

Concerning  this  issue  the  modus  vivendi  had  stated,  "Viet  Nam  forms  a  customs  union 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  Indochinese  Federation.  Consequently,  there  will  be  no  internal 
customs  barriers  and  the  same  tariffs  will  be  applied  everywhere  on  entry  and  departure  from 
Indochinese  territory However,  the  Viet  Minh  did  not  regard  this  as  superseding  the  March  6 
accords  which  recognized  their  government  as  having  the  right  to  maintain  a  treasury.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  modus  vivendi  called  for  the  formation  of  a  coordinating  commission  on  customs. 
D'Argenlieu 's  action  would  seem  to  have  prejudiced  the  work  of  such  a  commission  before  it 
could  be  established.  Not  unexpectedly,  his  initiative  caused  a  violent  reaction  by  the  Viet 
Minh.  On  November  14,  the  Vietnamese  National  Assembly  had  passed  a  resolution  demand¬ 
ing  that  France  "respect  the  customs  sovereignty"  of  Viet  Nam.u  Before  their  demands  could 
be  pressed  further,  events  brought  the  issue  to  a  head. 


The  Fighting  Begins 

The  incident  that  was  to  set  off  a  chain  reaction  leading  to  the  general  conflagration  be¬ 
tween  France  and  the  Viet  Minh  occurred  on  November  20.  A  boat  belonging  to  a  Chinese 
trader  bringing  motor  oil  into  the  port  of  Haiphong  was  confiscated  by  French  authorities .  As 
they  were  towing  the  craft  away  from  its  mooring,  a  vehicle  with  Vietnamese  militiamen 
called  Tu  Ve  approached  the  scene  and  opened  fire  on  the  French.  Although  no  cue  was  in¬ 
jured  in  the  exchange  of  fire,  the  noise  attracted  additional  Vietnamese  forces.  They  arrested 
a  French  officer  and  two  enlisted  men  who  were  trying  to  locate  the  storehouse  of  goods  taken 
from  the  boat,  which  they  considered  contraband.  In  the  ensuing  attempts  to  liberate  the 
French  personnel,  fighting  broke  out  with  great  intensity  and,  before  it  subsided  during  the 
night,  twenty  French  soldiers  were  killed  and  twonty  wounded. 

During  the  course  of  the  following  day  a  cease-fire  agreement  was  reached  in  Hanoi  be¬ 
tween  French  and  Vietnamese  representatives.  This  was  known  by  the  name  of  its  signers 
as  the  Lami-Nam  agreement.  At  the  same  time  Admiral  d'Argenlieu,  then  in  Paris  for  con¬ 
sultations,  is  reported  to  have  instructed  his  deputy  in  Saigon,  General  Valluy,  to  use  force  to 
settle  the  Haiphong  Incident.  Before  orders  could  be  given,  the  fighting  had  stopped.  But  the 
situation  soon  flared  again.  Whether  by  coincidence  or  in  retaliation,  another  incident  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  border  town  of  Lang  Son  on  November  21.  A  French  team  attempting  to  locate 
the  graves  of  their  comrades  killed  by  the  Japanese  on  March  9,  1945,  was  fired  on  by  the 
Viet  Mini1.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  of  fierce  combat  eighteen  French  were  killed  or  wounded. 


Immediate  French  Reactions 


Despite  the  response  from  the  French  military  representatives  in  the  north  that  measures 
were  being  taken  to  resolve  the  crisis,  the  high  command  in  Saigon  overruled  these  officials. 
General  Valluy  feared  that  incidents  might  multiply  while  negotiations  were  being  conducted. 
Therefore  he  gave  directly  to  Colonel  Debes,  the  French  commander  in  Haiphong,  the  following 
order: 
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It  appears  clearly  that  we  are  up  against  premeditated  aggressions,  care¬ 
fully  staged  by  the  Vietnamese  regular  Army  which  no  longer  seems  to 
obey  its  government's  orders.  Under  these  circumstances,  your  commend¬ 
able  attempts  at  conciliation.  .  .are  out  of  season.  The  moment  has  come 
of  giving  a  severe  lesson  to  those  who  have  treacherously  attacked  you. 

Make  use  of  all  the  means  at  your  disposal  to  master  Haiphong  and  so  bring 
the  leaders  of  the  Vietnamese  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation 

On  November  22,  Colonel  Debes  informed  his  Vietnamese  counterpart  in  Haiphong  that, 
in  view  of  the  violations  of  the  L ami -Nam  agreement,  he  was  demanding  that  the  Viet  Mlnh 
forces  evacuate  the  'Chinese  quarter  of  the  city  before  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23xd. 

In  responding  to  Debes'  letter  the  Vietnamese  commander  denied  all  of  the  French  officer's 
charges  and  called  his  attention  to  the  continuing  negotiations  in  Hanoi  which  had,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd,  reached  an  agreement  for  the  reestablishment  of  a  mixed  guard  at  the 
railroad  station  in  Haiphong.  This  exchange  of  letters  was  followed  by  another  set  in  which 
Debes  repeated  his  accusations  and  demands  and  the  Vietnamese  commander  denied  them. 

The  verbal  battle  was  ended  by  the  French  commander  who  gave  the  order  to  open  fire  at 
1005  hours  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  This  unleashed  not  only  a  bombardment  by  ships  of 
the  French  fleet  in  Haiphong  harbor,  but  also  by  marine  artillery  and  strikes  by  fighter  air¬ 
craft.  Before  the  day  was  over,  the  Viet  Minh  forces  hud  been  neutralized  and  about  6,000 
persons,  including  civilians  fleeing  the  town,  had  been  killed. 

After  this  event,  the  atmosphere  in  north  Viet  Nam  was  supercharged  with  suspicion  and 
hostility  on  both  sides .  One  important  reaction  in  France  to  mitigate  the  tension  was  the 
naming  of  Jean  Sainteny  as  a  special  envoy  with  full  civil  and  military  powers  in  north  Viet 
Nam.  Because  of  his  close  relations  with  Ho  Chj^Minh  it  was  felt  in  Paris  that  Sainteny  could 
do  much  to  alleviate  the  bad  feeling  caused  by  the  Haiphong  Incident.  But  when  he  returned  to 
Hanoi  on  December  2,  the  newly  reappointed  French  commissioner  for  Tonkin  found  the  situa¬ 
tion  desperate.  However,  it  seemed  widely  accepted  that  the  reciprocal  confidence  between 
Ho  and  Sainteny  could  still  have  served  to  reestablish  calm  and  could  have  prevented  the  clash 
that  otherwise  appeared  inevitable.  *®  Yet,  if  this  were  to  occur,  decisions  would  have  to  be 
made  in  Paris  on  the  content  of  negotiations  to  prevent  further  incidents  and  on  the  future  of 
the  broader  agreements  called  for  in  the  modus  vivendi.  But  France  still  faced  the  momeutous 
problems  of  domestic  politics,  which  had  shunted  the  Indochina  controversy  to  the  sidelines  of 
decision  making. 

While  Paris  seemed  to  want  to  avoid  a  showdown  it  also  appeared  unable  to  control  the 
largely  independent  actions  of  Admiral  d'Argenlieu.  Although  Sainteny 's  belated  mission  was 
indicative  of  a  desire  for  conciliation,  be  was  not  specifically  authorized  to  take  any  new  initi¬ 
atives.  In  a  letter  of  December  8  to  his  father-in-law,  the  former  governor  general  of  Indo¬ 
china  and  former  President  of  France  Albert  Sarrait,  Sainteny  expressed  his  own  predicament 
and  at  the  same  time  perceptively  summarized  the  French  problem  in  Indochina, 

...  all  the  ground  gained  before  and  oy  the  6  March  [accords]  is  lost.  Every¬ 
thing  has  to  bo  done  again.  .  .we  are  here  to  execute  orders,  but  we  must  re¬ 
ceive  these  ordert..  France  ought  to  know  if  it  wants  to  conserve  its  Empire 
and  how  it  expects  to  do  it.  It  is  necessary  to  abandon  for  a  few  moments  the 
preoccupations  of  narrow  minded  politicians  and  give  the  orders  to  those  who 
are  attempting  to  save  it.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  .  .  .« 

Even  as  Sainteny  wrote  these  lines,  the  city  of  Hanoi  seemed,  at  least  to  one  observer,  to 
be  ”...  a  city  preparing  for  disaster."**  Shady  streets  were  being  barricaded  with  trees  felled 
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across  them,  roadblocks  had  isolated  the  city  from  the  surrounding  countryside,  and  wide 
segments  of  the  civilian  Vietnamese  popuintior,  had  fled  the  northern  capital.  "No  one  it;  his 
right  mind  wants  fighting  in  Indochina,  was  certainly  a  widely  held  view,  but  m  a  dispatch 
filed  three  days  before  the  clash  it  appeared  that  "the  prospect  of  it  is  increasingly  sinisier 
unless  irresponsible  violence  and  bickering  over  technicalities  can  be  curbed.” 

Landing  of  French  Legionnaires  Spurs  War 

One  of  the  ..ey  "technicalities''  was  the  landing  of  a  French  Foreign  Legion  battalion  on 
December  5,  1S48,  at  Da  Nang,  without  consulting  the  Viet  Minn .  50  Although  under  the  tense 
circumstances  consultation  might  have  been  considered  unexpected,  the  action  was  a  violation 
of  the  March  6  accords  as  well  as  the  ..pint  of  the  modus  vivendi.  Obviously,  these  rein¬ 
forcements  accelerated  the  trend  toward  a  military  confrontation.  Even  though  Paris  had  re¬ 
affirmed  no  recognition  of  the  September  14  modus  vivendi  as  the  legal  basis  of  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Viet  Minh,  there  was  little  confidence  in  this  pronouncement  in  Hanoi.  This  re¬ 
affirmation  was  coupled  with  an  announcement  that  France  was  going  to  increase  its  total 
armed  strength  in  Indochina  because  of  the  situation  created  by  the  Haiphong  incident,  si 

This  increase  in  French  military  strength  north  of  the  sixteenth  parallel  and  the  indication 
of  a  continued  expansion  of  their  armed  forces  in  Indochina  was  an  unmistakable  development. 

It  must  have  suggested  to  the  Viet  Minh  leadership  that  they  had  little  to  gain  by  deferring 
whatever  action  they  planned  in  retaliation  against  the  French.  Their  advantage  of  holding  the 
French  forces  *o  15,000  men  as  prescribed  in  the  March  6  agreements  would  certainly  be 
lost  in  this  French  buildup.  By  July  1346,  there  were  61,000  Frenchmen  and  Legionnaires 
under  arms  in  all  of  Indochina.  The  18,000  additional  Vietnamese  recruits  inducted  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December  1946  would  bring  the  French  mill,  ry  strength  up  to  about  95,000  men 
by  the  early  spring  of  1947. 

The  training  of  these  ’•ecruits  and  the  announced  dispatch  of  additional  forces  from 
France  meant  a  timelag  in  the  buildup.  In  the  estimated  six  months  before  this  expansion 
could  be  completed,  the  Viet  Minh  still  had  an  important  advantage  from  the  March  6  accords. 
This  came  from  the  scattered  pattern  in  stationing  the  15,000-man  French  contingent  in 
north  Viet  Nam.  Although  one-third  of  their  strength --5, 090  men-was  concentrated  around 
Hanoi,  the  remained r  were  dispersed  throughout  the  territory  in  detachments  of  a  thousand 
men  or  less.  This  pattern  increased  the  vulnerability  of  the  reoccupation  forces,  which  were 
under  restrictions  to  remain  in  garrisons  at  fixed  points.  Even  though  the  approximately 
75,000  Viet  Minh  under  a ’•in  were  clearly  inferior  in  both  training  and  equipment  to  the 
Fres  h,  they  would  never  again  have  so  favorable  a  balance  of  forces.  With  the  mounting 
pressure  of  French  military  expansion,  is  well  as  their  inflexibility  in  negotiations,  the  Viet 
Minh  had  few  durable  advantages.  Since  there  seemed  no  foreseeable  improvement  in  their 
relations  with  the  French,  time  was  agains..  the  Viet  Minh. 

Viet  M inh  React 

Of  more  immediate  concern  than  the  gradual  expansion  of  their  military  force  was  the 
fear  that  the  French  would  launch  a  coup  cT&at  in  Hanoi  simitar  to  the  one  t±  it  had  broken  the 
hold  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Saigon  on  September  do,  1945.  Whether  or  not  the  Viet 
Minh  were  rwaro  of  them,  it  appears  certain  that  'Sere  were  several  ’reach  c  -ringency  plans 
for  the  seizure  of  Hanoi.  Whig  the  Viet  Mini',  did  discover  at  Haiphong  in  December  S 9*16  was 
a  directive  issued  by  General  Valluy  mere  than  seven  months  before,  on  April  30,  1946,  which 
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required  me  F  rendi  garrisons  m  north 
pared  to  neuirulize  local  Viet  Mint"  fere 
picions  oj  the  Viet  Minh  to  ?.  sew  height 
h;s  advocacy  ci  the  ‘new  that  'The  best 
Thus,  on  December  ",  in  response  to  th 


Viet  Sam  to  gather  inJormaticn  in  ord«»-  to  be  p re- 
os  bv  surprise .52  Obviously.  this  aroused  the  gus- 
.  In  part. .  JL’ar,  Vo  Nguyen  (Hap  became  adamant  in 
rj?ar.s  of  not  Hring  s.myi  iseb  5s  to  strike-  fa  rot .  .  . 
t  landing  of  the  French  Foreign  Legion  battalion  at 


Da  Nang,  Giap  issued  a  directive  orde  0.4; 


forces  to  tie  preps  red  for  a  "preventive  coup" 


by  December  12. 


In  the  ranis  t  ol  the  gathering  storm  j  brief  isy  01  hope  was  seen  bv  the  Viet  Minb  ir  mid- 
December  as  a  result  of  the  election  of  Leon  Blum  to  heed  a  new  French  government.  Their 
expectations  stemmed  from  an  article  wv  i-lun  had  written  before  his  election  in  a  Socialist 
newspaper,  Le  Populaire,  on  December  10,  13-46.  ?a  it  he  had  said,  ".  .  There  is  one  way 
end  only  one  way  of  preserving  in  Indochina  the  piesuge  of  our  civilization,  out  political  and 
spiritual  inilus'ice,  and  al3o  os  our  material  interests  which  are  legitimate:  it  is  sincere 
agreement  'with  Viet  Nam]  on  the  basis  of  independence.  .  ’’ a  Ho  Cht  Minh  reacted  by  dis  ¬ 

patching  a  message  on  December  15  to  the-  new  French  Socialist  premier  which  called  for: 

(1)  the  return  of  French  and  Viet  Minh  troops  to  th“  positions  they  had  held  prior  to  Novem¬ 
ber  20  in  Lang  Son  and  Haiphong:  (2)  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  lauded  at  Da  Nang  by  the 
French  on  December  5  and  (3)  the  cessation  of  French  mopping-up  operations  in  Cochin  china. 
The  substance  of  the  message  W'as  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  a  telegram  sent  by  Jean 
Sainteny  shortly  after  his  return  to  Hanoi  and  to  which  there  was  no  i-ssponse.  Whether  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  new  French  premier  might  have  averted  the  clash  will  never  lie  known. 
Ho's  message  was  held  up  in  Saigon  by  French  authorities  and  did  not  reach  Paris  until 
December  26,  seven  days  after  the  fighting  had  begun  bn  Hanoi,  t-5 


Meanwhile,  beginning  on  December  17,  a  series  of  incidents  involving  the  Viet  Minh 
self-defense  militia,  the  Tu  Ve,  and  French  units  in  Hanoi  resulteo  in  several  deaths  on  both 
sides.  On  ‘he  morning  of  December  19,  10,000  Viet  Minh  troops  were  grouped  in  three  sec¬ 
tions  or.  the  outskirts  of  Hanoi  and  an  approximately  equal  number  of  militiamen  were  alerted 
that  an  attack  would  be  launched  that  evening.  At  the  same  time  the  French  commander  for 
north  Viet  Nam,  General  Morliere,  demanded  that  the  Tu  Ve  be  dm  armed  as  an  indication  of 
tlie  peaceful  intentions  of  ti.  Viet  Minh.  This  demand  was  the  reason  given  later  by  Ho  Chi 
Minh  as  the  tns-igalion  ol  the  outoreak  of  the  fighting,  for  1.  was  considered  an  ultimatum,  w 
Befo-e  noon  on  the  nineteenth,  Ho  sent  a  letter  to  Sainteny  in  which  he  asked  the  French  com¬ 
missioner  to  search  for  a  way  to  ameliorate  the  ominous  climate  developing  in  Hanoi.5' 
General  Morliere  responded  sympathetically  to  this  spirit  of  relaxing  tensions  by  acceding  to 
Vo  Nguyen  Giap  s  request  that  a  part  of  the  French  troops  be  given  leave  from  their  posts. 

For  the  first  time  in  about  15  days,  over  1,200  French  soldiers  were  allowed  to  visit  the  cafes 
and  cinemas  of  Hanoi,  ss 


Outbreak  of  General  Hostilities 

As  the  tense  day  of  December  19  was  moving  toward  dusk,  a  Eurasian  agent  of  the  French 
who  had  infiltrated  the  Viet  Minh  armed  forces  informed  his  superiors  that  the  Vietnamese 
were  preparing  a  coup  de  force  at  8  o'clock  that  evening.  Shortly  after  receiving  this  news  a 
letter  arrived  from  the  Viet  Minh  indicating  that  they  were  prepared  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the 
following  morning  to  consider  the  demand  of  General  Morliere  to  disarm  the  militia.  Whether 
this  was  just,  a  ruse  to  keep  them  off  balance  the  French  could  not  be  sure.  Yet  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  their  military  command  to  hear  the  clocks  of  Hanoi  sound  the  hour  of  eight  without 
incident.  Four  minutes  later  the  city  was  plunged  into  darkness  as  the  central  power  s'ation 
was  taken  over  by  the  Viet  Minh,  followed  by  fierce  fighting  in  the  shadowy  streets. 
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Although  the  exari  mo^‘'nt  for  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  may  not  have  been  chosen  until 
very  soon  before  the  attack,  there  was  little  question  that  there  had  been  substantial  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  quarters  of  Hano  nad  been  wri?  stocked  with  food  and 
ammunition.  Holes  had  been  cut  between  adjoining  houses  to  facilitate  passage  through.  Tun¬ 
nels  to  points  outside  the  city  had  also  been  carefully  prepared.  These  provisions  made  it 
possible  for  elements  of  the  Tu  Ve  to  hold  cut  for  almost  two  months  before  the  French  were 
able  to  make  themselves  complete  masters  of  the  city  on  February  19,  1947.  so  After  three 
weeks  of  fighting  against  the  estimated  10,000  Tu  Ve,  the  -5, 000-man  French  garrison  was  able 
to  lift  the  state  of  siege  that  had  been  proclaimed  when  the  fighting  broke  out.  At  the  same 
time  the  Hanoi 'Haiphong  highway,  the  veritable  lifeline  for  food  and  supplies  of  the  £  00 
French  civilians  in  Hanoi,  was  reopened. « 

The  garrisons  in  the  other  north  Viet  Nam  locations  were  not  quite  so  fortunate  Hue  was 
under  constant  attack  until  reinforcements  arrived  to  drive  off  the  Viet,  Minh  on  February  5.62 
Less  fortunate  still  was  the  French  detachment  at  Vinh,  a  central  Viet  Nam  town  155  miles 
south  cf  Hanoi,  which  capitulated  to  the  Viet  Minh  on  December  21.  The  reinforced  garrison 
at  Da  Nang  was  the  objetk  of  a  fierce  Viet  Minh  attack  but  it  was  able  to  hold  both  the  town  and 
the  airfield  there.  Viet  Mir'>  attempts  were  also  made  to  take  the  Red  River  Delta  towns  of 
Bac  Ninh,  Phu  Lang  Thuong,  .And  Nam  Disih,  with  the  latter  being  under  the  most  severe  pres¬ 
sure  until  March  12,  1947,  when  a  ground  column  arrived  from  Hanoi. 63 

These  attacks  served  to  demonstrate  that  the  Viet  Minh  were  capable  of  coordinating  their 
military  operations  over  all  Viet  Nam.  Moreover,  these  operations  against  the  French  gar¬ 
risons  in  the  north  were  matched  by  intensification  of  the  guerrilla  war  in  the  south .  Before 
two  months  had  pas  sec,  the  French  in  north  Viet  Nam  recorded  almost  10  percent  casualties, 
with  1.555  men  .sported  killed  or  wounded  from  December  19,  1546,  to  February'  7,  1947.  m 
Although  this  was  far  from  devastating  the  French  armed  forces,  it  was  probably  also  far  from 
being  an  accurate  figure  of  their  losses . 

General  Leelerc's  fears  that  the  Viet  Minh  might  withdraw  to  the  countryside  for  guer¬ 
rilla  tactics  were  confirm  d.  Nonetheless,  it  seems  that  there  was  no  real  change  in  thinking 
caused  by  the  December  19  events  in  Hanoi.  In  its  aftermath,  Marius  Moutet,  the  Minister 
for  Overseas  France,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "Before  there  can  be  any  negotiation  it  will  be 
necessary  to  get  a  military  decision."  65  In  a  special  sense  this  statement  was  correct.  How¬ 
ever,  the  military  decision  did  not  come  for  another  seven  years .  When  it  did  occur  it  was 
the  Vietnamese  who  did  the  deciding,  and  the  ensuing  negotiations  at  Geneva  were  on  their 
terms  and  not  those  of  the  French. 
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CHAPTER  7 


CONCLUSION:  THE  ORIGINS  OF  REVOLUTION 


FRA-'CE  AND  THE  ORIGINS  OF  REVOLUTION  IN  VIET  NAM 

France  did  not  seem  to  realise  that  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  Viet  Nam  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  revolution  that  French  colonial  policies  had  done  much  to  stimulate.  Moreover,  France 
remained  unaware  iiat  this  revolution  had  brought  aboc  a  configuration  of  power  which  made 
colonial  rule  anachronistic  Instead,  the  French  appear  to  have  calculated  that  the  Viet  Minh 
and  other  groups  were  so  weak  militarily  that  they  cou’d  easily  be  brought  under  control  by 
force  of  arms  without  heeding  their  political  demands.  Although  General  Lecierc  had  tried  to 
warn  his  fellow  countrymen  what  costs  a  military  occupation  of  Viet  Nam  would  require,  his 
assessment  was  given  little  credence.  Had  Frenchmen  known  that  their  military  action  would 
claim  vast  resources  badly  needed  for  France's  postwar  development,  as  well  as  the  liveB  of 
more  than  75,000  of  their  soldiers  over  nine  years  of  war,  they  might  have  sought  alternatives.! 
Since  their  calculate  me  were  so  myopic  that  they  could  not  foresee  the  tragedy  that  lay  ahead, 
they  chose  to  try  to  crush  the  revolution  rather  than  to  seek  ways  of  sharing  political  power 
with  the  Vietnamese. 

As  if  to  show  how  little  interested  they  were  in  a  political  settlement  with  the  Viet  Minh, 
the  French  made  a  final  cynical  gesture  in  the  spring  of  1947  before  the  first  Indochina  War 
began  in  earnest  In  a  move  dictated  largely  by  domestic  political  '’onsiderations,  the  newly 
appointed  French  Hig''  Commissioner,  Emile  Bollaert,  who  had  replaced  the  intransigent  Ad¬ 
miral  Thierry  d'Argeriheu,  tried  to  display  apparent  flexibility  by  sending  an  emissary  to  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  The  purpose  of  the  mission  was  ostensibly  to  satisfy  the  Socialist  members  of  the 
French  coalition  government  that  contact  with  the  Viet  Minh  leader  was  being  maintained.  But 
the  effect  of  the  undertaking  was  to  demand  the  virtual  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Viet  Minh. 
Chosen  lor  the  mission  was  Paul  Mus  who,  several  months  earlier,  had  agreed  to  become 
Bollaert’s  political  advise i  in  the  hope  that  he  might  contribute  to  averting  a  full-scale  conflict 
between  the  French  and  the  Vietnamese.  Paradoxically,  Mus,  a  scholar  and  teacher  who  en¬ 
joyed  wide  respect  among  the  Vietnamese  for  his  service  to  education  in  Viet  Nam  Inefore 
World  War  n,  was  to  be  yet  another  agent  of  French  intransigence.  He  was  also  the  last 
Frenchman  to  talk  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  until  after  the  Viet  Mini)  v'ctorv  in  1954. 

When  Paul  Mus  set  off  by  foot  from  Hanoi  in  May  i947  to  walk  thiough  the  Viet  Minh  lines 
In  search  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  he  was  given  no  ne-  terms  with  which  he  might  initiate  a  more  fruit¬ 
ful  round  of  discussions.  Instead,  he  was  instructed  to  inform  Ho  that  the  conditions  for  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  with  the  French  would  be  for  the  Viet  Minh  to  <*•>->•  *'  troops,  permit  free 

circulation  of  French  troops  throughout  all  Vietnamese  territory ,  rate  in  predetermined 

perimeters  all  Viet  Minh  soldiers  once  they  were  disarmed,  n  ,urn  all  postages  and  deliver 
into  French  hands  all  non-Vietnamese  within  Viet  Minh  ranks.  After  he  reached  the  mountain 
redoubt  in  the  hills  of  northern  Viet  Nam  where  the  Viet  Minh  had  its  headquarters,  Mus  con¬ 
veyed  these  terms  directly  to  Ho  in  a  private  discussion  between  the  two  men.  Without  im¬ 
mediately  responding  to  the  conditions  Mus  had  brought.  Ho  turned  the  conversation  in  a  leisurely 
manner  to  hia  impressions  of  the  future  of  the  French  Union.  He  felt  that  if  it  were  to  become 


a  reality  it  had  to  be  based  on  the  mutual  respect  of  the  patties  involved.  Then,  abruptly, 
without  having  consulted  any  of  his  colleagues  in  tne  Viet  Minh  hierarchy.  Ho  terminated  the 
discussion  by  saying,  "In  the  French  Union  there  is  no  place  for  cowards;  if  I  accept  these 
conditions  I  would  be  one.  "  2 

Whiie  a  willingness  to  renew  negotiations  with  the  Viet  Minh  could  have  averted  a  war,  it 
would  not  have  led  to  any  immediate  resolution  to  the  political  problems  of  Viet  Nam.  Lndeed, 
it  was  because  these  dilemmas  of  sharing  political  power  were  so  difficult  to  resolve  that  the 
less  ambiguous  road  to  war  seemed  so  attractive.  Perhaps  more  than  anyone  else  involved, 

Ho  Chi  Minh  sought  to  avoid  this  road  because  he  realized  that  the  Vietnamese  people  were  not 
only  unprepared  militarily  for  war  but,  more  important,  they  were  not  unified  politically.  In 
the  sixteen  years  since  its  founding,  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  under  Ho  s  leadership 
had  been  unable  to  establish  a  countrywide  political  organization  free  from  parochial  pressures 
ar  strong  enough  to  mobilize  unchallenged  political  power.  Undoubtedly  Ho  had  the  discourag¬ 
ing  experience  of  the  precipitous  revolt  of  the  Communist  Party  in  southern  Viet  Nam  in  1940, 
as  well  as  its  hasty  action  in  1945,  to  remind  him  of  the  limitations  in  launching  a  countrywide 
resistance  against  France.  Still,  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  had  done  more  to  bring  the 
Vietnamese  people  into  a  unified  political  movement  through  the  Viet  Minh  front  than  had  any 
other  group.  If  Ho  Chi  Minh  could  not  get  France  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  this  power- 
meager  though  it  was  in  relation  to  the  am  '•d  strength  of  France-then  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
fight. 

The  fact  that  the  Viet  Minh  were  strong  enough  to  challenge  the  French  but  not  powerful 
enough  to  throw  them  out  of  Viet  Nam  was  ar.  indication  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  as  well  as  the  diversity  of  the  origins  of  revolution.  Because  the  Viet  Minh  had  been 
unable  *o  surmount  the  parochial,  especially  regional,  divisions  in  Vietnamese  society,  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  pressures  they  could  bring  to  bear  against  the  French  were  limited.  Although  these 
parochial  divisions  had  traditionally  been  b  mere  to  Vietnamese  political  unity,  colonially 
sponsored  social  changes  had  tended  to  reenforce  them,  making  them  even  more  significant  ob¬ 
stacles  As  well  as  buttressing  existing  social  cleavages  these  social  changes,  through  which 
France  had  brought  limited  modernization  to  Viet  Nam,  also  produced  many  pockets  of  potential 
political  power.  But  because  of  its  localized  character  this  potential  power  was  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  mobilize.  Spasmodic  uprisings  conuned  to  local  areas  were  indicative  of  the  existence 
of  revolutionary  potential  in  the  decades  before  Japanese  intervention.  Yet  the  swiftness  and 
and  effectiveness  of  the  colonial  regime  in  crushing  these  revolts  meant  that  there  was  little 
revolutionary  structure  within  which  this  potential  might  have  been  transformed  into  more  ex¬ 
tensive  revolutionary  organization. 

Without  a  determined  and  effective  leadership  no  incipient  revolutionary  movement  — in  Viet 
Nam  and  elsewhere—has  been  successful  in  moving  beyond  sporadic  and  isolated  terror  to 
make  a  sustained  bid  for  governmental  power.  Consequently,  incumbents  who  place  all  their 
emphasis  on  crushing  pockets  of  revolt  but  who  fall  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  disciplined 
revolutionary  leadership  are  overlooking  the  long-range  source  of  their  difficulties.  With  few 
exceptions  those  who  become  revolutionaries  are  politically  skilled  individuals  whose  talents 
are  potentially  available  to  the  incumbent  government  This  was  especially  true  in  Viet  Nam, 
where  the  revolutionaries  were  almost  exclusively  the  product  of  the  colonial  education  system 
which  the  French  had  established  to  provide  a  trained  Ixxly  of  functionaries  for  their  commerce 
and  administration 

Vf  the  op|K>rtuniues  in  commerce  and  governmental  administration  had  been  extensive 
enough  to  have  given  the  rising  generations  of  French -educated  Vietnamese  a  stake  in  the 
continuation  of  colonial  rule,  it  is  conceivable  that  they  might  never  have  sought  the  path  oi 


revolution.  I>ut  prior  to  the  Japanese  occupation  colonial  institutions  offered  little  upward 
mobility  or  expanding  opportunity.  Indeed,  institutions  which  were  sources  of  employment  for 
educated  Vietnamese  remained  relatively  static  in  size  and  number,  primarily  because  of  budg¬ 
etary  limitations.  Rut  the  paucity  of  eoloniaJ  revenues  merely  reflected  restrictions  on  colonial 
economic  growth.  Industry  in  France  feared  the  loss  of  export  markets  if  Viet  Nam  became 
highly  industrialized  and  consumer  goods  were  manufactured  locally  .  3  Because  such  policies 
gave  colonial  society  a  static  quality,  sharp  antipathies  developed  between  the  French  directors 
of  colonial  institutions  and  their  Vietnamese  subordinates.  No  matter  what  their  educational 
background,  individual  Vietnamese  had  little  prospect  of  rising  to  positions  where  institutional 
policy  was  made.  For  most  of  those  who  became  revolutionaries  it  was  clear  that  their  own 
opportunities  for  advancement  were  inseparably  bound  up  with  ruminating  French  rule  in  Viet 
Nam . 


Not  all  Vietnamese,  of  course,  were  excluded  from  positions  of  privilege  and  influence  in 
Viet  Nam's  colonial  society.  For  those  who  had  become  large  landholders,  prosperous  mer¬ 
chants,  or  high-ranking  bureaucrats,  and  had  capped  their  achievements  by  becoming  Fi  nch 
citizens,  the  rewards  of  colonial  rule  were  gratifying  indeed.  Their  sentiments  were  hare  ■ 
revolutionary  and  when  revolution  did  occur  the  object  of  their  loyalty  was  clear.  These  Viet¬ 
namese  sought  the  continuation  of  French  rule  because  their  personal  fortunes  depended  on  it. 
But  their  support  was  anything  but  decisive  for  France,  since  they  numbered  probably  less  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  Vietnamese  population .<  and  for  a  larger  number  of  Vietnamese 
to  have  been  identified  with  French  rule,  a  broader  sharing  of  the  fruits  of  colonial  socie’v 
would  have  been  necessary. 

Economic  growth  in  Viet  Nam  was  so  limited  by  the  mercantilist  policies  of  the  colonial 
regime,  however,  thai  its  fruits  could  not  be  widely  shared  without  being  dissipated  altogether. 
Moreover,  those  Vietnamese  who  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  economic  rewards  of  the  colonial 
economy  had  sealed  their  loyalty  to  France  by  acquiring  political  status  through  French  citizen¬ 
ship.  While  it  is  unlikely  that  France  would  ever  have  made  citizenship  available  outside  of 
the  indigenous  oligarchy  through  which  it  ruled  Viet  Nam,  it  is  also  unlikely  that  French  citi¬ 
zenship  would  have  been  very  satisfying  to  rising  generations  of  Vietnamese.  Without  provid 
ing  a  legitimate  means  for  Vietnamese  *o  have  political  status  other  than  as  colonial  subjects 
or  to  share  in  governmental  authority  in  V  "t  Nam,  France  alienated  those  whose  power  they 
were  eventually  unable  to  control  through  force 


MET  NAM'S  CONTHI Bl’TlON  TO  AN  l  NDERSTANtM NO  OF  THE  ORIGINS 
OF  REVOLUTION 

Men  cannot  make  revolutions  unless  they  have  an  acute  ensitivity  toward  the  social  bases 
of  their  luuntrv’s  political  tiifficunies  and  a  capacity  for  creating  new  forms  of  popular  partici¬ 
pation  in  politics  which  will  link  people  togoiht r  in  a  common  effort  to  change  tne  society  in 
which  they  live  Revolutionaries  in  Viet  Nam  have  had  this  sensitivity  and  capacity.  Their 
formation  of  a  new  system  of  politics  bv  overcoming  some— though  by  no  means  all -of  the 
traditional  antipathies  within  Vietnamese  society  and  their  foundation  of  a  new  political  com¬ 
munity  based  on  mass  participation  in  politics  are  the  most  important  contributions  of  this 
Vietnamese  experience  t  an  understanding  of  revolution 

Conditions  in  a  society  ma\  be  ripe  for  revolution— just  as  thev  were  in  Viet  Nam  when 
Japan's  occupation  of  the  country  collapsed  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  '  it  without  the  creation 
ot  a  viable  political  alternative  there  seems  little  likelihood  that  a  revolution  will  actually  oc¬ 
cur.  What  are  the  specific  qualities  that  a  revolutionary  leadership  must  possess  in  order  to 
launch  a  revolution  even  when  conditions  are  ripe  'y  Why —and  how  — does  a  revolt,  t  ionarv 
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leadership  take  form  from  among  those  politically  talented  people  in  a  society  who  are 
thwarted  in  finding  opportunities  within  a  prevailing  regime9  And  what  does  the  emergence 
of  such  a  leadership  indicate  &,,out  the  incumbent  political  system  and  the  society  it  is  trying 
to  govern  ? 

A  major  conclusion  of  tliis  study  is  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  emergence  ol' 
a  revolutionary  leadership  in  Viet  Nam  are  strikingly  similar  to  other  instances  of  revolution. 
For  example,  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  Bolshevik  elite  in  Russia  and  the  Nazi  elite 
in  Germany  concluded  that,  despite  the  radically  different  ideological  images  these  two  groups 
had  of  themselves,  they  had  both  rr-sen  from  "frustrated  segments  of  the  middle  classes  who 
had  been  denied  access  to  what  they  considered  their  proper  place  and  organized  violent  action 
to  gain  what  they  had  been  denied.  These  Russian  and  German  revolutionary  elites  were 
people  who  "had  experienced  some  upward  mobility,  gained  some  economic  rewards  and  waited 
political  piower.  "  But  they  "had  been  denied  access  to  politics.  ”6 

While  there  are  obviously  profound  dissimilarities  between  political  upheaval  in  Russia 
and  Germany  ant’  revolution  in  Viet  Nam,  this  description  is  basically  an  accurate  portrayal  of 
the  reasons  why  a  revolutionary  elite  arose  in  Viet  Nam.  The  existence  of  this  similarity  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  ‘hat,  whenever  new  rising  elite  groups  are  thwarted  in  their  aspirations, 
a  revolution  will  automatically  result.  But  it  does  suggest  that  such  groups  are  probably  the 
most  capable  of  providing  revolutionary  leadership  and  that  their  alienation  from  the  existing 
system  has  been  a  conspicuous  event  leading  to  many  revolutions.  Primarily  because  of  their 
educational  achievements,  these  rising  middle  groups  have  been  the  "symbol  specialists"  in 
the  revolutionary  leadership.  Without  them,  "to  speak  the  words  that  caught  the  ears,  touched 
the  hearts,  activated  the  behavior  of  the  radicalized  cohorts,  the  specialists  in  violence  might 
have  murdered  and  pillaged  but  they  could  not  have  built  a  revolutionary  movement  capable  of 
seizing  state  power. 

However,  these  symbol  specialists  have  not  been  met •*  street  corner  orators  who  have 
exhorted  the  mob.  Instead,  their  chief  role  has  been  to  "shape  the  images  and  teac  h  the  rites 
of  the  new  ideology-  they  dispensed.  "*  Througn  their  revolutionary  ideology  tuey  have  estab¬ 
lished  contact  with  an  increasingly  wider  range  of  the  population  and  brought  them  into  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  poised  for  mobilizing  power  against  an  incumbent  regime.  As  studies  ot 
China,  Russia,  and  Germany  show,  the  "intellectuals  of  higher  social  ■itus  founded  the  "revo¬ 
lutionary,  movements  through  which  >eople  of  lesser  status  subsequently  made  their  wav  to 
the  top  ”9  So  it  was  in  Viet  Nam  that  the  ideological  and  organizational  efforts  of  Truong 
Chn  ,  a  technical  school  student,  and  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  the  holder  of  a  doctor  of  laws  degree, 
were  responsible  for  the  rise  of  Chu  Van  Tan,  an  uneducated  mountaineer,  to  be  Minister  of 
Defense  in  the  revolutionary  government.  Indeed,  the  success  of  (he  revolution  launched  hy 
this  thwarted  Vietnamese  intelligentsia  depended  vitally  on  mobilizing  the  less  privileged 
portion  of  the  population  of  Viet  Nam. 

Without  the  effects  of  modernization,  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  revolutionary  intelligentsia 
would  have  taken  form  and  organ* ’-“d  the  types  of  revolution  they  led  in  Russia  and  China  n> 
Certainly ,  in  Viet  Nam  the  modernizing  effects  of  the  colonial  education  system  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  emergent  e  of  an  effective  revolutionary  intelligentsia  I  n rough  educate  ,  came 
the  opportur  for  some  upward  mobility  and  some  economic  rewards.  Kit  their  mobility  itr.o 
a  potentially  mooern  world  was  limited  by  the  narrow  eontout  s  of  colonial  society.  Most  ot 
all  they  could  develop  skills  that  made  them  significant  competitors  for  political  influence 
But  in  colonial  Viet  Nam  there  were  no  legitimate  means  by  which  rising  gener  it  ions  of  Viet¬ 
namese  could  use  their  political  skills  to  »  .  rnjH'lc  for  influence  over  governmental  decisions. 
Onlv  by  organizing  themselves  into  i  revolutionary  movenvtn  >uld  they  share  in  the  governing 


of  the  country— a  position  which  they  felt  their  political  strength  entitled  them  to  and  which 
French  intransigence  prevented 

Oider  generations  of  Vietnamese  revolutionaries  also  felt  themselves  entitled  to  share  m 
the  governing  of  the  country,  but  they  lacked  the  cohesion  and  strength  to  challenge  the  French 
successfully.  They  could  not  bring  about  changes  in  the  politics  of  Viet  Nam  that  wiold  de¬ 
velop  the  force  to  displace  France  and  create  a  unified  political  order.  By  contrast,  rising 
generations  of  French -educated  Vietnamese  distinguished  themselves  from  these  earlier, 
ineffective  revolutionaries  through  their  capacity  for  forging  a  revolutionary  strategy  and 
with  it  establishing  an  organization  which  was  the  nucleus  of  an  alternative  government.  In 
launching  their  revolution,  this  later  generation  of  revolutionaries  was  not  merely  attempting 
to  overthrow  French  rule;  they  were  trying  to  achieve  fundamental  changes  in  Vietnamese 
politics  bv  creating  new  ways  of  mobilizing  and  sharing  power. 

There  were  reasons  other  than  the  level  of  political  skills  that  made  rising  generations  of 
revolutionaries  more  effective  than  their  traditionalist  predecessors.  EXiring  the  first  four 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  political  environment  in  Viet  Nam  underwent  radical 
changes.  The  transformation  of  Vietnamese  society,  brought  on  bv  the  partial  modernization 
of  the  country  by  France,  made  it  easier  to  mobilize  power  against  the  colonial  regime  than 
was  the  case  during  earlier  phases  of  French  rule.  First  of  all,  the  disaffected  French- 
educated  elite— though  still  small  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  Vietnamese  -locietv  —  was  much 
larger  than  any  preceding  revolutionary  elite.  But  more  important,  the  population  of  the 
country  which  these  revolutionaries  would  have  to  arouse  against  France  had  become  more 
highly  mobile  as  a  result  of  the  modernizing  influences  of  colonial  policies. 

Since  both  the  elite  and  the  mobile  segments  of  the  population  were  limited  in  their 
chances  for  further  mobility,  they  shared  a  common  frustration  against  France,  which  gave 
them  a  cohesiveness  they  manifested  in  their  nationalist  aspirations.  In  the  minds  of  those 
Vietnamese,  nationalism  meant  driving  France  from  Viet  Nam  so  that  those  who  had  achieved 
a  certain  level  of  mobility  would  have  a  greater  control  over  their  own  destiny.  Appeals  to 
nationalism,  therefore,  were  ultimately  successful  in  launching  revolution,  because  this  ideol¬ 
ogy  mobilized  into  action  those  wh<  and  acquired  social  mobility  and  political  cohesiveness 
from  the  colonial  impact  on  Vietnamese  society. 

instead  of  winning  the  allegiance  of  those  whom  it  was  bruging  into  the  modern  world, 
the  French  had  to  face  mounting  opposition  from  them.  I*  creasing! > .  the  Vietnamese  were 
frustrated  by  the  incapacity  of  colonial  institutions  for  adapting  to  tb-  cnallenge  of  changes 
which  they  were  re  rvjnsible  tor  initiating,  which  rivalled  in  the  denial  of  access  of  rising 
middle  groups  to  what  they  considered  their  proper  places.  It  is  the  effect  of  this  inflexibility 
that  George  Betti  e  calls  cramp,  meaning  that  a  maladjustment  between  institutions  and  the 
structure  of  society  has  occurred  which  produces  a  tension  that  a  revolution  m»v  relieve.  A 
revolution,  says  IVttee,  "takes  place  when  the  great  majority  of  the  society  feel  cramped 
beyond  tolerance.  But,  he  cautions,  a  revolution  never  can  happen  until  a  gr«at  proportion 
of  the  culture  has  ai ready  <iev«»loped  under  pur|K»ses  which  cannot  be  satisfied  under  existing 
institutions,  and  the  existing  contradictions  have  integrated  the  will  of  the  revolutionists  and 
disintegrated  that  of  the  conservatives.  'i 

In  a  similar  vein,  V  hi ’mors  .Johnson  has  asserted  that  a!!  revolutions  are  caused  bv 
multiple  disfunctions  in  society  which,  when  left  unresolved  by  .in  ultra,  gent  elite,  revolu¬ 
tionaries  seek  to  correct  h»  far  reaching  change.  Dysfunction  occurs,  sins  .Johnson,  who  .  one 
of  the  component  .structures  of  ■  unity  ,  dot's  not  function  m  the  way  it  must  in  order  to  main  - 
tain  equilibrium,  and.  "if  no  remedial  action  occurs,  the  entire  ’social  system  will  move  out 
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of  equilibrium  "  Revolution,  he  believes,  "is  the  pi\  {erred  method  of  change  when  (a)  the 
level  of  dysfunctions  exceeds  the  capacities  of  traditional  or  accepted  methods  cf  problem 
solving,  and  when  (b)  the  system's  elite,  in  effect,  opposes  change. 


In  the  eoii.  . s  of  "cramp"  a:  '  unresolved  "multiple  dysfunctions"  there  is  again  emphasis 
on  the  disparity  between  social  instability  ;nd  the  lack  of  institutional  response  to  It  that  is 
mentioned  so  frequently  in  the  literature  as  a  major  source  of  revolutionary  potential.  Whether 
or  not  Pettee's  and  Johnson's  particular  analytical  concepts  are  valid  for  all  revolutions,  the 
disparity  that  concerns  them  was  conspicuously  present  in  the  origins  of  revolution  in  Viet 
Nani.  Here,  the  most  significant  source  of  "cramp”  or  "multiple  dysfunction"  arose  from  the 
torsions  of  the  partial  modernization  of  the  country.  Because  of  the  restrictions  of  colonial 
policy,  a  French-educated  Vietnamese  elite,  though  trained  for  modernity,  did  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  Viet  Nam  a  more  thoroughly  modernized  society.  In  the  countryside  the 
demands  of  modernity  were  imposed— especially  in  monetary  taxation  — without  providing 
institutions  for  the  eventual  modernization  of  rural  Viet  Nam. 

S.nce  the  modernizing  effects  of  colonial  programs  were  so  pervasive,  but  vet  r.ot  far- 
reaching  enough  to  modernize  the  whole  country,  thev  produced  tensions  which  resulted  in  a 
potential  for  revolution.  Men  who  had  acquired  new  skills  and  talents,  but  who  had  no  sanc¬ 
tioned  means  for  employing  the  potential  power  afforded  by  these  attributes  of  modernity, 
sougnt  outlets  in  political  change  and  violence.  When  Viet  Nam  became  a  "Nation  Off  Balance" 
it  also  became  a  socie'y  with  a  substantial  potential  for  revolution  n  The  demands  upon  the 
colonial  government  were  greater  than  its  performance  to  meet  them. 

The  concepts  of  "cramp”  and  "mulVple  dysfunction”  might  seem  u  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  revolution  results  when  certain  conditions  of  social  imbalance  are  ignored  by  governments. 
But  neither  Pettee  nor  Johnson  believes  that  revolution  inevitably  oceu’'s  when  a  certain  set  of 
social  conditions  appear.  Both  of  them  wou’d  agree  with  Harry  Fckstein  that,  "one  should  not 
seek  explanations.  .  in  specific  social  conditions,  but  rather  n  wavs  in  which  social  conditions 
may  be  perceived.  .  .  .  ”t<  As  James  C.  levies  has  put  it,  political  stability  is  "ultimately 
dependent  on  a  state  of  mind,  a  mood  in  a  society.  It  is  the  dissatisfied  state  of  mind 

rather  than  the  tangible  provision  of  adequate  or  inadequate  supplies  of  food,  equality,  or 
liberty  which  produces  the  revolution .  ’"A 


Vet  Davie:-  dunks  that  there  is  one  particular  condition  which  always  produces  the  state  of 
mind  for  revolution.  He  asserts  that.  "Revolutions  ire  most  likely  to  occur  when  a  prolonged 
period  of  objective  economic  and  sexual  development  is  followed  by  a  short  period  of  sharp 
reversal  "  A  period  of  rising  economic  performance  results  in  an  expectation  >  f  continued 
ability  to  satisfy  needs  -which  oon’mue  to  rise  —  "  but  in  the  period  of  reversal  there  develops 
"a  mental  state  of  anxiety  and  frustration  when  manifest  reality  breaks  away  from  anticipated 
reality.  "<« 


The  kev  question  in  understanding  revolution  m  Viet  Nam  or  elsewhere  is  Why  :1o  people 
come  to  oxjioct  and  demand  ixdttieal  power  which  is  denied  to  them  Although  it  is  imjiosslble 
to  account  for  ai.  'he  reasons  whi  people  become  dissatisfied  with  then  political  status,  the 
experience  of  Viet  N  tin  and  much  of  the  literature  on  revolution  offer  some  si  mificart  insights 
into  win  {toll  tic  a  I  ex; -retailors  rise  If  people  fiml  new  oppsu't unities  for  mdivnii.1'  ..chum:- 
mem  through  education,  cor.. men  e.  mdustrv.  communications,  religion,  ai.d  so  forth.  *hev 
acquire  talents  and  skills  which,  make  them  more  neari'v  equal  i:  alnhtv  :c  those  e\»  >.  .«mg 
governmental  antrum;-.  l’olitic.ii  exportation*  will  tend  to  rise  is  these  individuals  i  hicve 
social  at,  nbutes  which  ire  son!  it  to  or  greater  than  those  who  hav-  * he  greatest  e"jo\  men! 
ot  ,d  j.'.wi  i  '-octet'. 


The  enjoyment  of  political  power  does  not  me  in  merely  holding  go\ ernmentai  office  or 
exerting  widespread  political  influence.  From  the  perspective  of  the  individual,  it  also  means 
the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberties,  a  dependable  wav  of  seeking  redress  of  grievances,  and 
the  absence  of  formal  barriers  to  positions  of  decision- making  ,  uthoritv.  When  those  with 
rising  achievement  and  political  expectations  are  systematically  excluded  from  such  power  then 
their  frustration  usually  leads  them  to  question  the  basis  of  governmental  authority. 

As  observers  have  frequently  noted,  revolutions  are  not  made  bv  impoverished  and  down¬ 
trodden  men  They  are  launched  by  men  who  are  rising  in  individual  achievement  but  wnose 
expectations  for  political  status  have  been  frustrated.  As  Aristotle  has  put  it,  the  "principal 
and  general  cause  of  an  attitude  of  mind  which  disposes  men  toward  .  '  revolution  is,".  .  .  a 

passion  for  equalltv.  which  arises  from  their  thinking  that  they  have  the  worst  of  the  bargain 
in  spite  of  being  the  equals  of  those  who  have  the  advantage,  "it 

In  Viet  Nam  this  state  of  and  was  undoubtedly  present  from  the  very  beginning  of  French 
rule,  but  initially  it  was  neither  widespread  nor  intense  enough  to  result  in  anything  more  than 
abortive  revolts.  These  uprisings  were  led  bv  mandarins  who  were  trying  ‘  •>  regain  the  polit¬ 
ical  status  they  had  enjoyed  prior  to  French  control  But  franco's  power  proved  to  be  over¬ 
whelming  against  the  meager  strength  the  mandarins  were  able  to  mobilize.  Strictly  speaking, 
their  leadership  was  not  revolutionary .  since  they  were  not  asserting  a  new  system  of  politics 
in  which  the  Vietnamese  jieople  might  share  power  more  widely  than  they  had  before  colonial 
rule.  The  mandarinal  revolts  were  merely  attempts  to  restore  an  old  form  '  politics  to  its 
previous  position  of  predominance,  and  few  Vietnamese  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives  for 
such  a  roster;,,  ion. 

Political  expectations  became  more  widespread  and  intense  as  colonial  programs  trans¬ 
formed  Vietnamese  society.  For  the  approximately  ten  percent  of  the  population  who  found 
opportunities  for  mobility  mb  achievement  through  colonial  institutions  there  was  a  new 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  pol.ucal  >  ictus  They  were  reminded  of  their  inferior  position 

when  their  occupational  mobility  was  thwarted  bv  more  privileged  but  often  less  qualified 
Frenchmen,  when  their  educational  opportunities  proved  to  !*•  greater  tha  ;  their  employment 
opportunities  in  relatively  statu  Freni  h  institutions,  and  when  decision.,  affecting  their  inter¬ 
ests  wor  ■  made  bv  French  ouruils. 

Inevitable,  personal  frustrations  over  thwarted  mobility  led  to  the  political  expectation 
that  the  ending  of  French  rule  would  end  the  barriers  to  individual  opportunity  V  d  for  those 
who  had  a vo idl'd  obstacles  to  occujv.uot  .il  adv ancement .  their  achievements  made  them  more 
nearly  equal  to  their  French,  rulet  s  ind  raised  .hen  <  xpectations  about  the  political  status 
thev  should  en.iov .  -’tgrufitanth .  a  small  port ion  of  Vietnamese  were  successful  in  having 
their  social  and  political  status  recognized  when  thev  icquired  French  citizenship  But  the 
great  majority  of  \  let-samese  had  develop'd  political  expectations  thai  were  not  easily  satis - 
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While  political  capabilities  or  performance  can  be  measured  by  criteria  such  as  the  extent 
to  which  power  is  shared  through  the  decentralization  of  decision-making,  the  extent  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  politics  through  access  to  positions  of  authority  and  expressions  of  the  popular 
will,  and  the  extent  of  legitimacy  as  evidenced  in  popular  compliance,  political  expectations 
are  more  elusive.  They  are  difficult  to  measure  because  political  expectations  are  based  on 
the  way  men  perceive  social  conditions  rather  than  on  the  objective  state  of  conditions  them¬ 
selves.  In  this  respect,  the  Vietnamese  experience  seems  to  offer  some  useful  examples  of 
ways  to  account  for  the  rise  of  political  expectations,  since  French  intervention  stimulated 
expectations  that  ware  not  present  when  they  arrived. 

With  the  rise  of  individual  achievement  and  mobility  among  the  Vietnamese,  individual 
expectations  rose  too.  These  new  aspirations  were  expressed  through  demands  for  higher 
education,  appeals  for  broader  opportunities  in  the  civil  service,  and  the  formation  of  political 
parties.  For  example,  there  was  the  creation  of  the  Constitutionalist  Party  in  the  1920's  in 
southern  Viet  Nam  by  a  handful  of  wealthy  Vietnamese  who  wanted  self-government  for  their 
country.  Other  kinds  of  expectations  were  demonstrated  in  the  abortive  Yen  Bay  uprising  of 
1930.  The  most  conspicuous  participants  in  this  revolt  were  lower  and  middle  rank  civil 
servants  who,  like  the  wealthy  southern  Vietnamese,  would  not  have  had  any  comparable  op¬ 
portunity  for  social  mobility  prior  to  French  intervention.  And,  of  course,  there  was  the 
leadership  of  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party,  which  arose  partly  from  backgrounds  of 
traditional  status  but  which  coalesced  during  its  rise  through  the  colonial  education  system. 

If  there  were  a  direct  relationship  between  this  rising  mobility  and  rising  expectations, 
if  the  adage,  "The  more  people  get  the  more  they  want,"  is  correct,  then  a  measure  of  the 
social  mobility  of  a  population  would  be  a  good  measure  of  their  rising  expectations.  Whether 
or  not  mobility  is  the  most  precise  measure  of  expectations,  it  seems  to  be  the  best  available 
one.  Such  a  measure  can  allow  one  to  determine  the  point  at  which  personal  expectations  are 
most  likely  to  take  on  a  political  character.  From  the  Vietnamese  experience  it  appears  that 
political  expectations  are  most  likely  to  develop  (1)  when  people's  achievements  increase  their 
status  relative  to  the  status  of  those  enjoying  the  greatest  amount  of  political  power,  and  (2) 
when  people  can  identify  their  personal  frustrations  in  thwarted  mobility  or  opportunity  with 
the  action  or  inaction  of  those  in  political  authority. 

When  political  expectations  are  rising  and  political  performance  is  not,  the  discrepancy 
between  the  power  people  uxpect  and  what  they  get  will  produce  the  potential  for  revolution. 

If  their  expectations  are  continually  frustrated  and  they  see  no  hope  of  fulfillment  under 
existing  conditions,  people  will  question  the  bas's  on  which  political  authority  is  founded.  The 
extent  of  this  potential  for  revolution  may  be  quite  limited,  either  because  expectations  are  not 
widespread  Or  because  the  performance  cf  the  incumbents  has  responded  to  all  but  a  portion 
of  the  people's  expectations.  But  as  unfulfilled  expectations  become  more  extensive  the  po¬ 
tential  for  revolution  will  increase. 

This  potential  for  revolution  results  because  people's  expectations  usually  reflect  achieve¬ 
ments  which  have  brought  them  considerable  virtual  power  in  terms  of  skills,  wealth,  or  in¬ 
fluence  over  others.  Thus,  the  greater  the  political  expectations  the  greater  the  virtual  power 
to  affect  political  life.  Understandably,  institutions  of  authority  cannot  long  maintain  their 
legitimacy  when  substantial  amounts  of  potential  power  are  denied  formal  expression  and  a 
share  in  political  privileges.  If  the  denial  persists,  then  popular  compliance  with  govern¬ 
mental  decisions  can  be  expected  to  decline,  with  the  result  that  political  crises  may  arise 
over  "illegal"  actions,  budgetary  difficulties  from  a  popular  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  or  similar 
conflicts.  The  larger  the  number  of  people  who  feel  deprived  politically  the  greater  the 
revolutionary  state  of  mind  and  the  greater  the  potential  for  revolution. 
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Existence  of  revolutionary  potential,  however,  even  when  it  is  relatively  widespread,  does 
not  mean  that  a  revolution  will  inevitably  occur.  Unless  the  capabilities  of  the  revolutionaries 
for  mobilizing  potential  political  power  are  greater  than  those  of  the  incum’xmts,  either  to 
crush  this  mobilization  by  force  or  blunt  it  by  token  concessions,  a  revolution  is  unlikely  to 
take  place.  Without  the  creation  of  nn  opposition  political  structure— a  revolutionary  political 
structure— the  frustrated  expectations  of  the  revolutionaries  may  simply  result  in  sullen  apathy 
or  feeble  protest.  But  with  a  burgeoning  political  organization  revolutionaries  can  become 
the  credible  competitors  of  an  ineffective  and  intransigent  incumbent. 

Among  the  various  competitive  capabilities  that  revolutionaries  require  for  succssb, 
three  appear  to  be  critical.  First,  and  most  important,  the  revolutionary  political  structure 
must  become  a  distinctively  new  way  of  sharing  power.  Only  by  a  new  approach  to  sharing 
power  can  the  revolutionaries  hope  to  mobilize  support  from  those  whose  expectations  have 
been  thwarted  by  the  incumbents.  Secondly,  a  revolutionary  Ideology  must  establish  the  legit¬ 
imacy  of  the  revolutionary  structure  by  emphasizing  that  the  revolutionaries  are  trying  to 
fulfill  popular  expectations  which  the  "illegitimate"  incumbents  have  failed  to  heed.  Finally, 
a  revolutionary  military  organization  must  be  created  to  aid  in  the  expansion  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  political  structure. 

In  achieving  these  competitive  capabilities,  the  Vietnamese  revolutionaries  were  effecting 
changes  in  the  politics  of  their  country  that  challenge  many  commonly  held  assumptions  about 
the  nature  of  revolution  in  a  modernizing  society.  Too  often  the  protractedness  and  destruc¬ 
tiveness  of  revolutionary  violence— in  Viet  Nam  and  elsewhere— have  obscured  the  political 
significance  which  lies  behind  it  and  have  led  to  the  assumption  that  social  deterioration  and 
chaos  are  the  inevitable  results  of  such  conflict.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  level  of  violence 
that  revolutionaries  can  sustain  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  capacities  of  their  political  struc¬ 
ture  as  compared  with  the  strength  or  weakness  of  existing  political  institutions.  Although 
revolution  can  occur  without  violence,  it  is  unusual  unless  an  incumbent  government  either 
lacks  instruments  of  force  (police  and  armed  forces),  has  lost  control  over  them,  or  decides 
to  carry  out  a  revolution  itself  rather  than  to  face  a  challenge  from  an  opposing  political 
structure.  Consequently,  the  amount  of  popular  strength  required  to  displace  an  incumbent  is 
a  prime  determinant  of  the  extent  to  which  changes  in  the  structure  of  politics  are  likely  to 
occur  during  a  revolution. 

Because  the  French  had  firm  control  over  Viet  Nam— especially  the  urban  areas— at  least 
up  until  1945,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  revolutionary  {(roup  could  develop  the  strength  to 
displace  colonial  rule.  While  there  was  great  disaffection  with  the  French  among  that  segment 
of  modernized  Vietnamese  society  who  lived  in  the  cities,  there  was  little  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
ploit  such  feelings,  since  demands  for  a  change  could  be  ignored  or  else  could  be  conveniently 
crushed  by  force.  Rural  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  were  under  much  less  firm  control  and 
protests  there  were  harder  for  the  French  to  quell.  The  peasant-village  population  was  also 
more  difficult  for  revolutionaries  to  mobilize  because  of  their  narrow  existence  and  their 
unfamlliarlty  with  large-scale  organization. 

As  long  as  French  power  was  extensive  enough  to  keep  popular  discontent  under  control, 
the  challenge  to  the  political  skills  of  the  Vietnamese  revolutionaries  remained  substantial. 

The  twofold  challenge  these  Vietnamese  revolutionaries  faced  was  that,  is  a  society  only 
partially  modernized,  it  is  relatively  easy  for  Incumbents  to  keep  the  small,  modern  sector 
under  political  control,  while  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  form  resilient  political  links  with 
the  more  traditionalist  oriented  population  in  the  countryside,  even  when  they  are  in  open 
revolt. 
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Formation  of  a  revolutionary  y oliti'-al  pa-ty  was  ouviously  an  indispensable  first  step 
.  ,ward  exploiting  the  potential  for  revolution  in  Viet  Nam.  Before  the  twentieth  century, 
however,  political  parties  of  any  des?i  iption  had  not  existed  in  the  country;  yet  they  became 
recognized  as  a  necessity  because  preexisting  institutions  had  been  conspicuously  ineffective 
in  mobilizing  the  power  to  thwart  the  imposition  of  French  rule.  Gradual!' ,  clandestine  par¬ 
ties  began  to  take  the  edge  over  more  parochial  groups  such  as  families,  mandarir.ai  cliques, 
and  so  forth,  in  rallying  the  Vietnamer**  for  participation  in  politics,  and  thus  they  set  an 
important  trend.  But  earlv  Vietnamese  parties  die  cot  achieve  much  success.  In  trying  to 
av  *  detection  by  French  security  forces,  these  clandestine  parties  found  i.  necessary  to 
work  tl.-.ougn  traditionalist  gi'oups  such  as  secret  societies  and  provincial  associations, 
rather  than  to  make  direct  appeals  to  the  more  modernized  though  unaffiliated  portions  of 
the  population.  As  a  resuit,  they  only  rarftly  surmounted  the  factionalism  and  parochialism 
that  had  rendered  preceding  political  institutions  ineffective. 

Ideological  shallowness  was  a  ba-^c  cause  of  the  shortcomings  of  these  early  clandestine 
parties.  Their  incapacity  for  conceiving  and  communicatmg  a  strategy  for  revolution  inhibited 
their  organizational  effectiveness,  because  they  could  not  be  specific  about  their  goals  for  new 
ways  of  shaping  and  sharing  power.  By  comparison,  the  revolutionary  ideology  of  the  Indo¬ 
chinese  Communl.:t  Party  was  instrumental  in  coalescing  those  rising  middle  groups  in  Viet¬ 
namese  society  that  were  frustrated  at  being  denied  access  to  formal  positions  of  political 
influence  This  coalescence  occurred  gradually  in  response  to  the  slow  evolution  of  Commu¬ 
nist  ideology.  From  1930,  when  the  Communist  Party  was  founded  in  exile,  to  the  August 
Revolution  of  1945,  this  ideological  evolution  was  focused  on  specifying  ways  in  which  the 
nationalist  aspiration  of  frustrated  middle  groups  could  be  achieved.  As  the  Communis- 
developed  increasingly  precise  techniques  for  mobilizing  and  sharing  power— as  they  became 
more  specific  about  who  was  to  get  what,  when,  and  how— they  steadily  achieved  a  commanding 
position  of  revolutionary  leadership  in  Viet  Nam. 

Even  though  they  eventually  outstripped  their  revolutionary  competitors  in  number,  the 
Communists  remained  essentially  .an  elite  political  party.  Their  ideolt  _ical  successes  prior 
to  the  August  Revolution  did  not  result  in  a  mass  following  but  in  a  well -id  sciplined  party  of 
the  type  required  bv  the  circumstances  of  revolution  in  Viet  Nam.  Nor  could  it  have  been 
otherwise.  One  of  she  important  lessons  of  uu,  _  adv  of  Viet  Nam  is  that  the  emergence  of  a 
revolutionary  leadership  is  a  vital  factor  m  the  unfolding  of  revolution,  and.  without  the 
framing  of  an  effective  revolutionary  ideology,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  a  successful 
It  adership  could  have  been  formed.  Yet  n  is  still  surprising  to  note  how  small  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  really  was.  As  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  recalled: 

When  the  August  Revolution  took  place,  there  were  about  5,000  Party 
men  '>ers,  including  those  ui  jail.  less  than  5,000  Party  members 
have  thus  organized  and  led  the  uprisings  of  twenty-four  million 
fellow-countrymen.  .  .  to  victory. ,0 

less  surprising  is  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party’s  initial  at.empts  at  exploiting  the 
potential  for  revolution  in  Viet  Nam  were  failures.  Naturally,  these  early  attempts  were 
made  in  areas  where  the  French  were  especially  weak,  not  where  the  opposition  to  colonial 
rule  was  necessarily  the  most  intense  They  came  in  the  Nghe  Tinh  uprising  in  central  Viet 
Nam  in  1930-31,  the  Mekong  Delta  revolt  of  19-19,  a.  .1  the  Bac  Son  uprising  in  northern  Viet 
Nam  during  1910-  M  In  all  of  these  cases  revolutionary  leaders  from  the  modernized  sector 
of  Vietnamese  society  were  trying  to  mobilize  into  larger  scale  resistance  those  rural  people 
whose  discontent  with  colonial  rule  had  broken  out  in  open  revolt.  But  in  the  intensity  of  these 
uprisings,  the  revolutionaries  could  not  implant  the  organizational  structure  to  transform  these 
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pocket  revolts  into  the  nucleus  of  a  broader  revolutionary  movement.  Despite  their  gradual 
success  in  winning  the  allegiance  of  a  revolutionary  elite,  the  Communist  Party  still  faced  the 
challenge  of  using  these  leaders  to  forge-  political  links  with  the  mass  of  Viet  Nam's  population 
in  the  count  reside. 

Only  during  the  Iasi  „?  these  pocket  uprisings— at  Bac  Son  — were  the  revolutionaries  suc¬ 
cessful  in  establishing  a  durable  enough  political  structure  to  gain  control  over  a  portion  of 
Vietnamese  territory  and  create  a  revolutionary  'base  area."  However,  this  limited  success 
v.  is  due  as  much  to  fortuitous  circumstance-’  .is  it  was  to  the  skills  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ir.do- 
cninese  Communist  Party.  Unlike  the  earlier  uprisings  in  the  rice-growing  lowlands  of 
Nghe  Tinh  and  the  Mekong  Deita.  the  Bac  Son  revolt  occurred  in  a  remote  mountain  region 
which,  even  in  the  best  of  times,  the  French  probably  could  noi  have  controlled  in  the  face  of 
such  a  virulent  protest.  But  with  the  indirect  Japanese  assistance  to  the  revolutionaries  and 
the  restrictions  on  the  French  imposed  by  ipanese  occupation,  the  colonial  government's 
grip  on  the  countryside  was  gradually  ebb;:  g  away. 

Not  only  was  the  situation  fortuitous,  but  the  way  in  which  the  revolutionaries  exploited 
it  made  it  crucial  for  events  in  Viet  Nam,  and  also  illustrative  of  an  important  lesson  in 
understanding  revolution.  The  fact  that  the  Communists  had  obtained  control  over  Vietnamese 
territory  gave  the  party  an  image  of  legitimacy  which  none  of  its  revolutionary  competitors 
could  match.  Yet  the  party  realized  how  tenuous  its  hold  over  the  Bac  Son  base  area  really 
was;  in  this  first  firm,  political  linkage  to  the  population  outside  the  party,  the  Communists 
were  almost  exclusively  dependent  or.  guerrilla  bands  organized  among  the  mmo  y  mountain 
people,  the  Tho.  .And  whiie  ;he  party  was  aware  that  a  larger,  more  conventional  armed  force 
was  a  necessity  if  it  were  to  exploit  broader  revolutionary  opportunities,  it  also  recognized 
that  the  building  of  a  revolutionary  army  is  essentially  a  political  task  and  that  even  a  burgeor- 
ing  armed  force  could  not  achieve  all  of  the  party's  revoirtionary  goals.  In  moving  beyond 
the  Bac  Son  base  area,  the  party's  need  to  create  a  more  diverse  and  more  penetrating  set 
of  political  links  with  the  Vietnamese  people  was  dear. 

How  could  an  elite  political  party  of  no  more  than  5,000  members  form  organizational 
ties  with  enough  of  Viet  N tin's  population  to  create  a  governmental  alternative  to  the  colonial 
regime?  Since  the  Communist  Pany  could  not  hope  to  recruit  into  its  membership  such  a 
popular  following  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  its  necessarily  tight  discipline,  the  party 
had  to  establish  new  institutions  for  rallying  the  Vietnamese  to  participate  in  the  revolutionary 
polit.icr  of  their  country.  Ir.  addition  to  on  expanded  revolutionary  army,  the  most  important 
new  organization  was  an  alliance  of  mass  membership  groups  known  as  the  Viet  Minh,  which 
provided  the  first  stimulus  and  a  rationale  for  popular  participation  in  politics  in  Viet  Nam. 
Under  the  overarching  control  of  the  Viet  Minh  a  widely  diverse  set  of  political  parties  and 
popular  associations  allowed  people  of  various— often  conflicting— affiliations  to  identify  with 
the  party's  revolutionary  cause. 

In  forming  the  Viet  Minh,  the  Communist  Party  was  taking  advantage  of  the  effects  of  the 
Japanese  occupation  which  had  made  the  Vietnamese  quite  conscious  of  the  vulnerabilities  in 
French  rule  even  before  the  elimination  of  the  colonial  government  in  March  1945.  Sensing 
that  the  wind  was  blowing  in  a  new  direction,  ihe  Vietnamese,  who  are  gamblers  by  nature,  feit 
that  they  must  anticipate  what  the  wind  would  bring.  By  joining  the  Viet  Minh  they  could  iden  ¬ 
tify  with  the  cause  of  national  independence  without  necessarily  incurring  all  the  commitments 
of  membership  in  a  clandestine  revolutionary  party.  Of  course,  new  recruits  soon  learned 
that  their  share  in  the  expected  fruits  of  independence  would  depend  on  their  role  in  prepara¬ 
tions  to  exploit  the  growing  weaknesses  in  colonial  rule.  So,  gradual lv  many  of  those  attracted 
to  the  Viet  Minh  found  their  way  into  the  Communist  Party  and  the  revolutionary  army  being 
formed  in  the  Bac  Son  base  area. 


The  principal  purpose  of  the  Viet  Mtnh,  however,  was  not  to  act  merely  as  a  conduit  for 
party  recruitment,  its  primary  function  was  to  enhance  the  legitimacy  of  the  party's  slowly 
emerging  revolutionary  structure  so  tha.  it  would  be  recognized  as  the  sole  reliable  force 
seeking  independence  for  Viet  Nam.  In  pursuing  this  goal,  the  Viet  Minh's  success  was  ex¬ 
tensive  enough  for  it,  to  be  virtually  the  only  revolutionary  group  that  most  people  had  ever 
heard  about  when  the  Japanese  collapse  occurred  and  the  cry  for  independence  went  up.  Yet, 
despite  their  preparations,  the  Japanese  capitulation  caught  the  Viet  Mtnh  leaders  by  surprise: 
they  had  not  had  the  time  to  develop  a  governme.  al  structure  which  could  completely  fill  the 
political  void  left  by  the  Japanese.  Even  though  they  reacted  quickly  by  taking  control  over 
_.ioi,  Saigon,  and  other  major  cities,  there  was  no  preexisting  political  structure  — with  the 
exception  of  the  now  impotent  administrative  institutions  of  the  colonial  regime— which  these 
Communist  leaders  might  seize  and  use  to  rule  the  country. 

With  the  collapse  of  Japan’s  occupation  of  Viet  Nam,  the  potential  for  revolution  had 
reached  its  peak.  There  was,  for  the  moment,  no  incumbent  which  could  prevent  the  i^volu- 
tionaries  from  making  their  bid  for  governmental  power  and  legitimacy.  But,  as  the  Viet 
Minh  leaders  learned  at  firsthand,  the  brute  force  of  the  incumbent  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  which  revolutionaries  must  confront.  Their  greatest  challenge  is 
to  exploit  successfully  the  potential  for  revolution  by  creating  an  alternative  political  structure 
which  car.  wan  the  allegiance  of  a  people  and  therby  achieve  governmental  legitimacy.  With¬ 
out  such  an  effort  revolutionary  potential  may  continue  to  exist,  even  though  a  revolutionary 
government  has  displaced  an  incumbent  nd  taken  control  of  a  country.  So  long  as  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  revolution  persists,  the  stability  of  a  new  revolutionary  incur.,  bent,  remains  in  doutl . 

In  proclaiming  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  holding  elections  for  a  national 
assembly,  and  forming  a  coalition  government  with  opposition  parties,  the  Viet  Minh  was 
responding  to  this  challenge  of  revolution.  While  these  actions  did  serve  to  galvanise  popular 
feelings  into  support  for  the  Viet  Minh,  this  support  was  not  widespread  or  deen  enough  to 
ensure  that  the  revolutionary  government  would  control  all  of  Vietnamese  territory,  This 
did  not  mean  that  opposition  was  localized  and  even  manageable,  except  for  areas  of  southern 
Viet  Nam.  It  simply  meant  that  most  Vietnamese  had  no  commitment  to  any  political  move¬ 
ment  beyond  their  village  and  that  until  they  did,  the  full  potential  for  revolution  would  con¬ 
tinue  unexploited.  Moreover,  as  the  British  and  then  the  French  began  to  reoccupy  Viet  Nam, 
the  possibilities  of  exploiting  revolutionary  potential  were  progressively  reduced  as  more  and 
more  of  the  country  was  brought  under  colonial  military  control. 

Here  were  the  sources  of  protracted  revolution  in  Viet  Nam:  the  Communist  Party 
through  its  Viet.  Minh  front,  had  launched  a  revolutionary  government  which— though  it  could 
not  gain  control  over  the  whole  country— had  mobilized  enough  popular  strength  to  prevent 
itself  from  being  wiped  out.  In  response,  the  French,  who  were  both  un< billing  and  incapable 
of  creating  a  competitive  political  alternative  to  the  Viet  Minh— at  least  not  until  after  1950— 
attempted  to  stop  the  expansion  of  its  revolutionary  structure  by  force.  The  inevitable  resun 
was  a  tenacious  revolutionary  war  in  which  the  steady  development  of  the  Viet  Minh's  political 
structure  during  seven  years  of  conflict  enabled  it  to  tie  dowm  the  French  Army  to  fixed- 
position  defense  and,  ultimately,  to  defeat  them  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  195-1. 

In  trying  to  .stop  the  Viet  Mich,  the  French  faced  a  dilemma  that  was  impossible  for  them 
to  resolve,  if  they  abandoned  territory,  even  temporarily,  in  order  to  achieve  military  flexi¬ 
bility  ana  mobility,  it  also  meant  their  abandoning  the  tenuous  political  commitment  of  the 
people  living  in  the  area.  Since  they  could  not  mobilize  the  troops— either  at  home  or  in  Viet 
Nam— to  occupy  the  entire  country  and,  at  the  same  time,  match  the  flexible  strength  of  the 
Viet  Minh’s  regular  forces,  the  French  had  to  s;.  rifice  control  over  territory.  Had  they. 


instead,  been  able  to  sponsor  a  government  capable  of  establishing  new  institutions  fcr  sharing 
and  mobilizing  political  power  and  forging  political  links  with  the  countryside,  then  there  might 
have  been  some  rationale  for  the  use  of  French  military  power.  This  they  could  not  do. 

France's  military  capacity  to  control  territory  was  steadily  worn  down  by  the  Viet  Minh's 
strategy  of  revolutionary  war  in  which  fo;  3  was  made  subordinate  to  the  essential  task  of  de¬ 
veloping  an  alternative  political  system.  By  expanding  their  political  structure  from  base 
areas  to  which  they  had  retreated  after  French  forces  drove  them  from  the  cities  in  late  1946 
and  early  1947,  the  revolutionaries  won  increasing  commitment  among  the  Vietnamese  popula¬ 
tion.  The  greater  their  popular  commitment  the  more  difficult  it  was  for  the  French  to  control 
territory  and  the  easier  it  was  foi  the  Viet  Minh  to  mobilize  the  population  for  service  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  warfare.  Of  e\  a  greater  advantage  to  the  Viet  Minh  was  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
forced  to  defend  territoiy  in  order  to  win  the  political  commitment  of  the  population:  its  mili¬ 
tary  forces  were  able  to  maneuver  the  French  inio  unfavorable  territorial  positions  where  they 
were  forced  to  light  if  they  were  to  maintain  even  their  dwindling  political  credibility  among 
the  Vietnamese.  Thus,  the  acceptance  of  the  Viet  Minh  as  the  legitimate  government  in  pro¬ 
gressively  broader  areas  of  the  country  marked  political  milestones  on  the  seven-year  long 
road  to  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

In  expanding  their  political  structure,  the  Viet  Minh  relied  upon  techniques  which,  in  a 
more  rudimentary  form,  had  been  instrumental  in  their  launching  the  August  Revolution.  By 
refining  these  techniques,  the  revolutionaries  took  advantage  of  the  added  stimulus  for  popular 
participation  in  politics  that  resulted  from  the  intensification  of  warfare  in  Viet  Nam.  As  the 
dangers  and  destructiveness  of  war  mounted,  the  rural  population  felt  an  increasing  need  for 
mutual  assistance  and  self-protection.  Responding  to  these  neightened  expectations,  the  rev¬ 
olutionaries  appealed  for  a  rallying  behind  the  Viet  Minh's  various  associations  as  the  only 
means  of  eliminating  French  rule,  ending  the  war,  and  restoring  order  to  the  countryside. 

Despite  their  propagandists  tone,  these  were  not  hollow  appeal".  At  the  same  time,  the 
Viet  Minh  called  upon  the  local  popular  participation  groups  to  fo-  administrative  committees 
which  would  be  prepared  to  receive  and  carry  out  directives  from  the  leaders  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  movement.  Then  the  Viet  Minh  brought  these  committees  together  into  an  administrative 
hierarchy  which  was  supported  by,  and  parallel  to,  a  hierarchical  organization  among  the  pop¬ 
ular  participation  groups.  Although  the  Communist  Party  maintained  a  tight  hold  over  these 
"parallel  hierarchies'"  its  real  source  of  political  control  over  the  -  .uitryside  came  from  its 
ability  ‘o  base  an  administrative  hierarchy  on  popular  participc  xon.  Through  this  technique 
the  Viet  Minh  bypassed  those  traditional  elements  of  village  ociety  which  were  eituer  unable 
or  unwilling  fo  engage  in  politics  except  on  a  basis  of  st,  ‘  s  and  not  on  a  basis  of  performance. 

By  instituting  a  totally  new  approach  toward  coliiical  mobility  and  status,  based  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  performance  in  revolutionary  war,  U:e  VitA  Mtoh  were  no*  dispensing  with  ideology. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  trying  to  replace  the  vestigial  Confueian  ci  cepts  of  society  and 
politics,  as  well  as  certain  local  traditions,  with  a  new  ideology— a  new  rationale  for  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  politics.  Instead  of  the  Confueian  tradition  of  politics  in  which  there  had  been  mobility 
and  status  for  only  the  vei  v  few  who  had  the  extensive  classical  education  required  to  pass  the 
rigid,  stylized  examinations,  the  Vietnamese  revolutionaries  wanted  to  institute  a  political  sys¬ 
tem  of  mass  mobilization.  Because  its  principal  goal  had  been  to  achieve  social  harmony  and 
institutionalized  authority  in  a  relatively  static  society,  the  Couiuciun  state  system  in  Viet  Nam 
never  developed  a  great  degree  of  power.  Only  a  new  system— one  capable  of  generating  the 
power  to  defeat  France  and  lay  the  foundation  of  national  unity-could  fulfill  the  goals  of  the 
revolutionaries.  Thus  a  new  basis  for  political  mobility  was  required.  Thus  a  new  means  of 
sharing— of  distributing -political  power  was  required. 
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Here  in  Viet  Nam  was  the  beginning  of  revolution— a  revolution  that  remains  incomplete 
and  is  the  underlying  ?ause  of  the  war  now  raging  there.  Here  was  the  start  of  fundamental 
changes  in  the  wav  who  gets  what,  when,  and  how  in  Vietnamese  society.  Men,  who  had  gotten 
some  mobility  and  some  economic  rewards  from  the  colonial  system  of  politics,  had  been 
denied  the  formal  political  power  they  thought  due  them  and  were  creating  a  new  system  of 
politics  to  link  them  with  their  society  so  that  they  might  overcome  the  weaknesses  and  armed 
opposition  of  the  old  regime. 


I  PII.OGt'K 


THE  FUTURE  OF  REVOLUTION  UN  VIET  NAM 


Although  it  ended  the  first  Indochina  War,  the  partitioning  of  Viet  Nam  by  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  of  1954  did  not  bring  an  end  to  revolution.  While  it  did  separate  adversaries  who  had 
been  locked  in  fierce  combat  for  seven  years,  this  division  of  the  country  was  only  intended  to 
be  temporary,  lasting  until  elections  could  be  held  in  1956.  Rut  there  were  no  binding  inter¬ 
national  guarantees  that  these  elections  would  be  held;  nor  was  there  any  guarantee  that  the 
Vietnamese  followers  of  the  non-  Communist  State  of  Viet  Nam,  who  had  withdrawn  south  of  the 
seventeenth  parallel,  would  participate  in  such  elections  or  respect  their  results,  i 

This  lack  of  guarantees  was  m  part  a  reflection  of  the  inability  of  the  conference  partici¬ 
pants  .  determine  the  exact  purpose  of  the  proposed  elections.  Artic  le  Seven  of  the  Final 
Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference  states  that  general  elections  "shall  lx-  held  in  July  1956." 
but  it  does  not  specify  the  issues  to  be  voted  upon.-  Though  this  art  cle  calls  for  consultations 
to  define  the  issues,  such  meetings  were  never  held.  These  proposed  sessions  were  boycotted 
because  the  representatives  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  had,  in  eftect.  x*en  excluded  from  the 
cease-fire  negotiations  at  Geneva  and  their  newly  appointed  Prime  Minister  Ngo  Dinh  Diem, 
had  denounced  the  cease-fire  agreements  and  oroclaimed  the  date  of  their  signing  as  a  national 
day  of  shame .  s 

Despite  the  controversy  over  Ngo  Dmh  Diem's  refusal  to  participate  in  general  elections, 
it  shoe  cave  been  clear  that  elections  alone  could  not  resolve  revolutionary  conflict  in  Viet 
Nam— particularly  after  the  partitioning  of  the  country.  Since  the  future  political  order  of 
Viet  Nam  was  the  basic  conflict  during  th  seven  years  of  combat  it  seemed  most  unlikely  that 
the  Vietnamese  couiu  simply  stop  fighting  and  settle  their  differences  without  the  benefit  of 
new  institutions  for  sharing  power  and  resolving  conflict.  But  the  creation  of  new  institutions 
in  which  Communist  and  non- Communist  Vietnamese  might  share  political  power  and  unite* 
their  country  was  regarded  as  impossible,  especially  c  ring  the  emotional  intensity  of  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

Because  the  conference  participants  did  not  wish  to  confront  the  profoundly  complex 
dilemma  of  how  a  unified  jxilitical  order  might  lx*  established  in  Viet  Nam.  they  dec  idl'd  to 
separate  the  antagonists  rather  than  to  try  to  resolve  the  bases  of  their  conflict.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  an  agreement  at  Geneva  on  the  fundamental  issues  in  Viet  Nam,  the  great  powers 
found  a  convenient  substitute  in  proposing  elections  among  the  Vietnamese  on  issues  which 
were  left  unspecified .  Although  masked  by  a  declaration  of  apparent  consensus,  the  Geneva 
Conference  participants  only  agreed  on  the  points  on  which  they  actually  disagreed  profoundly, 
and  thus  they  set  the  stage  for  a  new  phase*  of  revolutionary  war. 

With  the  division  of  Viet  Nam  at  the  seventeenth  parallel,  the  areas  under  the  political 
control  of  the  revolutionary  opponents  too,-,  on  a  definable  territorial  configuration  for  the  first 
time  tn  the  Indochina  War:  the  Communist  led  Viet  M*nh  were  in  the  nor’h  and  the  non- 
Communists  were  in  the  south.  The  partition  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  control  of 
the  State*  of  Viet  Nam  over  the  southern  areas  of  the  country  wnere  it  enjoyed  its  greatest 
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political  support.  No  longer  would  its  strength  be  diluted  by  efforts  to  maintain  military  con¬ 
trol  over  rural  aieas  in  the  north  where  its  political  support,  except  for  Catholic  bishoprics, 
was  nil .  But  thi«  relative  improvement  in  the  non -Communist  government's  position  of  politi¬ 
cal  strength  did  not  mean  that  the  State  ol  Viet  Nam  had  achieved  unqualified  independence 
from  France  On  the  contrary,  France,  in  getting  itself  out  of  an  embarrassing  and  militarily 
untenable  situation  via  the  Geneva  Conference,  exposed  more  conspicuously  than  before  the 
impotence  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam. 

Although  the  State  of  Viet  Naro  Army  (ought  as  distinct  national  units  alongside  the  French, 
none  of  its  representatives  signed  the  cease-fire  agreement  with  the  Viet  Minh  military  com¬ 
mand.  <  While  Prime  Mimster  Ngo  Dtnh  Diem  and  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  diplomatic  delegation 
at  Geneva  opposed  the  cease-fire,  this  v/as  not  the  :  ason  for  their  military  representatives 
failing  to  sign  the  agreement.  France  was  making  all  the  decisions  ior  the  non-Communisl 
side  in  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  and,  though  it  had  created  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  as  a  political 
alternative  to  the  Viet  Minh  at  Geneva  in  1954,  France  still  had  not  accorded  it  the  substance 
of  sovereignty.  Not  only  had  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  failed  to  develop  ihe  strength  to  be  eon  a  a 
serious  political  competitor  to  the  Vie!  Minh,  it  had  not  even  been  able  to  overcome  its  depend¬ 
ency  on  France  for  survival  But  with  United  States  support,  Ngo  Dtnh  Diem  in  1954  signaled 
his  determination  to  create  in  southern  Viet  Nam  a  governmer'  that  was  sovereign— a:  least  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  free  of  French  control. 

In  declaring  Viet  Nam  to  be  an  independent  republic  and  m  forcing  the  Frencn  to  leave  the 
country  by  the  spring  of  1956,  Diem  claimed  that  he  had  carried  out  a  revolution.!'  In  a  limited 
sense  he  had.  But  the  political  changes  that  Diem  brought  to  southern  Viet  Nam  were  decep¬ 
tive.  Though  he  had  succeeded  in  crushing  the  power  of  the  political- relinoua  sects  wh.ci  had 
been  dept  adent  on  France  for  their  autonomy,  he  had  not  created  any  commanding  political 
organization  capable  of  integrating  these  groups  inio  resilient  governmental  institutions. 
Nevertheless,  it  appeared  that  Diem  had  achieved  a  strong  central  administration  free  from 
the  internecine  squabbling  that  had  marked  the  life  of  the  State  of  Vio  Nam.  And  while  many 
problems  remained,  it  was  thought  that  he  had  established  a  viable  political  order.''  In  fact, 
Diem  had  merely  made  his  own  narrowly  based  group,  composed  primarily  of  Catholics  ami 
northern  refugees,  supreme  over  .all  ihe  other  non -Communist  political  g"<  ups  in  southern 
Viet  Nam. 

To  accomplish  this,  Diem  had  needed  control  over  the  French  U-d  national  army  of  Viet 
Nam  In  the  non- Communist  political  system  in  southern  Vie*  Nam.  wuere  power  was  so 
narrowly  defined  that  it  meant  the  same  thing  as  force,  maste .  y  over  the  army  also  meant 
having  a  predominance  of  political  power.  Although  Diem's  political  shrewdness  played  a  large 
role  in  his  success,  it  was  the  support  of  the  l  mted  States  that  was  decisive  in  his  wresting 
control  of  the  army  avay  from  its  French  -appointed  commander— a  Vietnamese  who  was  a 
French  citizen.  The  United  States  simpK  redirected  its  military  aid  and  tinaneed  the  national 
army  through  Diem's  government,  which  left  the  French  without  their  accustomed  resources 
to  maintain  their  leverage  over  the  army  or  U>  sustain  the  private  armies  of  the  [siiitieal- 
reiigious  sects.  Lacking  these  American  resources,  the  French  could  not  continue  to  manipu¬ 
late  the  parochial  groups  toward  tneir  interests  unless  they  were  willing  to  use  French  Array 
unlts-which  they  occasionally  did.  But  once  the  national  army  was  under  Diem's  authority, 
there  was  little  to  stop  him  from  liecoming  master  of  Ihe  territory  south  of  the  seventeenth 
parallel.  The  (xilitical-rcligious  sects— the  lloa  Itao,  die  Gao  Dai.  and  me  Bmh  Xuyen,  and 
others  -  were  ‘’rushed  or  driven  into  hiding.  *  For  'he  time  'icing,  no  other  groups  risked 
challenging  Diem's  supremacy  . 

Diem's  "revolution."  which  brought  the  appearance  oi  viable  <  rdei  and  stability  to  polities 
in  southern  Viet  Nam,  was  accomplished  by  military  loive  and  not  by  political  mobilization. 
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Consequently,  its  results  were  limited  and  deceptive  to  observers,  who  thought  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  order  was  indicative  of  far-reaching  cnang.  But  Diem  hail  not  achieved  tiny  funda¬ 
mental  improvement  in  mobilizing  and  sharing  political  power.  Through  the  success  o»  the 
national  army,  Diem  did  not  have  to  share  power  with  anyone  and,  as  long  as  his  military  force 
was  strong  en  ugh  to  thwart  those  capable  of  mobilizing  power  against  him,  he  was  secure. 

However,  his  experience  in  crushing  the  political -religious  sects  was  misleading.  While 
these  parochial  groups  couid  mobilize  substantial  numbers  of  villagers  for  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  action,  then  strength  was  sharply  limited  by  a  rudimentary  ideology  and  poor  organiza¬ 
tion  Diem  assumed  that  all  political  groups  in  southern  Viet  Nam  :  iffered  these  same  limi¬ 
tations  aid  that,  therefore,  they  could  1  conveniently  managed  by  force.  Moreover,  he  must 
have  believed  that  the  withdrawal  northward  of  Viet  Minh  regulars  had  rendered  their  political 
infrsst ■•ucturc  ine '.Votive.  Vet  Di.-m's  only  safeguard  against  the  revival  of  the  Communists' 
expans' on  of  their  revolutionary  si.mcture  was  to  oppose  it  by  force.  He  had  no  thought  of  a 
political  alternative  which  might  develop  a  deep  commitment  among  uie  rural  populace  because 
it  would  offer  them  a  means  of  participating  in  the  politics  and  thus  affect  politics  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 

The  revolution  th  .t  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  brought  about  had  its  effect  in  the  superstructure  of 
politics  in  southern  Viet  Nam;  it  did  not  reach  the  village  foundation  ol  Vietnamese  society. 

The  essence  of  this  revolution  was  the  elimination  of  the  fratricidal  competition  'oetween  Viet¬ 
namese  political  cliques  by  the  emergence  of  the  faction  around  Diem  and  uy  the  exclusion  of 
the  French  from  the  politics  of  the  country.  Ln  effect,  Dien;  scored  a  successful  coup  d'etat, 
yet  the  political  structure  he  acquired  through  this  stroke  was  weak.  It  consisted  primarily  of 
the  national  army  and  the  shell  of  a  countrywide  administrative  structure,  but  there  were  no 
mass  political  parties,  viable  local  institutions,  or  other  similar  rgamzations  through  which 
it  could  exercise  power  without  force. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  that  the  French  had  relied  01,  the  political  religious  sects  and 
comparable  parochial  groups  was  as  compensation  for  tin  .ark  of  political  structure.  Ln 
crushing  these  groups  Diem  was  merely  '.«of  renting  himself  with  a  more  troublesome  dilem¬ 
ma:  how  w.is  he  to  gain  political  power  in  'he  rural  areas  which  contained  the  political  sub¬ 
structure  of  the  country  ’  It  his  revolution  were  to  have  significance  beyond  the  cities  and 
provincial  towns.  Diem  would  have  had  to  create  a  legitimate  means  of  access  to  the  political 
superstructure,  a  way  of  sharing  power  between  local  and  central  institutions,  and  an  ideology 
tii.  '  reached  the  interests  of  the  villagers.*  Diem,  however,  was  disinterested  and  seemed  in¬ 
capable  of  making  these  changes,  and  his  re  volution  remained  unfulfilled  Instead  of  political 
mobilization  he  saw  as  his  major  task  such  stringent  political  control  that  it  prevented  anyone 
else  from  mobilizing  power. 

Diem's  effort  to  prevtnt  others  from  mobilizing  political  power  against  him  was  futile. 
Increasingly  greater  amounts  of  military  force  were  required  in  a  vain  attempt  to  maintain 
control  ever  the  countryside,  but  force  alone  could  not  prevent  large  portions  ot  the  rural 
areas  from  slipping  away  from  Saigon's  authority  to  As  the  pace  of  military  operations  height¬ 
ened,  strains  on  the  national  army  also  increased.  .-Vs  a  precaution  against  cliques  forming 
within  the  army,  Diem  rotated  those  officers  with  troop  command  at  such  ridiculously  short 
intervals  that  they  had  little  opportunity  or  incentive  to  organize  effective  units.”  This  only 
««*rvcd  t>>  produce  incentives  among  key  military  leaders  to  st-.  p  Diem's  destructive  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  army  If  Diem  had  been  assured  of  the  loyalty  of  those  officers  to  whom  he  dele¬ 
gated  authority ,  such  sharp  antipathies  might  never  have  arisen  Hut  the  problem  of  loyalty 
within  the  army  was  a  microcosm  of  the  larger  political  dilemma  in  the  count rv  then  was  no 
predictable  pat'  *r.»  »t  upward  mobility,  there  was  only  Diem's  personal  chmee  of  those  hi  feit 
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to  bo  most  reUable.  12  Demands  of  loyalty  to  a  person  rather  than  to  Institutions  created  a 
sense  of  arbitrariness  which  sapped  the  morale  of  the  armed  forces. 

Because  of  the  relative  ineffectiveness  of  his  troops  and  the  rising  tide  of  armed  opposi¬ 
tion,  Diem,  acting  on  American  advice,  found  it  necessary  on  several  occasions  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  armed  forces,  which  only  compounded  the  problem  of  keeping  them  under  his 
political  control.  Abortive  coups  d'etat  launched  against  Diem  in  I960  and  1962  by  dissident 
officers  should  have  been  a  warning,  but  the  self-confident  Diem  was  on  a  seemingly  irreversi¬ 
ble  course .  w  He  did  not  appear  to  doubt  his  ability  to  continue  manipulating  the  army  com¬ 
mands  or  the  advisability  of  using  manipulation  as  a  prime  means  of  political  control.  Yet  his 
greatest  source  of  security  was  probably  his  belief  that  the  United  States  would  not  abandon 
him  because  of  its  anxiety  about  the  consequences  for  the  war  against  the  Communists  in  the 
countryside.  But  Diem  had  left  no  margin  for  error.  When  an  urban -based  revolt  led  by  an 
emergent  yet  parochial  religious  group— the  Buddhists— erupted  in  the  summer  of  1963,  Diem's 
predictable  but  ineffective  attempt  to  crush  it  by  force  shocked  the  conscience  of  the  world. 
Severely  embarrassed  by  his  blunt  repressions,  the  United  States  dissociated  Itself  from  Diem 
and  his  family— a  move  which  Vietnamese  military  leaders  interpreted  m  opening  the  way  for 
them  to  remove  Diem  from  the  politics  of  the  country.  Since  he  had  created  no  other  sources 
of  power,  there  was  no  counterweight  to  the  army.  Thus,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  left  power  in  Viet 
Nam  just  as  he  had  come  to  it— through  a  coup  d'etat,  is 
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In  their  victory  over  Ngo  Dish  Diem  in  November  1963,  the  Vietnamese  military  faced  the 
same  kind  of  problems  that  Diem  had  faced  when  he  came  to  power  in  1954-55.  In  1963,  how¬ 
ever,  the  problems  had  become  compounded  and  solutions  were  more  urgently  required  if  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  was  to  become  something  more  than  an  institution  for  holding  power  by 
force.  Like  Diem,  the  military  leaders  proclaimed  their  coup  d'ltat  to  be  a  revolution.  But 
unlike  Diem,  they  seemed  to  be  more  genuinely  ccncAmed  with  the  Institutionalization  of  po¬ 
litical  power  and  more  aware  of  the  limits  of  holding  power  through  force.  Yet  this  aware¬ 
ness  and  concern  did  not  result  in  a  specific  program  of  action  designed  to  change  the  way  in 
which  power  was  mobilized  and  shared. 

In  effect,  these  military  leaders  were  confronting  the  age-old  dilemma  of  establishing  a 
viable  political  order— a  dilemma  with  which  the  Vietnamese  had  grappled  unsuccessfully 
since  they  had  thrown  off  Chinese  domination  in  939.  During  the  following  millennium,  numer¬ 
ous  dynasties  had  come  to  power  through  military  force,  just  as  the  military  leaders  had  in 
1963,  but  none  of  thorn  had  successfully  institutionalized  political  power.  In  contrast  to  the 
situation  in  earlier  centuries,  military  leaders  of  1963  were  opposed  by  a  regime  in  northern 
Viet  Nam  and  in  wide  areas  of  the  countryside  of  the  south  which  had  gone  further  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  regime  in  mastering  this  age-old  dilemma  of  power.  If  those  who  overthrew  Diem  were 
to  become  credible  competitors  for  legitimate  political  authority,  then  they  clearly  would  have 
to  become  a  revolutionary  government.  1* 

Evidence  derived  from  events  since  1963  strongly  suggests  that  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
has  made  a  genuine  though  vain  attempt  to  effect  a  political  revolution.  The  motivation  for 
this  attempted  revolution  has  quite  clearly  arisen  from  the  conspicuous  ineffectiveness  of  in¬ 
struments  of  force  to  sustain  the  government's  power,  especially  against  non- Communist 
groups  in  urban  areas.  For  Instance,  the  civil  disobedience  of  the  Buddhists  which  reached  a 
crescendo  in  the  provinces  just  south  of  the  seventeenth  parallel  during  the  spring  of  1966  re¬ 
sulted  in  concessions  leading  to  the  election  of  a  constituent  assembly  which  drafted  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  for  the  republic .  it  While  this  constitution  is  an  indication  of  an  intent  to  share  author¬ 
ity  more  widely  in  the  hope  of  enhancing  the  power  of  the  government,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  military  Mil  permit  ihe  new  institutions  to  function  as  they  were  intended.  The  mili¬ 
tary  might  once  again  fall  back  upon  a  reliance  on  force. 
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At.  best,  even  if  the  military  does  not  block  the  process,  the  new  constitutional  framework 
as  it  was  proposed  in  March  1967  can  only  have  effect  in  the  superstructure  of  politics  in 
southern  Viet  Nam.  Even  this  would  be  an  achievement.  If  successful,  it  would  mark  the 
unification  of  a  multiplicity  of  parochial  groups  in  what  would  become  pluralistic  institutions . 

In  contrast  with  the  totalitarian  nature  of  the  Communist  regime  in  the  north,  this  would  be  an 
historic  accomplishment  indeed.  Yet  it  would  not  have  a  substantial  Impact  upon  the  village 
substructure  whero  institutions  offering  opportunities  in  the  superstructure  would  still  not  be 
available.  Instead,  the  new  constitutional  superstructure  would  be  imposed  on  the  countryside 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  somehow  develop  order  and  security  there.  In  lieu  of  political  mobi¬ 
lization  a  program  of  "pacification"  or  "revolutionary  development"  is  being  carried  out  in  an 
effort  to  gain  control  over  rural  areas  cleared  of  thr  regular  units  of  the  enemy.  Obviously, 
such  political  control,  even  if  it  is  attained,  will  not  afford  the  villagers  a  stake  in  the  power 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam.  *« 

Through  these  random  efforts,  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  has  beeu  groping  toward  revolu¬ 
tion.  As  genuine  as  these  efforts  might  have  been,  no  political  movement  can  simply  grope 
toward  revolution  and  expect  to  achieve  a  fundamental  change  in  the  way  power  is  shaped  and 
shared.  The  inadequacy  and  ineffectiveness  of  such  actions  have  been  made  dramatically 
clear  by  the  need  to  increase  U.S.  armed  forces  in  Viet  Nam  to  almost  twice  the  size  of  the 
contingent  that  was  needed  in  Korea,  n  These  larger  U.S.  forces  have  been  required  because 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  has  been  unable  either  to  mobilize  political  support  to  resist  the 
enemy  or  to  raise  the  manpower  to  sustain  its  own  armed  forces .  Certainly  the  degree  of 
enthusiasm  with  which  people  participate  in  military  service  is  a  good  measure  of  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  a  government,  especially  when  that  government  is  fighting  for  its  life. 

However,  the  Vietnamese  appear  to  regard  the  military  as  an  arbitrary  institution  that  is 
trying  to  control  the  country  without  sharing  power  “with  the  people.  Yet,  unless  it  can  acquire 
an  adequate  number  of  troops,  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  will  have  very  little  power  to  share. 
Inability  to  resolve  such  dilemmas  indicates  that  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  both 
military  and  civilian,  have  had  little  conception  of  the  requirements  for  political  revolution. 
Nor  have  they  been  aided  significantly  by  their  American  advisers. 

With  few  exceptions  those  who  have  understood  the  meaning  of  revolution  in  Viet  Nam  have 
been  members  of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  movement.  Thus  far,  their  understanding  has 
been  expressed  in  action  and  not  in  any  comprehensive  published  source  to  which  one  can  turn 
for  information.  Yet  the  need  to  understand  this  revolution  is  urgent.  Not  only  is  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  conflict  in  Viet  Nam  consuming  lives  and  treasure  on  a  tragic  scale,  but  it  also  ex¬ 
emplifies  a  pattern  of  experience  that  many  other  countries  may  share  in  their  advance  toward 
modernity.  This  book  was  undertaken  out  of  a  desire  to  comprehend  revolution  in  Viet  Nam 
and  in  the  hope  that  an  examination  of  the  Vietnamese  experience  could  contribute  to  a  more 
perceptive  understanding  of  revolution  in  general. 

Revolution  is  a  process  in  which  the  structure  of  political  power  is  permanently  changed 
so  that  new  ways  of  mobilizing  and  sharing  political  strength  become  established.  Revolution 
occurs  when  an  existing  political  structure  has  to  be  changed  in  response  to  a  new  configura¬ 
tion  of  power  within  a  society.  This  does  not  mean  that  revolution  is  inevitable,  but  it  means 
that  if  a  new  configuration  of  power  arises  the  governmental  structure  must  change  to  accom¬ 
modate  it  or  face  the  possibility  that  another  group  will  mobilize  power  against  it.  Often, 
revolution  occurs  by  the  violent  overthrow  of  an  existing  political  structure  and  its  replace¬ 
ment  by  a  new  structure,  but  it  need  not  happen  this  way.  Incumbents  can  achieve  revolution 
within  their  own  governmental  framework— although  the  experience  of  the  republic  in  southern 
Viet  Nam  indicates  that  revolutionary  change  is  difficult  to  achieve  even  when  it  is  recognized 
as  a  necessity. 
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In  this  study  of  Viet  Nam,  several  aspects  of  the  process  of  change  in  the  structure  of  po-  | 

litical  power  stand  forth  conspicuously  as  contributions  to  an  understax  ding  of  revolution. 

The  lack  of  a  strong  tradition  of  political  unity  in  Viet  Nam  has  meant  that  revolution  has  had 
to  contend  with  unresolved  problems  of  politics  persisting  into  the  present.  Thus  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  conflict  which  has  resulted  as  a  response  to  colonialism  and  modernization  has  divided 
the  Vietnamese  people  against  each  other  as  they  once  were  a  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  Perhaps  this  experience  indicates  that  where  modernization  is  partial  and  not  ex¬ 
panding,  old  antipathies  may  be  reenforced  Instead  of  a  new  sense  of  community  developing. 

If  this  is  a  general  phenomenon,  it  may  portend  a  bitter  future  for  un integrated  societies  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  which  are  struggling  with  the  effects  of  modernity.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  those  individuals  who  feel  thwarted  in  their  aspirations  and  ascribe  their  frustration 
to  political  causes  may  play  on  traditional  antipathies  as  a  means  of  acquiring  political 
strength.  Unless  they  can  create  a  dependable  structure  for  mobilizing  potential  political 
power  they  are  unlikely  to  achieve  a  revolution. 

Such  a  revolutionary  political  structure,  capable  of  mobilizing  vast  portions  of  the  rural 
population  for  military  and  political  action,  has  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  revo¬ 
lution  in  Viet  Nam.  While  this  mobilization  has  been  the  achievement  of  the  Vietnamese  Com¬ 
munist  movement,  it  has  not  resulted  simply  because  of  their  identification  with  Communist 
Ideology.  Their  success  can  be  attributed  to  their  own  efforts  to  develop  a  form  of  political 
organization  uniquely  adapted  to  Viet  Nam,  but  which  could  be  applied  to  other  emerging  coun¬ 
tries.  By  providing  peasant  villagers  with  new  forms  of  political  participation,  political  status, 
and  equality,  this  organization  has  bridged  the  gap  between  the  relatively  nonmodernlzed  sec¬ 
tors  of  Vietnamese  society.  In  this  effort,  the  Communists  have  not  only  brought  to  the  coun¬ 
tryside  many  of  the  opportunities  of  modernity— literacy,  organizational  ability,  and  familiarity 
with  machines— but  they  have  also  created  a  new  sense  of  community. 

At  the  heart  of  this  community  is  a  new  structiye  of  pewer  which  has  won  widespread  com¬ 
mitment  because  it  has  rewarded  popular  participation.  Through  a  sharing  of  power,  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  been  able  to  mobilize  the  strength  with  which  to  expand  their  revolutionary  struc¬ 
ture.  Yet  the  power  of  the  Communists  is  still  insufficient  to  bring  the  whole  country  under 
control;  revolution  in  Viet  Nam  continues .  The  juxtaposition  of  such  radically  different  po¬ 
litical  communities— at  first  the  French  and  the  Viet  Minh  and  now  the  two  republics  of  Viet 
Nam— serves  to  emphasize  the  problems  of  change  in  the  structure  of  power,  which  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  revolution. 

Despite  the  many  unique  factors  in  the  Vietnamese  experience,  it  is  this  competition  be¬ 
tween  political  communities  which  links  revolution  in  Viet  Nam  with  revolution  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  at  different  periods  of  history.  Instead  of  there  being  a  contest  between  incumbent  and 
insurgents,  there  is  a  conflict  between  two  separate  political  communities,  each  of  which  is 
claiming  to  be  sovereign  over  the  whole  of  Viet  Nam.  From  this  perspective,  it  is  easier  to 
see  that  revolution  is  not  simply  an  overturning  of  an  incumbent  or  a  group  by  violence,  but  a 
confrontation  between  contrasting  forms  of  political  organization  which  are  trying  to  respond 
to  similar  needs  of  political  community.  And  as  R.  R.  Palmer  has  noted  in  his  study  The 
Age  of  Democratic  Revolution,  it  is  the  substitution  of  one  political  community  for  another 
that  is  tiie  central  focus  of  revolution.  As  he  has  seen  it,  a  revolutionary  situation  is 

one  in  which  the  confidence  in  the  justice  or  reasonableness  of  existing 
authority  is  undermined;  where  old  loyalties  fade,  obligations  are  felt  as 
impositions,  law  seems  arbitrary,  and  respect  for  superiors  is  felt  as  a 
form  of  humiliation;  where  existing  sources  of  prestige  seem  undeserved, 
hitherto  accepted  forms  of  wealth  and  income  seem  ill-gained,  and 
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government  is  sensed  as  distant,  apart  from  the  governed  and  not  really 
"representing"  them.  In  suoh  a  situation  the  sense  of  community  is  lost, 
and  the  bond  between  social  classes  tends  to  Jealousy  and  frustration. 

People  of  a  kind  formerly  integrated  begin  to  feel  as  outsiders,  or  those 
who  have  never  been  Integrated  begin  to  feel  left  out.  As  a  group  of 
Sheffield  workingmen  demanded  in  1794:  "What  is  the  constitution  to  us 
if  we  are  nothing  to  it?"»« 

In  Viet  Nam  a  century  and  a  half  later  this  question  is  just  as  germane  to  an  understanding 
of  the  origins  of  revolution  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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